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at is a model in its way. 


luv you mor an any uther 
vhat’s the Reason you all- 
so. 1 no you ar almost get- 
ie, I no you luv me fit to 
ort to get married, but how 
2 use to think about? I 
‘e that I would have paff to 
anice goun. But I tried 
stript the first nite. Mat 
in korse not. Well it’s a 
long as yu set behind a 
kant get a par, the pot’s 
Mat that I almost hav a 
vagin and buck a nite or 2 
1. I—sa? My whol wagin 
> or 5 good staks. I’le go 
i work and dig and swet 
to get money to get mar- 
is Mat but please don’t hug 
C——s lapany moar. You 
drink morn 3 hornes thout 
under fifty. You noI kin 
1 kin do it again. ButI 
to got marrid long ago, 
to kort a gal, but ile have 
next we meat. 
‘exunate Lover, 
J— S . 
in. Run that fellow off. 
gelus Mat, don’t let him 
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‘\e arrest of another party 
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'@ PEOPLE. 
regularly to the African 
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g Dahomy keep Sunday?” 
eplied ;. “‘ yes, and every 
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HEN Fenelossa relinquished 
the character of Spanish ex- 
ile, he became the organist 
of All-Angels’. Then the 
people learned for the first 
time what music could be 
drawn from the instrument 
by trained and winning fin- 
gers. They had been satis- 
fied with the man of repu- 
tation who had directed the 
choir, and played volunta- 
ries for the last ten years. 
They now believed they had 
been ignorantly contented. 
It must have been that the 
little man was afraid of an 
organ of great power; for he touched a few stops on- 
ly, and led the strains as if he thought they might 
get beyond and overwhelm him. But Fenelossa let 
out the surges he heard beating at their gates, and 
all the church was tilled with a soft and mighty flood 
that flowed on, and up, in lapping waves and beats 
of sourd, and ebbed in delicious notes, till one young 
girl would hold her hands tightly together, and waut 
tu hide her face and cry. 

The other inhabitants of Walkinson did not cry at 
the music, but they made much of the musician. 
They took lessons of him, or caused them to be taken. 
They bought every one of his concert tickets. They 
crowded the aisles of the church to hear him play. 
Some of the ladies were so enthusiastic as to study 
his language for the sole purpose of deciphering the 
Spanish memoranda made by Fenelossa on the mar- 
gin of their musical exercises. 

This mau’s life had not always been so happy. 
Passing over a romantic story of his fortunes in his 
own country, a tale that dismayed and enchanted his 
fair friends, his troubles in this country began in 
New York. As soon as he arrived he was taken ill, 
and was found in a melancholy state by one of the 
gentlemen of Walkinson. At that time he was with- 
out friends, money, or prospect of employment. Bell 
Astere embodied all to him. The best organ in Wal- 
kinson needed a master. Fenelossa wanted an 
organ. As soon as could be, the two were brought 
together. The organist of All-Angels knew perfect- 
ly well that all the flowers in his path were owing to 
painstaking kindness that had led him into the gar- 
den. There was always a kind of graceful, haughty 
gratitude about him that seemed to suit Astere; but 
he never mentioned the name of the man he had 
obliged, or brought him to the house he called his 
home. Sophie Hood was of this home. Like many 
other girlsin her position, with everything you would 
say to please and satisfy her, she was just a little 
unhappy. 

She had no father nor mother; they both died 
when she was a little girl. It was a growing grief to 
her; yet she had been so surrounded by affectionate 
relatives that she had never missed their cares, only 
felt that “ mother want about the world” that no 
love can stifle. She had always lived with her aunt, 
Mrs. Dabney. Her cousin Clara was nearly of her 
age, and so aweet-tempered that a cross word had 
never been known to escape her, or a sulky look to 
pass over her face. Such people live. Sophie had 
plenty of money, was well-educated, with a taste for 
everything, she complained. Perhaps the universal- 
ity of her talents was one cause of her discontent; 
for she was as restless as a girl in love. She had 
great fervor of temper, and was continually having 
fits of self-improvement. Now it was flower-paint- 
ing. The room was littered with pieces of drawing- 





tumblers of discolored water; Sophie required a great 
deal of room. Again it was the study of a language, 
and grammars and dictionaries ruled the hour. Now 
it was wood-cutting, and now a course of history. 
One thing followed another. Clara laughed at her 
cousin, and congratulated herself on having no wish 
to do anything. 

“Thave a gift for sleeping, and listening,” said 
she. “And I am infinitely happier than you are, 
Sophie, who do a little of a hundred things so well.” 

It was Lent. It rained a little, and the streets 
were misty and dim, the crossings submerged by 
melted snow. Sophie would go to prayers, for she 
knew the worshippers would be few, the church wide 
and echoing. The lamps flickered in the space, the 
priest’s voice sounded hollow. How the organ wail- 
ed and sobbed! After the benedicite, while Sophie’s 
face was yet hidden, and her thoughts unrecalled to 
earth, there came a faint, remote cry as of some soul 
in sorrow. Full chords in arpeggio followed; the din 
of the world, through which the voice of a spirit 
seemed to breathe peace—awen. 

Astere who saw Sophie in her seat, waited for her. 
The sight of his familiar face, and the sound of his 
voice, put her into her usual mood again. 

“ Beil,” said she, as he shook out his umbrella. 
‘Do you want to know what I am going to do? I 
I am going to take lessons of Signor Fenelossa.”’ 

“IT want to know,” returned Astere, with a 
strong Yankee twang, and feigned astonishment. 

* Tam, really. You will introduce him, wont you? 
ITaminafury to begin, and have such a dread of 
him, and the beginning—” 

A dull clap of a door behind them made Astere 
look over his shoulder and say: 

* Fenelossa, this lady, my friend Miss Hood, is de- 
sirous of taking lessons of you.” 

It was done. Sophie felt a chill. The organist 
took off his cap and said he would be happy to help 
Miss Hood in any way possible. Was she wu be- 
ginner? 

‘‘ Not exactly,” she answered. ‘I have been ham- 
mering at the piano ever since I can remember.” 

“Come home with us, and hear her play,” sug- 
gested Astere. “That is the first thing, isu’t it? 
Then you can make the other arrangements.” 

Fenelossa said he must go up to his room first. He 
would be with them in ten minutes, if agreeable 

“If it suits you, Signor Fenelossa,” replied Sophie, 
‘it is agreeable.” 

Fenelossa took off his cap again. Her voice, the 
tremble in the rich tones, struck his ear as delicious. 
Sophie had hardly time to take off her bonnet, when 
Astere, who had constituted himself master of cere- 
monies, opened the door, and admitted the master. 
Fenelossa put down his cap and drew off his gloves, 
and pulled out the music-stool without a moment’s 
hesitation. As Sophie took her seat, and placed her 
hands on the keys, a feeling of suffocation came over 
her, the strength went out of her wrists. 

Fenelossa had passed such interviews before. He 
waited indifferently to hear a Blue-bell polka, or at 
best, some pretentious etude. But Fenelossa invari- 
ably made one think of Spain, and Sophie’s fancy 
and tingers flashed at once into a wild saraband, tit 
to carry you off your feet. Fenelossa came nearer 
the piano. As she ended, she sighed, and the color 
came into her cheeks in two carnation spots. He un- 
rolled one of the sheets of music he held, and put it 
betore her. 

“Try that, mademoiselle.” 

It was manuscript, and Sophie paused, then with 
all her skill went through it. He smiled. 

‘* You need to study a great deal, Miss Hood.” 

“O yes, I knew it,” said she, humbly. 

“‘ Have you the courage for severe practice?” 

‘J will do anything,” she returned, “if you will 
teach me how ” 

‘‘ Yes, I will teach you; you are worth teaching. 
There is exactness and fire in your touch; but with 
all its expression, it needs more variety of tone, what 
the painter calls ‘ gradation of tint.’ But sing. The 
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He turned cver the leaves of a music book as he 
spoke. 

“I don’t sing, or,’’—correcting herself—“I have 
never been taught. I sing to myself sometimes, 
hymns chiefly.” 

“Sing a hymn, then; nothing could be better.” 

Evidently Sophie would have liked to escape this. 
If her playing was open to criticism, what would her 
singing be? However, she began, slowly, ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem the golden,” and gave him several verses. 

At the close, her listener walked half the length of 
the room and back. 

** Miss Hood, your voice is magnificent. Wine and 
honey. If you put yourself in my hands, I shall 
make a singer of you. How old are you?” 

**Seventeen,” said Astere. 

** You have the world before you.” 

**Do you mean it?”? Sophie exclaimed, radiantly. 
And she never again looked as happy as when at that 
moment she turned from Fenelossa to Astere. Both 
remembered it. 

“J do put myself in your hands, and whatever 
work you give me, | will do it if can.” 

And no czar was more perfectly obeyed than he. 

So Bell Astere is home at last, people in Walkin- 
son said. His father is dead, his incubus is gone, he 
is a free man again. What is he going to do? for he 
has not money enough to support himself, unless he 
marries Miss Dabney; which is just what he is go- 
ing to do, said another. 

They watched and commented, but Astere did 
nothing. His position bewildered him. It was asif 
a melancholy ghost wandering through Hades with- 
out mind or pleasure, should suddenly be put into 
the bright Grecian sunlight, aman again, but strange 
to his place, unready in the use of his faculties. He 
had had his dreams of achievement, his long hours 
of yearning work, his early successes, his praise, his 
blame, the blame that falls so lightly to a young 
man’s share. Now years had been spent perforce in 
dilettante sauntering about the most hackneyed cities 
of Europe. He had lost the power of concentrated 
study. He had passed the hours in which honors 
lie. He was too old to study his profession now, 
and hope to rise in it. Thirty-three, and standing 
where the boys of twenty were standing. He knew 
he had done his duty; that ought to satisfy him, yet 
once in a while he conned over his losses. He had 
once been desperately in love. What a sweet May 
idyl was that! But his love seemed to have frozen 
before him, from the glowing and dimpling reality 
to an image of snow. Was it his fault or Clara’s? 
He could not tell. While pursuing these ungenial 
meditations, he was sitting in the corner of a pew at 
one of Fenelossa’s matinees. 

There had been a passion of Bach, followed by one 
of Chopin’s long involved pieces, and Astere had let 
his thoughts wander. Classical music did not suit 
him to-night. There was a long pause; the organ 
tones burst forth again, grew low, and died away in 
@ regretted note, and an angelic voice rang out. 
“Abide with me,” was the familiar hymn, but none 
of the hearers felt that they had heard it before. 
This swelling soprano was one of a choir, who kept 
their parts subservient to hers. It wasthe last piece 
on the programme, yet fora minute nobody stirred. 
Astere kept his place, like a statue, till the church 
was emptied. Then he got up, and turning around, 
looked up at the organ loft. In a few moments he 
was rewarded by seeing Sophie tying her bonnet 
strings, and Fenelossa with a portfolio of music in his 
hand. They came down and went out together, 
master and scholar. 

‘* 1 have sometimes wished,” said the organist, as 
he held open the tiny baize door, to allow Sophie to 
pass, ‘‘that somebody would make off with all the 
money in your family.’’ 

Sophie looked up with a laugh in her eyes. 

** J couldn’t take lessons of you then, signor.” 

* You would become an artist. Lift yourself to 
that height you dream aboutnow. You wouldspend 





voice sways more to the feelings than the tingers.” 


sleepless nights, days of labor, and the crown would 
come—the crown would come.” 


*Do I not work as you would wisb?” said Sophie, 
softly. 

“ How can you?” he returned. * You cannot com- 
mand your time, or your thoughts, perbaps. Your 
whole soul ought to be in your art. It will not accept 
a divided service.” 

** What shall [ do?” 

** It’s of no use,” he answered, passionately. ‘“‘ You 
need the spur of necessity,or a different atmosphere.” 

*“Didn’t I please you to-day?” Just above her 


breath. 
‘Please me!” repeated he. ‘* What a cold way of 
saying it. You drew my heart out. What was that 


you were reading about a soul in purgatory being 
soothed by a note in a voice. There are certain notes 
in yours, that would ease me in torment, I believe. 
I know what you might be, so I alone am dissatisfled 
with you.” 

Sophie didn’t look as if she were being scolded, but 
she accused her master of that misdemeanor. 

“Would you marry a musician and work with 
him?” : 

** And be scolded all the time?” 

*‘ He wouldn’t scold you, Sophie; he would adore 
you. Couldn’t you trust him?” 

* Cela depend.” 

‘QO, if you answer me with your trivial French, 1 
hayedone. I wish you understood Spanish. I can- 
not make love in English.” 

* It isn’t the fault of the language,” returned Sophie, 
with all the unconsciousness she could command. 
‘But you speak through music.” 

* Good-evening,” said Astere, overtaking them. 

Sophie looked round, and he saw the dreamy de- 
light in her face. And Fenelossa, how insolently 
handsome was he, as he lifted his cap with a smile. 

‘¢ Were you there?” he asked Astere. 

“Yes. You can sing, can’t you, Sophie?” 

‘‘Isn’t her voice superb, and yet it needs some- 
thing, as 1 have been telling her. If she has ever a 
sorrow, & passion, it wi!l become seraphic ” ; 

* Consolation,” said Sophie, with a little grimace, 
but with a deep blush also. 

‘* There’s the element of tragedy in you, I fear,” 
said Astere, holding the gate open for her. ‘ But I 
hope it may die undeveloped.” 

As Fenelossa took leave, he added, “I believe he 
would drive a poignard to your heart, if you would 
sing the better for it.” 

**O Bell Astere!” 

“It is quite in character, innocent lady.” 

** Don’t talk at the gate,” said Clara Dabney, from 
under the porch. ‘‘ Come in, Sophie, Bell is making 
you as idle as himself. You have taken the trick of 
loitering lately, as if there were no dinner-time.” 
Clara called him idle in jest, but people said that 
seriously of Bell Astere. Yet it was nottrue. Nor 
was he objectless. He was not making money, that 
was all. He was satisfied with his moderate in- 
come. 

He was full of kindness. He had much influence 
in certain quarters, and was always using it in be- 
half of some one. He took obstacles out of the paths 
of the workers. He sweetened their labor. Few 
knew these things. His circle of friends saw, and 
thought they knew an accomplished man of leisure, 
more ready in his courtesy than most. He had illa- 
minated Lauriger Horatius, bad portfolios filled with 
sketches, had read everything, and achieved nothing. 
Perhaps not. Years ago he had wished to marry 
Clara Dabney, to which plan there was no opposition 
except that offered by the mother, who did not like 
early marriages, and wished Clara to wait until she 
should come in possession of her own money, which 
was not until she became twenty-three. The two 
young people were very much enamored, and bound 
themselves by rings and promises to wait the course 
of time. Time is a sorcerer. He played some trick 
here. When Astere came home from Europe, he 
found a beautiful woman who laughed at him, and 
would not let him talk of love. 

“ We are very old friends, Bell,” said she in a ca- 





ressing way, “‘ but you have been away 60 long—it is 
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all xo strange! Let me have a year in which to know 
you again.” , 

**T hold you ina certain bond,” returned he, let- 
ting the diamond she had given him in their early 
betrothal sparkle like a star, “I bide my time.” 
*O, my ring!” exclaimed Clara; “ give it back 
to me, dear Bell. I don’t like to feel a chain.” 
“Isitachain? Indeed 1 will give it batk to you.” 
“No, no,” with a taint blush, “ you take it all so 
gravely. I do love yor—but—I don’t want to say so 
just yet.” 

‘As you please,” he returned, with an air of resig- 
nation, half assumed. “J will say no more until 
after your birthday, Clara, That is nota year, but 
it must do forone, Have I lost the right to kiss you, 
too? Seven yeara of Europe has been the cycle of 
Cathay.” 

With a half-langh, he went to talk over business 
Inatters with Mrs. Dabney; for all the maragement | 
of the estate was in his bands. Mrs. Dabney was 
very fond of him. She left everything to his decis- 
ions. Hebrovght papers for her to read and sign, 
and accounts for her to understand. But she looked 
at therm mildly through her spectacles, and was not 
much the wiser. 

Somebody has said that the hearts of middle-aged 
ladies are very easily won. Fenel. ssa thought so. 
There was something bewitching in his way of ad- 
dressing Mrs. Dabney. She felt while he talked to 
her, as ifnot all her grace and charm had flown. 
That was just what she meant she should feel. The 
lessons, his connection with Astere and other things 
brought the musician often tothe house. Clara said 
she did rot like him. She liked to study him from 
under her pearly lids, however. With all her fault- 
less disposition, her readiness in gay conversation, 
she had a lofty air about her. She was not affable, 
Fenelosea was haughty, and needed encouragement 
incompany. Clara was beautiful, and much incense 
was burnt before her, that gave her her priestess air, 
perhaps. She wondered what S»phie found so at- 
tractive in her ter. Hand ? Yes. Astere 
was also handsome, but the girls did not make a fool 
of him, she believed. She had been teld that every 
beggar of Spain had that calm dignity. It suited 
him very well. It was not coldness, no, it was the 
velvety crust over the crater. He made her think 
of one of Lockhart’s ballads. She couldn’t remem- 
ber which one. Bell Astere could tell; he never for- 
got what he read. 

It grew very black. A cold wind rose and swept 
through the city. In the house doors shut sudden- 
ly, blinds slammed, papers were scattered. A mass’ 
oft thunderous clouds lay over them. In the west the 
sun shone like an altar-flame. A pale mist suffused 
that part of the sky, a peculiar color rose and crept 
through it, a tint of brimstone. Presently the black 
clouds were scattered by the force of the wind. 
Small, swift drops rushed like an army against the 
barrier pane. The roads ran white. 

Sophie sat at the piano, her eyes glancing from 
Fenelossa’s face to the shining keys. He was watch- 
ing the tumult out of doors, and had forgotten to 
speak. The sounds tinkled lower and lower, and 
silence at last recalled the musician to himself. He 
heard the first notes of ‘‘Adelaide.” 

Don’t sing that; it has the power of Loreley over 
me. To-night I cannot bear it. I say mad things 
to you, and in the calm of more ordinary moments 
am ashamed of having disturbed you. You must 
pardon me.” 

Sophie looked at him, changed the key in which 
she had been playing, and let the light air ripple on, 
but did not speak. 

‘ Sophie,” said he, ‘‘ a composer is the creature of 
his moods, and must not be judged by orginary rules. 
Is that it?” 

The color rose in his dark cheek. Something in 
her accent annoyed him. 

‘© 7] know you are angry with me. I deserve it.” 
‘Assuredly not, signor, you mistake. Why should 
I be angry?” 

“Sing with me then,” said he, “that I may 
know your thoughts hold no record against me.” 

To hear these two superb voices following each 
other, higher and higher, interlacing and melting to- 
gether, was one of those pleasures close to pain. 
When the duet ended, and they turred from the 
piano, there was a little audience. Clarain her scar- 
let cloak, Astere leaning against the jamb, and two 
visitors, with their hearts on their lips, and in their 
eyes. 

Fenelossa’s rooms were on the second floor of the 
Grim Buildings, looking out on the noisiest and busi- 
est street in town. The outside turmoil, he said, was 
like the monotonous undertone or swell of the sea, 
very exviting to his creative faculties. To-night was 
the rehearsal evening, and Astere was waiting for 
the girls to uncloak themselves, as he listened to the 
stifled notes of the band. Fenelossa stood near the 
door, and every member of the society received his 
greeting. When the band-leader saw Sophie enter, 
he made a sign, and the intricate harmonies paused 
midway. Fenelossa looked around; but as he looked 
came that sweet air with which Sophie will always 
be associated in Walkinson; an air written for her 
voice, as all knew, by Fenelossa in one of his happiest 
moments. 

Sophie blushed, yet was pleased at the compliment, 
and a bright tint lit and vanished in Clara’s pure 
cheek. Her want of roses did not hurt her beauty, 
she was only liker a marble statue. Her figure was 
perfect, and her exquisite features like those of a 
Fortuna I have seen, and of which Fenelossa had a 
copy in aniche by his piano. It was Astere who,struck 





**T never saw a divinity so well selected,” he ob- 
served, “ for it is Fortune he serves.” 

Clara was no musician, and could not have told 
you why she haunted the rehearsals and matinees, 
except that Sophie must go, and Astere liked to be 
there. She could not touch an instrument nor sing, 
yet she shivered and sighed at certain movements in 
certain keys. Dance music excited ber; but she 
could not reason on her emotions. This want of 
something in her nature, this odd sympathy with 
what she did not understand, had its atrractions for 
Fenelossa. 

He, like all composers, bad two natures, one be- 
longing to the artist, thrilled, moved by the needs 
and torments of the creator, the other wholly hu- 
man, and yearning passionately for love. In the one 
mood, Sophie was the only woman in,the world to 
him. He was full of unrest and perplexity now. He 
could not tell what he wished. If at that moment 
he could have known his own desire detinitely, and 
the most bitter consequences to others, he would not 
have given up bis own gratification. Nobody’s sor- 
row ever reached him but bis own. 

Clara stood in the doorway, and Fenelossa, who 
during these thoughts had been playing an accom- 
paniment to Sophie’s song, went on at its close, strik- 
ing random notes, like the heavy, infrequent drops 
of rain before the storm. His eyes were fixed on 
Clara's face, with that far-away look you sometimes 
see in those of an absorbed painter. 

Clara’s lashes were down, but she knew he was 
looking at her. The music changed. There was ca- 
ressing and beseeching in the fluent strains. She 
did not know what be was saying to her, but with 
some thought of her own she glowed and trembled. 
Now the tones deepened into an ecstasy of passion. 
She lo>ked across the company, hesitated, then slow- 
ly took ber way until at length she stood beside him. 
That was enough. With a crash among the keys, 
the composer rose. 

“It is an improvisation,’ said Sophie, under her 
breath. She did not look at them; for she thought 
all the world would understand. 

Now the band began the Midwinter Symphony 
with arising note like wind. I cannot describe it. 
There were bars that chilled one, and Clara pulied 
up a fleecy shawl. There is music that makes you 
cold from intense feeling, this had frozen sounds; 
but, under all, sleet, or icy calm, chimed a delicate 
air, as nature seems to ring on a polar night. 

* Beautiful as it is,’’ said Clara, who was leaning 
on Astere’s arm, ‘it is too intellectual to please me; 
but then I cannot understand music.” 

** You understand some music,” said Fenelossa. 

“It is of a lower order, I fear, Signor Fenelossa, 
not the severe style.” 

* She prefers a waltz to a fugue,” remarked Astere. 

*T see,” replied the musician. “ Love is the soul 
of the waltz, its rhythm is passion.” 

“The band are putting up their instruments. Some 
of the people are going away,” said Sophie. ‘ How 
I hate the end of anything.” 

** Come, Clara, come out of your maze. We must 
go hme,” said Astere. 

‘““Wait a minute. Signor Fenelossa, I know you 
dislike dances, and refuse to go to them; but you 
will come to mine, will you not? It is my birthday 
party.” 

* Your birthday! do you have birthdays?” said he, 
in a tone that made the others smile. 

‘*T shall be twenty-three; you see I have had a 
good many.” 

** When is it to be?” 

** Thursday.” 

**1 will come, pardon me, on a condition,” he re- 
turned, eagerly. 

‘‘ What is it?” she asked, with a smile. 

“I wili write a waltz for you; will you honor me 
by dancing to it with me?” 

“T should certainly be ungrateful to refuse,” said 
Clara. 

** Good-night.” 

Fenelossa never slept that night. His brain was in 
a tumult of fancies. It was nearly four o’clock when 
he threw himself on the bed. The waltz was finish- 
ed; on the pages stood the crooked little cyphers of 
the sweetest melody he had ever written. He knew 
it was the best production of his power. 

** It is the flower of love and genius,” he said, ex- 
ultingly. 

Before the next night it was in the hands of the 
band master, the parts copied, and all at work. 

Astere had been watching the company a l.ttle 
grimly, for the last half hour. He had not had time 
before, being constantly occupied in finding partners 
for new girls and dancing with old ones. Supper 
was now over. None but the inveterate dancers 
kept the fluor. 

‘“*Here you are at last!’ he exclaimed; “I have 
been waiting for you to drift this way, and the crowd 
has brought you to me, as the waves bring a shell.” 

** Yes,” said Sophie. “It is a good simile. lam 
astrand.” 

“IT hope our radiant composer has not forgotten 
the waltz.” 

‘‘ Forgotten it,” repeated Sophie. ‘* He never for- 
gets anything. It was not to be played until after 
supper. He insisted on that, for some mysterious 
Treason.”’ 

** He has everything his own way,” said Astere, 
“and withal a marvellous power of bewitching one’s 
senses, so that it is difficult to be severe enough on 
him.” ¢ 

** Hark,”’ whispered Sophie, ‘this is it.” 

And on her words rose the long, sighing swell of 





by the resemblance, called Clara’s attention te it. 


the wind instruments, and the light pizzicato of the 





violius. Clara and the composer were standing to- 
gether. Her eyes were bent on the floor, her cheeks 
were suffused with color. Her face was perfectly 
quiet, and yet she seemed to smile. 

There was a mixture of command and entreaty in 
Fenelossa’s manner. Now the dancers began to 
gather. All paused for these two. A moment’s 


swaying hesitation, and the couples floated by. How | 


the music waved and darkened! How the faces of 
the dancers changed! Men grew pale, girls rosy as 
they listened. 

‘* How do you understand it?” asked Astere, draw- 
ing Sophie’s cold hand through his arm. ; 

“Tt is a declaration, is it not?” and she looked him 
in the face. 

They walked back, and stood in the door of the lit- 
tle withdrawing-room, in time to meet Fenelossa as 
he led Clara in at the opposite entrance. She sat 
down slightly moved, and glanced with involuntary 
regret at the intruders, 

Fenelossa poured out a glass of wine, and offered 
it to Clara. She barely tasted, but he drank it at 
once, and appeared aware of one presence only. 

** Signor Fenelossa,” Asteie began, “I congratu- 
late you—upon the waltz It has upset our senses. 
Such music is lotus-eating.” 

He was slipping the ring up and down his finger as 
he spoke. 

‘We are all friends,” said Fenelossa. ‘I may 
speak?” Just turning towards Clara, ‘‘ Congratu- 
late me further. Iam madeavery kappy man to- 
night.” 

**Do you mean,” asked Astere blandly, but more 
distinctly than he usually spoke, ‘* that you are en- 
gaged to Miss Dabney?” 

**She has honored me with the promise of her 
hand,” he answered, with a scarlet cheek. 

“*T felicitate you both,” said Astere,with alow bow. 

It occurred to Sophie that something might be ex- 
pected from her, so she went to Clara, whose eyes 
were fixed on the point of her sash. which she was 
wrinkling very badly. Her little hand rested on her 
cousin’s shoulder; she touched her cheek with her 
lips, but ceald not think of anything to say. 

“Come, Sophie,” said Astere, hearing an imagin- 
ary summons, and as they turned to go, he dropped 
the diamond ring on Clara’s lap. 

‘That was rather an awkward situation,” he re- 
marked. ‘I think, Sophie, I should feel better if I 
could thrash that fellow with one of his own violins, 
But he shall marry her. I will give him no time 
to change his mind. Sophie,” changing his tone, 
‘it’s of no use my pretending I don’t know anything. 
Iam your—I wont say brother, because that’s like a 
novel—but I am. an old friend, in some respects bet- 
ter than a brother. It will give me the greatest pain 
Iever had in my life, if I see that you care about 
this.” 

‘* T—I do not care,” said Sophie. 

Astere was only a man, and he believed her. 

Fenelossa was in all a lover’s haste to be married. 
He longed to show Clara Spain. Astere hurried 
every one without appearing todoso. There was no 
use in delay. 

** She is now of age to choose for herself; she was a 
mere baby, you know, when she was promised to 
me.” 

“JT had much rather have you for my son, Bell,” 
Mrs. Dabney answered. 

But Astere and Fenelossa managed to soothe her 
dissatisfaction. And once in the wedding prepara- 
tions, she was in a state of blisstul content. 

The day was fixed. The choir of All-Angels, the 
care and pride of Fenelossa for s0 many months, had 
conceived the pretty project of singing an epithala- 
mium, and had practised secretly to gain perfection, 
without the knowledge of their leader. Without de- 
mur, the soprano took her part. 

As Fenelossa turned from the altar, the pure tones 
of that incomparable voice smote ear and heart. In 
rising and dying strains it held its own alone, till the 
full choir burst in, and All-Angels echoed to the glad 
music. But Fenelossa could only hear the voice of 
Sophie soaring above all with a cry of pain. Yet how 
beautiful it was. Perfect now. 

“T could have made her an artist,’’ said he to him- 
self, feeling as ifa madness had possessed him. “I 
ought to have married her.” And in that moment 
he regretted everything. As he put his wife’s splen- 
did draperies into the carriage, he confessed he bad 
made a mistake. He had laid aside the life of a mu- 
sician for that of a gentleman. 

It was true. There was a mistake somewhere. 
The spirit of music seemed to desert him. Nobody 
speaks of him to-day. He is as if dead, for by his 
world of admirers he is forgotten. 


re 





A CHAPTER ON FLIES. 

At the breaktfast-table he dips into the tea or cof- 
fee-cup, if he have a chance, and is otten scalded to 
death for his temerity. He darts from the sugar- 
basin to the cream-jug, and not unfrequently falls 
into the clammy liquor, and is drowned for his greed- 
iness. Sitting alone at breaktast, one morning, at a 
country inn, with nothing particular to do, and with 
no newspaper or book to read, I amused myself by 
extricating an unfortunate fly from the cream into 
which it had tallen, and placed it on the tablecloth 
to live or die, as fate, not I, might determine. It 
was notin my power to do anything more tor my 
‘small fellow-creature. Its wings were clogged, for 
thecream. Jt had not lain in this unhappy condi- 
tion above a minute, when another fly was tempted 
to take alook. Whether the new-comer understood 
the real state of the case, or whether it was too fond 








of cream to refuse to taste It, even when clotted over 
the body of a moribund brother, is not easy to decide; 
but putting out its little proboscis, it began to suck 
vigorously at the cream. Nor was it left alone to its 
enjoyment, or to its work of mercy, whichever it 
may have been, for it was speedily joined by tive or 
six other flies, who all sucked away so busily at the 
cream on the legs, wings and body of my little friend, 
that it soon began to turn and flutter. Ultimately 
it rose on its feet, rubbed its two fore-legs together, 
asa happy man rubs his hands, and finally flew 
away as briskly as if nothing had happened. 

It is the constant thirst which besets the fly that 
not only leads it into danger, but which principally 
renders it so troublesome in summer, whether to 
man or other animals. The fly settles upon your 
head or face, not to suck your blood for a drink, like 
the mosquito, the gnat, or the midge, and, worst of 
all, the gallinipper, but simply that it may slake its 
thirst at the pearly drops upon your skin—visib'e 
and tempting to the fly, though i:.visible to yourself: 
When bent on an object of this kind, the persever 
ance of the fly is wonderfal. Nothing but death will 
keep it away from you. Driven off for a moment, it 
returns to the charge, brave in its ignorance. Who 
has often succeeded in chasing a bluebottle into the 
four corners of a pane of glass, and so catching him? 
The only rcvorded instance of success is that of the 
irascible Anglo-Indian who, in his despair, seized a 
poker for the task. ‘I smashed the window,” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly, “ but never mind—I killed 
the fly.” 

Naturalists tell us that the fly is stone-deaf—in this 
respect unlike the bee, which swarms to the noises 
made upon warming-pans or other metallic imple- 
ments. But nature is always kind. Our deaf little 
friend, the fly, can see both behind and betore, and 
cannot be taken wholly unawares. The inconve- 
nience suffered in our dwellings from the conifion 
house-fly is not great, unless to grocers, butchers and 
fishmongers; though in the Miidle and Southern 
States they are often as great a plague as mosquitoes. 
They tumble into your tea, your soup, your lager- 
beer, your wine, your gravy; fasten upon every damp 
spot on the tablecloth, in scores and hundreds; cover 
every article of food, and defile your windows, your 
muirrors, your picture-frames—everything that is 
bright and shiny—and are the despair of the good 
housewife. You may catch them with fly-papers, 
and attract them with a light by a very ingenious 
“Yankee notion,” and so kill them by countless 
thousands; but their numbers never seem to dimin- 
ish. Nothing but cold weather has any effect in 
staying the plague. The weakest are killed off by 
myriads when the frost comes, and the strongest be- 
take themselves out of sight into little holes and 
corners of the wails, outside and in, or in the bark of 
trees, and compose themselves to sleep until the 
summer comes again. The fly, like the dormouse, 
the bear, and many other living creatures, hyber- 
nates. Sometimes a gleam of sunshine in November 
or December wakes up a fly from his nap. The rash 
insect thinks that summer has come again, crawls 
out, shakes itself, and makes a melancholy attempt 
to be lively and happy. The adventurer generally 
pays with its life the penalty of its ignorance, and 
never sees Summer nor lumps of sugar more. 

Field-flies are not very troublesome in England, 
except to horses and cattle. They are mostly of a 
larger species than the domestic fly, and are consid- 
erably more ferocious and pertinacious. 1 was once 
coming down from the top of Goatfell, in the Island of 
Arran, one of the loveliest of the Western Isles, pos- 
sessing one of the sublimest of Scotch mountains, 
when I was suddenly attacked by a cloud of fliesa 
little larger than the domestic fly. The cloud was 
certainly a cube of fifteen or twenty feet, and must 
have contained millions of flies. They followed me 
for miles in my progress down the mountain towards 
the little hostelry of Brodick, and fastened upon ev- 
ery exposed part of face and neck, to drink in the 
moisture that hard exercise had brought out over 
all the surface of my body. I unloosed my plaid 
from my shoulders to scare away the invaders. In 
vain! In vain! One down, a thousand came on! I 
clapped my hands together in the midst of the cloud, 
and slew my hundreds at every coming together of 
my palms. It wasof no use. You can’t frighten a 
tly, you can only kill him. On they came—on, for- 
ever on, like the rushing of Niagara! At last I struck 
into a belt of plantation, thickly wooded with fir and 
larch, where my tormentors seemed to lose their way ; 
for in five minutes I was disembarrassed of them, 
much to my satisfaction. Since that time I have 
learned to sympathize with horses and vehicles pur- 
sued by flies for miles, in defiance of the whip of the 
driver; and to admire the friendly arrangement of 
two horses in a field. “Stand with your haunches 
towards my head,” says Dobbin to Bobbin, “and 
brush away the flies from my ears with your beauti- 
ful long tail, and I will do the same good turn for 
you.” ‘ Agreed,” says Bobbin to Dobbin; and 80 
they stand for hours under the shadow of trees in the 
sultry summer heats, mutually helpful, and doubt- 
less quite well aware of the convenience as well as 
fairness of the bargain. 

The first great use of all flies in the economy of 
nature seems to be to act the part of scavengers, and 


consume the decaying animal matters, or excretions, | ‘ 


that are not good above ground—though they would 
be excellent under ground, if it were worth any one’s 
while to put them there. The next is that they sup- 
ply food for birds and fishes. What is the use of the 
ephemera? They are born, grow old, and die in one 
day; they seem to do nothing in their short lifetime 
but dance in the sunshine. : 
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feeling almost like envy. So near to laying the bur- 
den down, she thougbt. 

** You are very good to come to me,” said Lizzie, 
smiling. 

“No; only selfish. I came to you for comfort.” 

Lizzie pressed her friend’s hand softly. 

“The season brings old things back, Hilary?” she 
said, wistfully. 

“Yes, Lizzie. And I think and think, till Iam 
almost crazed. It isn’t like anything that will end 
in just sojmany years. To have to look forward and 
forward, and only think that it is to go on and on, 
and no end to it but death. That is what is so hard 
to bear, Lizzie—that, and the shame.” 

Hilary’s hands were pressed upon her bosom, and 
she rocked back and forth, her wild eyes upon Lizzie, 
her lips parched, and her head feverishly hot. Mrs. 
Maynard went out softly, wiping away a tear or two 
with her apron. 

The cosy kitchen looked very bright after the dim- 
ly-lighted sick-room. It was a cheerful, picturesque 
interior, that would have been a godsend to an 
artist. 

The room was large and low; there was a great 
open fire; the walls were colored in a warm cchre 
tint, and the firelight flashed upon them, and twin- 
kled uponthe gray crockery and the shining tin ves- 
sels upon the cupboard shelves. At one side of the 
room a shoemaker’s bench was affixed to the wall, 
and John Maynard sat before it, keeping time to the 
uninterrupted click of the hammer, by whatever 
song came into his head. He sang dreadfully out of 
tune, to be sure, and bis voice was like a creaking 
cart-wheel; but his good-humored, grotesque, earn- 
est face reconciled one to artistic defects in his 
Singing. 

Mr. Selwyn, who lodged with the Maynards, came 
in presently, and, instead of going directly to his 
study, sat down to enjoy the hospitable fireside. In 
a moment his eye lighted upon the dark figure that 
seemed to try to conceal itself in the corner. Mrs. 
Maynard, meeting his inquiring look, said: 

“It isa stranger, sir—a traveller,” in a whisper. 
Then louder, ‘“* Wont you come to the fire, sir? ’Tis 
but cold in that corner.” . 

The man came forward, without a word, and took 
the seat she placed for bim. 

It was a very curious figure of a man, and Mr. Sel- 
wyn could not help noticing him. <A weird, white 
face, almost hid in a tangled dark beard ; hollow eyes, 
that shunned a meeting with any others, and roved 
about as he spoke. 

“T's acold night,” remarked Mr. Selwyn, courte- 
ously. 

“Christmas weather!” muttered the man. 

“ That’s true enough, sir,” said good Mrs. May- 
nard. ‘It does always come cold about Christinas, 
as I’ve noticed ever since I was a little girl. I didn’t 
mind it then, but I’m getting an old woman now.” 

“Sho, mother! you aint old!” said her husband, 
pausing between two bars of “Annie Laurie.” ‘‘ Why, 
it only seems the other day, like, that we was mar- 
ried, and you was a pretty red-cheeked girl—” 

“And now I’m a fat old woman,” said his wife, 
cheerily. 

“No, no!” persisted John, stoutly. “ You was a 
bit slimmer then than you are now, to be sure, but 
that don’t signify. Why, if I want to see you as you 
was then, I’ve only to shut my eyes a minute, and 
then you are again as pretty as a picter.” 

“ Now, John, don’t go tu talk in that way,” said 
Mrs. Maynard, her round face shining with pleasure. 
* You must excuse him, sir,’”’ looking at Mr. Selwyn. 
“John will have his joke. But talk about folks 
changing—there’s Hilary Burton—she’s in Lizzie’s 
room this blessed minute—” 

The stranger gave asudden start, which did not 
escape Mr. Selwyn, and uttered a quick exclamation. 

“Did you speak, sir?” asked Mrs. Maynard. 

He seemed to shrink away from the light. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, nervously. ‘‘ You 
mentioned a name familiar to me.” 

“OQ, Hilary Burton? That aint her name, though, 
they say—or, leastwise, it aint her married name; 
for Hilary’s been married, they say—’’ 

“Now, mother, don’t go to gossiping about the 
neighbors. *Taint likely Hilary wants folks to know 
she’s been married, else she wouldn’t ’a took her 
maiden name again. ‘ You see, sir,” turning to the 
stranger, “ folks think the husband was but a scamp- 
ish sort of fellow, and there was trouble.” 

‘* Where is he?” said the stranger, slowly. 

Mr. Maynard shook his head. 

**T don’t surely know, but I suspect he’s where he 
ought to be.” 

‘Now, father,” protested his wife, ‘‘don’t go to 
hinting in that way. It’s more than likely that aw- 
ful story wasn’t true, though to be sure it came 
straight enough.” 

“What story?” 

“About Hilary’s husband, you know,” said Mrs. 
Maynard, mysteriously. ‘A fine fellow as ever was, 
they said—belonged to one of the best families, but 
turned out dreadfully; got into trouble—I don’t 
rightly know what ’twas—” 

“Of course you don’t, mother,” said her husband, 
patronizingly. ‘Women don’t understand such 
things. It was forgery, sir, that’s what ’twas—and 
you can guess where it sent him. If it had been some 
folks, it would have been hushed up, but he wasn’t 
solucky. *I'was hard on Miss Hilary.” 

“And on the young man, too,” said Mrs. Maynard, 
compassionately. ‘Just think of fifteen years in the 
State Prison. A body would think he might repent 
in that time.” 

“Tf he should repent,” said the stranger, in a 








weak, quavering voice, “if he should repent, and 
come back to her, and beg her to forgive him, do you 
think she would?” 

All three of his auditors stared at him for an in- 
stant in surprise, 

“If he prayed her to forgive him, and showed her 
how sore had been his punishment, and how bitter 
had been his repentance, and how hopeless he was of 
anything good to come without her, don’t you think 
she would pity him, and take him back to bis old 
place in her heart?”’ 

A minute’s silence, and then Mrs. Maynard said, 
looking up with eyes that could not see for tears: 

“T don’t know. I don’t know! Hilary Burton is 
proud—it was a terrible blow to her. But she has a 
great, good heart—a little cold and soured, maybe, for 
it has been a sore trouble—but tender and pitiful to 
suffering.” 

The stranger leaned his elbow on the table, shaded 
his face with his hand, and was silent. 

The next morning, just at daybreak, there came a 
knock at the door of Mr. Selwyn’s study. Opening 
it, he saw the pale, haggard face that had so interest- 
ed him, pale still, but lit by a great hope. 

“A merry Christmas!” Agatha conld not tell 
whether she said it herselfin her dreams, or whether 
some one spoke it at her ear. She half rose, and 
looked over at Hilary. Her eyes were open, and her 
face wore a happier look than Agatha had seen upon 
it for years. 

“T’ve been dreaming,” she said, with a peaceful 
smile. ‘I dreamed Arthur was come back. Who 
knows, Agatha?—perhaps he may come back yet, 
and in his right mind, and we may all be happy 
again.” 

Agatha kissed her, smiling, and told her that 
thinking of that would make the merricst Christmas 
that ever was. Then she ran about blithely, opening 
the window, and letting in the sweet, pure, cold air, 
tossing down a kind word or two to Job Morris 
standing on the doorstep with the milk-can in his 
hand, and fina!ly running down stairs to see that the 
chicken was done to a turn, and that Rachel didn’t 
forget to set out the best china. 

When she was gone, Hilary rose and dressed her- 
self carefully. She did not know why she chose out 
the prettiest dress in her wardrobe—one that she had 
worn in her happy days, or why she selected the 
sweetést flowers from her bouquet for her hair. Sure- 
ly, Christmas did not matter to her. 

She stood at the window a minute before going 
Gown. While she looked at the people hurrying to 
and fro, heard the gay shouts and good wishes, the 
chimes on the neighboring church rang out a mellow, 
sweet song of gladness and good-will. Hilary started 
presently and went down. 

Agatha met her tenderly. She was just ready to 
cry all the time, to seo Hilary so much more than 
usual like her old self. There was not much talk 
during the breakfast. At its close, Hilary said: 

TI will go down to the morning service with you, 
Agatha.”’ 

Agatha’s heart leaped. It was so good to see Hilary 
‘‘take an interest.” The two sisters went out to- 
gether, and down the cheerful street through the 
sunshine and cold, and so into the dim, beautiful 
church, which looked like some woodland temple 
fresh from the great Hand to whose wership it was 
dedicated, so green, and solemn, and stately was it. 
From the choir half hid by a luxuriant drapery and 
festooning of forest green, a low, sweet music floated 
out, that quickly entranced all Hilary’s senses, made 
her forget all that was painfal and wretched in her 
lot, and filled her soul with an inexpressible tender- 
ness and pity for all suffering, with a sweet, exquisite, 
abounding thankfalness. 

By-and-by the service was over. Agatha stood up 
to go out, and Hilary, too, rose. Then some one—she 
saw in a moment that it was Mr. Selwyn—came and 
said: 

*¢ Lizzie Maynard is much worse. The doctor does 
not think she can live through the day. She wants 
you to come to her.” 

They went out, then, Agatha pale and awed, and 
Hilary filled with a great compassion. Ah, how 
good life was! How hard to leaveit! They walked 
with quick steps, and in a few minutes stood at John 
Maynard’s door. 

There was no click at the work-bench now, no 
humning of cheerful songs. John sat by the fire, 
depressed and silent. Mrs. Maynard came to the 
door, and,welcomed them with red eyes. 

Yhe golden noon light was shining into Lizzie’s 
room when they entered. The girl’s face was trans- 
figured. The atmosphere of the immortal life al- 
ready breathed around her. 

*¢] told mother I wanted the sunshine,” she said, 
with a luminous smile. ‘The way grows brighter 
and brighter, the nearer it reaches towards heaven, 
and I want the outward sunshine as well.” 

Hilary’s eyes were heavy with tears. 

‘‘T meant you should have such a merry Christ- 
mas, Lizzie,” she stammered. 

‘‘O, itis a beautiful Christmas. And last night, 
too—I want to tell you about last night. No, it wont 
tire me. I am strong yet. Last night, Hilary, I 
thought a great deal about what you told me, and af- 
ter you were gone, I had what seems to me like a 
beautiful dream. I thought he came—your hus- 
band—and when I spoke his name—Arthur Ross—he 
shuddered, and said that the name was forgotten 
among men, or only remembered to be linked with 
shame and condemnation. But I told him I had bet 





just now heard it from lips that trembled in pro- | 


nouncing it, and that it came froma Leart fullof love | 


and pity for him, And then, Hilary, he sobbei—you 
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never saw such weeping, Hilary—and ‘said he dared 
not believe God would be so good to him. And then 
he told me the whole bitter story of his life—the 
temptation, the sin, the despair, and the remorse 
that was tenfold harder than the punishment, 
though that was hard—hard to be shut out fromthe 
busy world, to be parted from the only face that was 
dear to him. But he said that face never was absent; 
it came to him in his sorrowful, waking hours, and in 
his still more sorrowful dreams, and the ‘thought of 
that one, an the pity and love that waited for,him, 
kept him up through all the long, dreadful years— 
which, after all, fell short of the measure which was 
pronounced. One day, be was surprised by a strange 
clemency that set him free to go whither he would. 
And so, palo with long confinement, and more like a 
ghost than a man, he followed up the traces of his , 
wife, and at last came upon the little country town 
where she had fled to hide her misery. 

“At first he had meant to fly to her instantly—there 
could be no peace for him till she forgave him—but 
when he found himself close by her he was afraid. 
He remembered her pride, and feared. Then he got | 
a chance sight of her, and seeing the change in her, 
realized moro bitterly than ever the wrong he had 
done her. And so he thought he would go away, and 
not darken her life again. But first—don’t sob so, 
Hilary, my story is most done—he made up a box of 
gifts, putting in a tew of the flowers she used to love 
—it was so pleasant to think that he could thus, un- 
seen, brighten the holiday for her--a minute more, 
Hilary—and then, when he meant to go away forever, 
God threw her in his way again, and the old longing 
grew too strong, and so, for the sake of the old, true 
love, for the sake of the dear Lord who has forgiven, 
and for their little child, who long ago went to the 
bosom of God from their arms, he comes to his wife, 
and waits to be forgiven.” 

Hilary’s eyes were wild and eager. 
light flooded her face. 

“* Why does he wait?” she cried. ‘The forgive- 
ness waits—has waited—O, so long for him!” 

There was a stir, a rustle, her sight swam, and 
then, with a low, inarticulate cry, she sprang for- 
ward. Arthur Ross could not lift his head at first. 
It was enough to feel the rain of her tears upon his 
forehead, without wishing to see her love and forgive- 
ness written in her face. But at last their eyes met, 
and again Hilary’s overflowed. 

“To see how you have suffered,” she faltered. 
“And my heart was hard—so bard to you, until 
within a little while.” 

By-and-by, Agatha said she would go home. Ar- 
thur and Hilary should stay with Lizzie. She had 
brought them together, and it was not meet that 
they should separate, until death parted them. Mr. 
Selwyn went out with her, and they walked along 
silently. 

**T am so glad for Hilary,” she said, at last. “ But 
Iam thinking it will make her quite independent of 
me. For years my whole aim has been to interest 
and divert Hilary, and now—”’ 

She stopped; her life was done, she thought. What 
was there left? They were at her own door, now, 
and she turned, smiling. 

“ Will you come in, Mr. Selwyn?” 

He looked at her. There was a strong, ccntrolled 
emotion, that showed in his voice, as he said: 

*“*You don’t know what you ask, Agatha. If I 
come into your home,I shall claim admittance to 
your heart as well—never again to go forth. May I 
come, Agatha?” 

An incredulous wonder, a wistful doubt, shone 
over her face. Then the wonder fied, the doubt be- 
came a radiant confidence. 

“Come!” she said, extending her hand. 





A tremulous 





And so that Christmas brought to each its special 
gifts. To Agatha, love fulfilled and satisfied; to 
Hilary, the joy of reconciliation, of rest after pain, 
but to the sick girl the fairest good, the most blessed 
joy of all—the bliss of heaven. 


CURE FOR THE HICCUPS. 

Travelling some time since, by railroad, from Co- 
lumbus to Baltimore, we took a seat immediately in 
front of a gentleman who was suffering under a par- 
oxysm of hiccups, to a degree that we had never 
before witnessed. In a few minutes a person ap- 
peared from the end of the car, and took a seat be- 
side him, when he said, “Sir, can you tell me what 
is good for the hiccups? I have been aftlicted in the 
way you see me since yesterday noon, and have had 
no relief from any physician to whom I applied for ; 
assistance. I am worn out with suffering.” To this 
the person replied, ‘Sir, I can cure you in less than 
two minutes by your watch. Hold up, high above 
your head, two fingers of your hand, lean back in 
your seat, open your mouth anil throat, so as to give 
a free passage to your lungs, breathe very long and 
softly, and look very steadily at your fingers.” In 
less than the time specified the cure was furmel, one 
hiccup only occurring during the trial. The patient 
could not express gratitude; while the practitioner 
only exacted from him, as a fee, the promise that he 
would extend the knowledge which he had imparted, 
as freely as he had received it, assuring him that he 
would never be disappointed in the result. 
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Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was recently exam- 
ining a police constable in a case of felony, and asked 
hin, * Did you find it jast as it was?” The erudite 
constable replied, “No, my lord, it was just as it 
were.” Tue court roared at this correction of his 
lurdahip’s grammar. 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 
Che Master of Renfreto Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 


BY EDGAR T. GORDON, 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE NEWGATE CROWD. 


Ir Renfrew had suspected his wife, he had never 
in soui realized the full depth of her degradation and 
hisown. With Bernard for a willing witness to the 
conversation between Mrs. Renfrew and her cousin 
Edgar, there wanted not proof. He might easily 
have rid hiu self of this bad woman, Afterwards he 
might have married Ethel. 

Raymond, however, blaming himself only for his 
precipitation, remembering the warnings of his fath- 
er and Ada, called himself a fool, and resolved that 
the whole punishment should fall upon himself. It 
was a wild notion, that which sprang into the mind 
of the quondam reformer. His belief in humanity 
was dying out, his love for his kind waxing feeble. 

This goddess was ashe wolf. He would not stand 
in her way; he would leave her to riot in the wealth 
she had married him for. Let hertriumph. Lethis 
agents manage his estates as best they might, He 
left no heir, no prospect of one. Only Hilda, as the 
husband’s heir, would erjoy the property; and when 
acertain number of years were over, let thechildren 
of his sisters divi‘'c the spoil. 

Considering that Raymond had no love for Hilda, 
it is singular that he should have determined to sac- 
rifice his hopes and prospects fur her sake. All hu- 
man motives are mixed. Renfrew’s nature was a 
very noble one; and yet disgust, anger, shame, per- 
haps hopeless love for pure, beautiful Ethel Hawkes- 
leigh had a great deal to do with h’s resolve. He 
would collect some thousands of pounds, and he 
would flee away to the East-none should know 
whither. He would take leave of everybody, as if he 
were going for a mere tour to Jerusalem and Bag- 
dad, and then he would never write home. Nobody 
should ever hear of him. 

Hilda might marry Edgar Hawkesleigh if she 
liked, when report should have named bim dead. 
He was Ethel’s brother, or else Renfrew could have 
found it in bis heart to measure his man’s brute 
strength and fury against those of his rival. He 
would not have called him out and shot him. Hu- 
man life was in Renfrew’s eyes a precious thing, with 
which man and maw’s vengeance, and man’s (s0- 
called) justice have nothing to do. Still he would 
have liked to strike Edgar with his strong, muscular, 
passion-nerved fists. He was Ethel’s brother. Ren- 
frew heaved a great sigh, and let him escape. 

He did not go to his room that night after over- 
hearing the guilty conversation in the library. He 
walked out, and wandered about in the cool, shady 
streets before the heat of the day came on, bis 
thoughts in a tumult, his heart hot, his brain whir- 
ing. It was strange how his thoughts clung to me: k 
and holy Ethel, sleeping, he believed, peacefully at 
that moment. 

“Women’s feelings are not so strong 28 ours,” 
muttered Renfrew. ‘I thought she loved me before 
1 married Hilda. Now she is all calm, and gentle- 
ness, and saint-like composure. Cursed wretch that 
I did not gather the flower while it was in my hand! 
She might have been my wife. Eventhen I wavered 
fur an instant between her and Hilda— even then, be- 
fore [ loved her. Now I would give my heart’s best 
blood for her sake, and she has grown as cold as a 
marble saint. I must not blight and crush the 
wretched woman I have married, to make myself 
happy! Adivorce court! Lin a divorce court! I 
publicly hunting down and disgracing a woman for 
whom I would once have died! Never!’ 

His lip curled with the proud resolve of endurance. 
At that moment he found himself on the skirts ofa 
great, swaying crowd,—a crowd hideous with crime, 
and filth, and brutal ignorance. Such a crowd as he 
had one day dreamed of cleansing, comforting, train- 
ing, teaching, reforming, reclaiming. 

As the Christ-like Bishop Bienvenue, he would fain 
have giver his most precious things, if, by that 
means, he could Lave rescued one life from famine, 
degradation and sin, or brought back one soul from 
the devil’s clutches. He bad tired of the good work ; 


| not because his energies or health had failed, but be- 


cause his own heart had grown so sore that now it 
could hardly feel for others. 

That was a sickening sight which Raymond saw. 
What heads were there! Bruatalized, cunning, cru- 
el, sensual! Could hell show worse? Our dreams 
or hell could not. They were hardly men—thcse 
with unkempt hair, and grinning jaws, and features 
swollen with gin. And women! Could those shame- 
less creatures—some of them with babes at their 
breasts— be women? Not even that sacred employ- 
ment, the nursing of an infant, could lend @ touch 
of poetry to the filthy, half-tipsy, half-naked crea- 
tures, who swore, and cursed, and brought the blood 
of shams to Renfrew’s thin dark cheek with their 
ribaldry. He had wandered amongst the mob which 
was gathered round black Newgate. 

A gallows was reared high above the prison wall; 
a bell every five minutes sent out asonorous sound 
upon the summer breeze; the heavens were blue; 
white and golden cleads of morning were sailing 
away from the eastern chambers. 
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TSH FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








Babylon was just astir; its great heart was begin- 
ning to throb with early life. Servant lasses swept 
the area steps, or shook the mats at the hall door; 
the news-boy and the milk-boy were going their 
rounds; city clerks were breakfasting at Camberwell 
and Brixton; porters were lingering about the ware- 
house doors; the river sparkled in the sun, and the 
silent barges went down with the tide; the dy'ng 
were moaning upon pillows wet with the tears of 
mourners; the dead lay cold and frozen into the last 
apathy; the sick turned feverishly from side to side, 
while the calm physician stood by with fingers on 
the pulse and cooling draughts, anxious to preserve 
the precious essence, which God breathed into the 
nostrils. It ts bis breath which the murderer stops. 

The bell tolls. Renfrew paused. His face grew 
livid. He was about to see a man die. 

And now appear upon the platform three forms— 
two of God’s ministers, and a fair, slight, boyish 
young man. He is white with fear. What he did 
in seltish greed and brutal instinct of saféty after 
crime—what he perpetrated in the wild excitement 
of robbery and wrong—the law will do to him to-day, 
Calmly, andin the face of thousands, slowly, and 
with method, his life will be taken from him. 

“Commit your soul to God,” says the pitying 
Christian minister. The criminal falls upon his neck, 
and weeps out his wild terror there in front of the 
crowd. Even as he had no mercy upon the white- 
haired aged man, who died on the policeman’s rough- 
sleeved shoulder, so will not the law have pity upon 
him. He gave his victim no time to prepare to meet 
his God. The law has given him three weeks; but 
no more, no longer—no more. If the soul be not rec- 
onciled now it never can be, says the law, for your 
time is come. The crowd yells. Seeing his coward 
terror, the crowd laughs. Thus might the lost in 
Tophet greet a new-comer. The crowdcheers, Ray- 
mond could bear no more. He rushed away before 
the closing scene; before the helpless, guilty creature 
was sent out of life, fullowed by the howls and hisses 
of a degraded multitude. 

This last scene weighed upon Renfrew, and from 
loving his kind he began to despise then. The cyn- 
icism of Bernard Hawkesleigh seemed to bave in- 
fected the young man’s soul. He said to himself 
again and again that he would go to the East. He 
presented himself before Hilda as she lingered over 
her late, luxurious breakfast, and somewhat startled 
her by announcing his intention. 

“T shall require to godown into Moorshire for a 
fortnight, to collec some money and put things in 
order.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“TI will come,” she said; ‘‘I will come into Moor- 
shire.” 

He looked at her with surprise. She go into Moor- 
shire. She—when in his absence she might enjoy 
Hawkesleigh’s society so easily. 

“* Are you serious?” asked Renfrew. 

*¢ Perfectly.” 

**So be it.” 

Before she started for Renfrew Manor, Hilda re- 
ceived the following letter from Edgar: 


‘‘ DEAREST ONE,—I am in absolute jeopardy—upon 
the point of being arrested for debt on all hands. 
I must fly to France. Can you send me twenty 
pounds? E. H.” 

Hilda sent him what he asked for. When Berrard 
heard that the Renfrews were going down into Moor- 
shire, he resolved to go likewise. He had not laid 
any direct plan of vengeance yet; but the end he 
was determined to gain. He went to Ethel, with 
wild, mad-looking eyes, and ordered her to prepare 
to accompany him to Hawkesleigh directly. Three 
days afterwards he and Ethel, with Miss Martin, 
were established at the castle. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
HILDA’S PLOT. 


HILDA travelled with her husband down into 
Moorshire. During all the journey, Raymond was 
courteous, cold and constrained towards his magnifi- 
cent wife. Somehow or other, she felt the difference. 
She comprehended that the day of her power was 
dead; that her scorning was opposed by a scorning 
as deep, her indifference by a reserve as icily impen- 
etrable, and her contempt by a disdain more utterly 
annihilating than any which she had in her power to 
pour upon Raymond. She knew all this, and chafed 
at it; and her heart boiled with mortified rage and 
wounded vanity, while her hatred of the man she had 
married to destroy grew deadlier every instant. 

It would advantage her nothing to leave him—to 
seize money and jewels, and flee away to Edgar. 
Then she would be divorced; but it was not a divorce 
of that kind which she coveted. She knew in her 
heart that the man whose very name caused her 
blood to tingle in her veins with guilty passion 
would never make her his wife if she went to him 
empty-handed. No; Renfrew must die. She set 
her teeth hard, and fixed that he must die. 

** Edgar has fled over to France,” thought Hilda. 
* He will be afraid to return. If I seek him there, 
scandal will be busy with my name—the news will 
reach Renfrew’s dull, hated ears—hated ears!” 

She clenched the strong white hand with a desper- 
ate resolve. 

‘*A thousand a year,” she said, contemptuously. 
** One thousand a year settled upon me out of his 
abundance. I suppose, if he is away six months, his 
agents will have orders to pay all the expenses. Or 
will he leave the mauagementin my hands? O, how 





He knows more than he will confess. He dares to 
despise and hate me! Looks down, down, down, 
down on me with such asupreme disgust as maddens 


ago I swore tomarry him and inherit his wealth. 
Now I care but little for his wealth. I can wait for it. 
Only give me vengeance on the lout who scorns me 
with such a quiet scorn—such a deep disdain. Lib- 
erty! 1 can wait.. Then, when the proper time 
comes, I can seize on his wealth—I can be happy 
with Edgar.” 

She trembled with emotion and high-wrought ex- 
citement. It was her absolute wish for vengeance 
which nerved her arm and braced her fingers with 
devil’s daring. Had she seen into her husband’s 
heart, and comprehended his generous intention to 
ease her of his presence, and leave the bulk of his 
possessions in her power, she would still have re- 
solved to rid herself of him forever. She knew no 
compuuxction, nor pity, nor softening, saving towards 
Edgar. This woman was scarcely human in her in- 
stincts. She was of the family of Sidonia the sor- 
ceress, of whom much hath been said and written. 

Unbelief in the immortality of the spiritual es- 
sence, a materialistic doctrine of atoms, a skepticism 
in regard to the existence of good anywhere, except 
such good as beauty and knowledge, art, science and 
learning bring, a thorough contempt and derision 
for the word duty, and a wild longing to snap asune 
der all ties, and every restraint which fate had im- 
posed upon her, actuated Hilda at this time. 

She told Raymond when they arrived at Moorly 
that she preferred to stay for a week at Hawkesleigh 
Castle, and that she and her maid would go there. 
He might journey on to Renfrew Manor alone. The 
servants would help him to collect and pack his 
luggage. 

They were waiting at the hotel for their carriage, 
which had not yet arrived. Raymond looked with 
supreme surprise into his wife’s dazzling eyes, and 
then almost tor the first time he spoke openly to her. 

“You cannot manage to endure my presence in 
my own country-house even for one week, while I 
make preparations-for a long absence, which may 
prove an eternal one.” 

“What utter sentimental trash, Renfrew,” she 
cried, in high disdain, tossing back her head. ‘“ Be- 
tween married people such rhapsodies are dull, stale, 
flat and unprofitable.” 

“You utterly misconstrue me, if you imagine that 
anything in the shape of sentiment actuates me, 
Mrs. Renfrew. Goto Hawkesleigh when the car- 
riage comes, you and your maid. I will hire a horse, 
and ride on to the manor.” 

So this pair parted company, after this strange and 
unconnubial fashion. 

When Uilda and her heaps of luggage, and her fine 
maid, arrived at the castle in the ruddy dusk of the 
June evening, there was much wonderment. She 
laughingly informed Ethel that, somehow, she and 
that bear, Renfrew, conld never agree, and that she 
had come to the castle to stay while he collected his 
money and arranged his affairs, and that she did not 
care if she never saw him again, not even to wish 
him good-by. 

Ethel listened in a meek but painful silence. 

Hilda, springirg into the arm-chair in the old din- 
ing-room, flinging off her hat, allowing the riches of 
her golden hair to flow down to her waist, leaning 
back with the old luxurious grace and abandon, 
which had once so charmed and chained Bernard, 
gave the reins to her loose yet brilliant fancy, and 
talk—wild, glittering talk—which made Miss Martin 
blush with a deep and womanly shame, 

Ethel, more ignorant of wrong, scarcely under- 
stood, and did not greatly heed the words of her 
beautiful cousin. 

But where, meanwhile, was Bernard? 

It was not until the supper had been eaten, and the 
dusk had changed to moonlight, that the younger 
Hawkesleigh entered the room. 

Then Hilda, all unknowing that he held the knowl- 
edge of her guilty secret, ran lightly towards him, 
and put her hand upon his arm with the old familiar 
gesture. Had it been lighter, had there been a lamp 
in the room, she might have read the deadly rage, 
the change upon his face. As it was, she wondered 
at the coldness of the hand which she clasped in hers, 
and at his absent, wandering answers. 

“Bring me a light,” laughed the syren; “a light, 
that I may read the expression of this wonderful 
young man’s face.” 

But Bernard would have n> light. Once, and only 
once, he caught his cousin’s hand in such a vice-like 
clasp that she shuddered with pain. 

“O Bernard, you wretch!” she cried, half-play- 
fully, half-tenderly, wringing the hand in a way 
which would have won Bernard’s soul fourteen 
months back; ‘‘ how you have hurt my hand.” 

He went away then, and wishing her good-night in 
a hard voice, left her in amazement. During the 
week he avoided her. The gay bed/e had a dull time 
of it. She soon grew tired of talking to such unap- 
preciative listeners as Miss Martin and Ethel. Ber- 
nard would not let her flirt with him. She began to 
think that he was going mad. She did not believe 
that Renfrew would really leave Moorshire without 
seeing her again. 

She meant to see him. She had a dark, strong 
thought in her heart, known, she believed, only to 
herself. Upon the stairs—the stairs which wound 
all round the White Tower, roofed over in some 
places, in others open to the heavens—Mrs. Renfrew 
would wander on moonlight nights, watching the 
stars, looking over the moors, listening to the night- 


One evening as she stood there, she saw the woods, 
a wall of foliage against a primrose west. After the 


| Sunset, and its glitter, a solemn shadow was deepen- 
me, and sets my blood hissing in my veins. Long | 


ing over the summer jand. Soon the queen moon 
would ride in her car of glory across the violet heav- 
en. Dew would weigh down the roses. The moors 
would be lighted with glowworms. The night 
breezes, ringing fairy peals upon the fiower-bells, 
would chorus the music of the nightingale. 

A summer night, as glorious and more poetical 
than a summer day, was about to commence. 

Strange that Hilda, whose thoughts were demon’s, 
whose heart was blacker than the heart of Paul Mar- 
tine the convict had ever been—strange that Hilda 
was fully alive to the beauty of the scene, and the 
charm of the hour! 

The lady with the wonderful eyes, whose pale gold 
hair rains down to her waist, whose beauty is se- 
raphic in the moonlight, can hatch a deadly plot, 
and can recite a thrilling poem in one breath. 

“If Edgar were here this night,’ she said, softly; 
‘and Edgar loved moonlight.” 

Presently she heard a step upon the stairs. It 
came nearer and nearer. She went out into the full 
glare of the moon, and found herself facing Bernard. 
She drew herself up proudly. 

‘*‘ Now for a little excitement—a little more fooling 
of this crazy cousin.”’ 

Still in her deep ignorance of the frightful knowl- 
edge he possessed, she went out to meet him. 

The memory of her words still stung Bernard into 
a fiend. Day and night he hungered for vengeance. 
He had beard her call him “ the little wretched crip- 
ple.” He had heard her boast of having fooled bim for 
years. He knew that she wasa woman fallen from 
her high estate. No longer a snosflike. Culd to- 
wards him, she had been warm to Edgar. 

Bernard would have counted death upon the scaf- 
fold nothing, if by that means he could have pur- 
chased veugeance; but bis hands were feeble, and he 
shrank from the idea of poison. 

He, too, laid a plot. 

Pilot against plot! one passion against the other— 
each born of mingled hate and ambition—which will 
win of these wicked cousins? 

Hilda had always regarded Bernard as her play- 
thing. She had looked upon his suffering, tertured 
life with cruel pleasure and abominable complacency. 
He was now quite aware of this, and he found it 
difficult to come into her presence without a sensa- 
tion of choking rage. 

‘* Well, Bernie, dear cousin!’ cried the syren, ris- 
ing, in her old flattering style, and laying her hand 
upon the shoulder which had always thrilled beneath 
the pressure, ‘‘ What news do you bring?” 

**Raymond is coming here to-night to Hawkes- 
leigh; he means to start to London at once. Would 
you not like to say good-by to him before he goes? 
He made up his mind suddenly.” 

Bernard’s voice was low and hoarse. 

* Well, are you not anxious to wish him good-by 
before he sets out?” he repeated. 

*“Not I. I should not care if I never saw him 
again.” 

There was a ring of disappointment in her tone. 
Bernard detected it. With a fearful and subtle 
cunning, this young man, transformed into an evil 
monster, had brought all his powers to bear upon 
one point. He had come to tempt Hilda to evil. 
Hilda, who required slight prompting. 

** Would you not like to have a few words of expla- 
nation with your husband?” Bernard repeated, more 
hoarsely than before. ‘* He is coming to the castle 
on business; he sent on all his packages yesterday— 
you know that?” 

* Yes.” 

“Well, then, he means to start from Hawkesleigh, 
and I persuaded him to let me bring you to wish him 
good-by, I said to him you may never see her again.” 

Bernard’s voice sounded very strange. The moon 
had just risen. Hiida seized her cousin by the 
shoulder, and turned his face towards the ghostly 
light. 

‘Bernard, Dante must have seen such faces as 
yours in his ‘Inferno.? What do you mean?” 

‘*T mean that he will come and take his leave of 
you in this White Tower.” 

She started almost frantically. It was a moment 
before she whispered, in a low, confidential tone: 

**In this White Tower!” 

“Did you think that was your secret only?” said 
the crippled Hawkesleigh, with a short laugh. “I 
have often followed you stealthily in the dark, and 
watched you press the spring and look down into the 
chasm, which runs through the thickness of the 
wall, and under the castle. The fall is a hundred 
feet deep.” 

** Bernard, how long have you watched me so?” 
and her voice shook. 

She was agitated, trembling. She was forced to 
lean for support on Bernard’s shoulder. 

He remenibered that she called him a ‘‘ wretched 
little cripple,” and his heart was as brass towards the 
beautiful lady. 

“‘ Bernard, what do you mean?” she said, presently. 

* Renfrew has made up his mind to start from 
Hawkesleigh. He would like a walk over the moors. 
You had better come and wish him good-by here, be- 
fore he starts.” 

Renfrew dead—Renfrew crushed in the fall from 
the tower— Hilda free; but how could it be proved 
that he was dead? And Bernard—would he expect 
to marry her? Weil, she could play with him, hood- 
wink him, blindhim. After all,an accomplice was 
acomfort. Perhaps her nerve might have failed her 


_| household was hushed into sleep. Then she put her 


She had never believed that other human eye save 
her own had discovered the fearful fall in the tower 
during the present century; and Bernard had di- 
vined that she had long ago designed it as the grave 
of Renfrew. 

Edgar knew nothing of this. Bernard loved her 
more, and watched her more, than any other man 
had ever loved or watched her. After all, on her 
part, this had been a vague, crude, useless plot, 

Little mild Mrs. Sprinkett, of the Brixton tea- 
party, was right when she said that murderers nearly 
always act in a foolish and bungling manner. 

Suppose Raymond dead, how shall it advantage 
Hilda if she cannot prove him dead? 

she cannot marry Edgar—she cannot seize upon 
the property; but still she said to herself: 

** When he is gone, all will be right.” 

She went down to supper, leaning | poi the arm of 
Bernard. 

When she entered the dining-room, she saw Ren- 
frew standing, pale and stern, under the light of the 
lamp. She felt sick and cold for a moment. She 
could hardly manage to place her hand in his, and to 
falter out a few words of welcome. 

Ethel was agitated. She scarcely raised her eyes 
towards Raymond’s face. 

He and Bernard conferred in whispers. Renfrew 
had some money matters to arrange with young 
Hawkesleigh. 

“Tam going to walk over the moors at twelve 
o’clock to-night, Ethel,’ said Raymond, when she 
bade him a faltering good-night. 

“What a strange fancy!” 

“ Yes, I am a strange fellow; but I love a midnight 
moonlight walk, when the weather is as sultry as 
now, and the moors are glorious. Good-night, dear 
Ethel!” He kissed her tenderly. ‘ Heaven bless 
you!” said Raymond. 

‘*T shail see you again,” Hilda said to him, shortly. 
Bernard will tell you where.” 

And she went into her room, and waited until the 





: shawl around her, and crept out upon the tower stairs, 
| ‘A sentimental action, after all,” she said to her- 
self, witha sneer. ‘ What a fool to be gulled!” as 
she put her foot upon the stairs. 

Bernard was behind her. 

‘* Raymond is in a slily, strange mood. Been cry- 
ing—is not inclined to go, after all. You have only 
to say the word. Have you the courage?” 

The lout, then, was relenting; his stubborn heart 
pained at the last. He had meant so proudly to 
start over the heath, and for her to hear in the murn- 
ing how that he had walked to the train, without 
anything in the shape of leave-taking, and his lug- 
gage was gone on. If Bernard had not played into 
her hands he would have escaped. 

Was the sorceress mad, drunken with pride and 
wickedness? Was ever so foolhardy a plot planned? 
Was this the wise, witty Hilda? The wild cat was 
indeed wild! 

The moon shone upon those spaces of the winding 
stairs of the tower where there was no roof. At last, 
nearly at the top, under a covered part, Hilda paused, 
and knelt upon the ground. The faintest flicker of 
moonlight through a slit in the wall cast a sickly 
glare upon the boarded floor. 

Hilda waited like one in a dream. Her wicked, 
bold heart beat high with expectation. 

Presently she heard footsteps—the footsteps of two 
men—winding round the tower stairs. Nearer and 
nearer, nearer and nearer, Bernard and Raymond 
are coming. 

Now they are upon the uncovered space. Hilda 
rises, and walks to the entrance to greet them. 

First comes Bernard—bebind, the tall, muffled fig- 
ure of Renfrew. 

“Such a secret meeting! But that is Bernard’s 
nonsense,” laughed Hilda. 

Bernard put his finger upon his lip. 

Raymond came on in silence, as though he were 
accessory to the plot against his own life. 

** Silence!’’ repeated Bernard, low, in Hilda’s ear. 
** Your voice shakes, and will betray you.” 

Again Hilda crouches upon the ground. 

Renfrew stepped forward, and stood for an instant 
on the spot under the loophole. He put his hand 
half-caressingly upon Hilda’s shoulder. 

She shrank from his touch, then pressed her hand 
heavily upon a spring in the boards, and the floor, 
fer the space of three feet and a half square, fell from 
beneath Raymond, as the drop from the feet of a con- 
vict. A wild, horrible surprised cry burst from the 
lips; the voice was hardly human in its agony. Down, 
down, cown full ninety feet and more, down into the 
black chasm, and then a faint, heavy thud upon 
the stones. The wild cat bent forward and listened. 
Yes, there wasa faint groan audible. No, it was 
huiiiing but the wind. Hilda allowed the treacher- 
ous boards to slip again into their piace. Then she 
stepped out into the moonlight. ‘ 

Bernard came, and put a hand upon each of her . 
shoulders, and looked into her face. His was as the | j, 
face of a fiend. He clutched her with a violence which 
alarmed her, and, bending towards her, he kissed her 
roughiy and savagely upon the lips. 








GRAPES GROW NOT OF THORNS. 


TuIs bad been her plot. Long ago the wild cat |, 
had planned this death and instant burial for Ren- |, 
frew. Once or twice within the twelve months of his | y 
marriage the goddess bride had nearly inveigled him 
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Chance, or rather Providence, had balked her hith- 
erto. Now the end was gained. Now, if the hue 
and cry should be raised after the missing Renfrew, 
she could sit calmly in her gilded, glittering rooms, 
secure in the knowledge that the detestel tie was 
severed forever—that the sombre, silent, scornful 
husband lay a crushed, corrupting mass under the 
tower stairs. 

This had been her plot. She feared poisoning. 
She had a dread of doctors with their dissecting in- 
struments, and chemists with their analysis. She 
ever shrunk from that notion. But, to have him 
dead—to know him dead even while search was be- 
ing made for him—and then to come calmly and by 
degrees into her honors of widowhood—into full pos- 
session of wealth, as the missing husband’s heir— 
Edgar ever by her side as friend and lover, ultimate- 
ly as her husband—this had been the wild plan of 
the wild cat. 

Horror had not shaken her spirit; pity had not 
touched her heart; black remorse itself had no power 
to lay its staining hand upon this woman. She 
could not suffer through conscience. How, then, 
can she gather the grapes—the grapcs she has thirst- 
ed after? Wealth, freedom, love, are these hers? 
She has planted thorns, and they shall pierce through 
the flesh, and divide the joints and marrow. She 
shall not eatof the vine’s fruit—she with the dyed 
garments. 

While she stands in Bernard’s iron grasp, a hor- 
rible dread comes over her. Those kisses which he 
pressed upon lrer lips were not like human ones. An 
evil spirit looked out gloweringly from the young 
man’s dark eyes. 

“ Bernard!” 

“ Hilda!” 

“Let me go!” 

“ Ah, you tire of the wretched cripple, whom you 
have fooled for eight years.” 

She laughed. 

“Who told you that?” 

« Three weeks past you uttered those words'to—to 
Edgar.” 

He brought out the name with an effort. 

“ Did 1?” she said, carelessly. ‘I forget half I say, 
and I don’t mean the other half.” 

‘“ Hilda, are you a fiend?” 

“Are you mad?” she said, impetuously, and at- 
tempting to dismiss him with the old commanding 
gesture. 

“ Woman,” he said, frantically, and clutching bru- 
tally at her arm, “I hate you with all hell’s hate. 
You shall tremble at me. Henceforth you are my 
slave. We have changed places. Unless you yield 
yourself up to me body and soul, I will mount the 
scaffold with you, side by side. You shall struggle 
and strangle before a gaping, mocking, vulgar crowd. 
Ah! ah! that would be glorious!” 

“ Are you mad?” she repeated, trembling now; 
and a wild terror leaped into her heart which never 
slept afterwards. 

‘‘ You are my slave,” said Bernard, gnashing his 
teeth, and pointing towards the turn in the stairs 
where was the treacherous trap-door; ‘‘ you shall be 
my slave as long as you live.” 

She wade one vast effort to free herself from this 
remorseless tyranny, which was creeping round her 
like a deadly serpent. . 

“ Bernard, I defy you,” she said, proudly. 

That woman with the wonderful dark eyes and the 
pale golden hair stood fair in the moonlight upon the 
old tower stairs. Brave she seemed as a Boadicea 
or a Charlotte Corday. 

* There was no Cain’s brand upon the white brow. 
Physical strength, perfect health, iron nerve, youth 
and dazzling beauty usurped the mastery. Aided by 

| these material elements, she contrived to look proud, 
and haughty, and fearless for a short time. 

Bernard’s clutch was still upon her arm, and he 
hissed in her ear: 

“ Body and soul, you are mine for as long as you 
live.” 

Hilda, from that night forth, became Bernard’s 
bond slave. 
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A FEW IMPORTANT HINTS. 

An invitation to a ball should be given at least a week 
beforehand. Upon entering, first address the lady of 
the house; and after her the nearest acquaintance 
you may recognize in the house. If you introducea 
friend, make him acquainted with the names of the 
chief persons present. But first present him to the 
lady of the house, and to the host. Appear in full 
dress. Always wear gloves. Do not wear rings on 
the outside of your gloves. Avoid an excess of jew- 
elry. Do not select the same partner frequently. 
Distribute your attentions as much as possible. Be 
cordial when serving refreshments, but not importu- 
nate. If there are more dancers than the room will 
accommodate, do not join in every dance. In leav- 
ing a large party it is unnecessary to bid farewell, 
and improper to do so before the guests. In balls 
and large parties there should be a table for cards, 
and two packs of cards placed upon each table. 
Chess and all unsociable games should be avoided. 
Although many persons do not like to play at cards 
except for a stake, the stake agreed to at parties 
should be very trifling, so as not to create excitement 
or discussion. The host and hostess should look after 
their guests, and not confine their attentions. They 
should, in fact, assist those chiefly who are the least 
known in the room. Avoid political and religious 
discussions. If you have a hobby, keep it to your- 
self. After dancing, conduct your partner to a seat. 
Resign her as soon as her next partner advances. 
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The Story of x Piece of Chalk. 


Ir is so long ago that I can hardly remember it. If 
the years which have elapsed since my birth were 
reckoned in millions, that number would not be too 
great. My first recollections are of a white, muddy 
sediment, many scores of feet in thickness, stretching 
along the bottom of a very deep sea. Of this oozy 
bed, L formed an inconsiderable part. The depth of 
sea-water which pressed down this stratum was su 
great that the light scarcely found its way through 
the green volume. Day and night, the billows tossed 
and heaved above me. I could hear the storm howl 
and the hurricane sweep over the surtace of the sea, 
although they could not affect the bottom where I 
was lying. Before I woke to consciousness in my 
oozy condition, I had existed in quite another form. 
The constant beatings of the Cretaceous sea agairst 
its rocky barriers, and the vast quantity of muddy 
matter poured into it by rivers, caused to be distrib- 
uted through the sea-water a considerable quantity 
of mineral sedimeut. Of course, great though this 
quantity originally was, when it was diffused 
throughout the sea, it appeared so small as not to 
effect the real transparency of the water. The pres- 
ence of carbonate of lime (tor such was a good portion 
of the mineral matter above mentioned) could only 
have been proved by chemical tests. It happened, 
however, that there were eyes sharp enough to detect 
it, although human eyes did not open on the world 
for myriads of ages afterwards. Those to which I 
allude belonged to a set of animals so small that you 
could have put millions of them into a schoolgirl’s 
thimble! 

Each creature was a perfect animal, nevertheless. 
It had a soft, jelly-like substance, which developed 
itself into feelers, that took hold of prey even smaller 
than itself. This soft body was enclosed in a sort of 
shelly case, beautifully ornamented, and uniformly 
shaped. This case was manufactured either out of 
the carbonate of lime, or silica, which has already 
been mentioned as held in solution by the sea-water. 
Every cubic inch of water in all the vast ocean at 
whose bottom I was lying was alive with these ani- 
malcules, everlastingly at work separating the min- 
eral matter. It was quite impossible to see these 
little workers that ‘out of water brought forth solid 
rock,”? and yet they were there. Their individual 
lifetime was very brief, rarely extending over a few 
hours. But their powers of reproduction were enor- 
mous, and tbus they were always dying and generat- 
ing. As they died, they began to sink slowly through 
the water. The sea was always full of their dead 
shells, which were gravitating towards the bottom, 
where they fell as lightly as the motes which float in 
the sunbeams drop upon the floor. Night and day, 
they were always alighting there, and forming a thin 
film. Century after century passed away, and still 
found these dead shells accumulating, until all the 
figures I have heard reckoned on the blackboard near 
me—I am now used in a schoolroom for the purposes 
of arithmetic—would not together give any idea of 
their numbers, even if they were ali stretched out in 
a row! You may think this is a bit of romancing, 
but it isnot. A few days ago, a gentleman broke a 
piece off me, and after powdering it and washing it 
with a tine camel-hair brush in distilled water (so as 
to make sure of his experiment), I heard him tella 
friend that he could show him thousands upon thou- 
sands of fossil animalculic shells which he had ob- 
tained from this small piece! 

I am composed of exactly the same ingredients. 
Although I am no bigger than a small orange, I can 
assure you there are scores uf millions of fossil shells 
contained within my bulk. In fact, I am myself 
nothing more than a mass or congeries of the dead 
shells to which I before alluded. Every time the 
teacher makes a figure with me on the blackboard, 
he leaves thereon thousands of fossil animalcule. If 
you will wash the chalk as the above-mentioned gen- 
tleman did, you may see these minute fossils for 
yourself; though, it is true, you would need a power- 
ful microscope to enable you to do so. 

It was the gradual accumulation of these animal- 
culic shells that formed the oozy mud at the bottom 
of the sea. The extent of this mud-bed was very 
great—not less than thousands of square miles in 
area. Notwithstanding the slowness of the deposi- 
tion, and the infinitely minute creatures which al- 
most wholly formed it, the accumulation went on 
until the mud had reached a vertical thicknoss of fif- 
teen hundred feet! What must be the enormous 
number of shells contained in this mass, and the 
number of centuries occupied in elaborating it, I 
leave you to guess. The rate of deposition was very 
regular, and I have heard that along the bottom of 
the great ocean called the Atlantic there is actually 
now being formed a stratum very similar to that 
from which I was taken. Like it, a!so, it is formed 
principally by immense numbers of dead animalcule. 

I lay along the bottom of the Cretaceous sea for 
thousands of years, during which great changes took 
place in the oozy deposit, some of which I distinctly 
remember. I mentioned before that, besides carbon- 
ate of lime, there were diffused through the sea- 
water other minerals, among the rest one called 
silica, the basis of common sand. Well, « good pro- 
portion of the minute animals inhabiting my native 
sea used this mineral instead of lime, so that their 
shells were formed of flint. These, of course, fell to 
the bottom along with the others, and were all mixed 
up together. By-and-by a chemical change took 
place in the thick mud. It seems that the little 
grains or shells of silica have a tendency to separate 
trom the lime, and to run together; consequently, 
the flinty little shells aggregated along the sea-bot- 


,; tom, and there formed what are now known as Jlint- 
| bands and nodules. These layers of flint were formed 
at nearly regular intervals, the chemical changes 
being very uniform, I should also mention, that, as 
| the oozy bed increased in thickness, what with the 
| weight of sea-water and the overlying mud, the 
lower beds began to be compressed into a solid form, 
As soon as this tock place, they passed into real c/adh, 
1 of which [ tound myself a part. 
| IL havea distinct recollection of the creatures that 
inhabited the sea whilst | was lying along the bot- 
|tom. I am toll there are nothing like them living 
|in the seas of the present day. Even those which 
| approach nearest in resemblacce ditter in sume point 
|or another, The most remarkably of these inhsbi- 
tants of an extinct ocean were a series of large 
sponges, called by scientific men Paramoudre, but 
better known in Norfolk (where 1l come from), as 
“Pot Stones.” These were originally sponges which 
grew oue within the other, like so many packed 
driuking-glasses, sometimes to the height of six or 
seven feet. Through the whole set, however, there 
was a connecting hollow, which is now filled with 
hard chalk, the rest being all pure flint. It is very 
remiarkable how these sponges became transtormed 
into their flinty concition. As sponges, they were 
full of what are called spicu/w —that is, flinty, needle- 
shaped crystals, which act the part of ver/ebre to the 
sponge. You may tind them in the sponges of the 
presentday. When the * pot stones ”’ existed in this 
state, as the sponges died and began to decompose, 
they served as nuclei to all the tlinty particles of ani- 
malculic shells diffused through the mud. These 
replaced the decaying matter of the sponge little by 
little, until the original Paramoudre were turned 
into * pot stones.” ‘hat the flint was originally soft 
may be proved by the fact, that fossil sheils are often 
found embedded init. Tie other creatures I most 
distinctly remember are now found in a solid state in 
the chalk, and are commonly known as “ Fairy 
loaves” and “ hearts.” They belong to an extensive 
family still hving, and known to the tishermen (who 
often dredge them frum the bottom of the present 
sex) as ‘ Sea-urchins,” on account of their spiny 
covering. The existing sea-urchins crawl along the 
bottom by means of innumerable suckers. Many a 
time have the fossil fairy loaves thus crept over 
where I lay. The hearts were similarly covered with 
movable spines or bristles. 

But the commonest cbjects I remember are those 
now often found in the chalk as well as the flint, and 
which are known as * Thunder-bolts.” These fossils, 
however, are individually only part of the creature 
to which they originally belonged. ‘They were the 
solid and terminal bones of a species of “cuttle-fish.” 
After the latter had died, and lay embedded in the 
chalky mud, the soft and fleshy parts decomposed, 
and left only the harder portions to be preserved. 
Sometimes the thorns, which were attached to the 
long arms of these creatures, as well as the horny 
portion of the beak, are also found fossilized. During 
my time, the Belemnites (as the fossils are now called) 
swarmed the seas in millions; in fact, they were 
thorough scavengers and devoured any garbage they 
came across—dead fish, rotten fairy loaves, etc., and 
even one another. Here and there, grouped in the 
hollows of the sea-bottom, lay nests of shells. They 
are commonly called “ cockles,” a generic term which 
fossil shells are always known by to those who have 
not made geology a study. Real cockles, however, 
had not then come into existence. There were a 
great many species of shells, and these abounded in 
every sheltered spot. Some of the fishes were cover- 
ed with little enamel plates, instead of horny scales. 
Sharks also abounded in considerable numbers, and 
I have frequently been witness of the great havoc 
they made among the shoals of smaller fish. But by 
far the most gigantic sea-monster was a great marine 
lizard, fourteen or fifteen feet long, which had teeth 
implanted in its jaws like bayonets. I have seen its 
dark shadow pass over where I lay, and have beheld 
the tishes, and even the otherwise bold sharks, dart 
away in fear. With one or two strokes of its formid- 
able paddles (for it had these instead of fins), it could 
glide through the water with lightning speed. But 
even this terrible creature had to succumb to death, 
and its rotting carcass sunk among the oozy chalk, 
and there fell to pieces, and became fossilized. 

Time would fail me to tell of all the creatures which 
lived in my native sea. I remember that, after long 
ages had passed away, tremors were again and again 
felt to shake the sea-bottom. It was evident that 
some earthquake action was at work over a consider- 
ble area. By-and-by we found the water getting 
shallower, and that the light came through the waves 
more clearly. The sea-bottom was being upraised ; 
and at length what had formerly been ocean, became 
an extended mud-fiat. The sea was drained off, and 
covered land which had sunk as ours bad risen; and 
thus the two changed places. The upheaval went on, 
and the chalk bardened into its present solid state, 
and became a land-surtace. 

Do not imagine that this upheaval was a sudden 
and violent process, as some have thought; on the 
contrary, it was exceedingly slow. The exact spot 
where I was born was at hundreds of yards depth of 
sea-water, and the upheaving process was probably 
not greater than at the rate of a few feet a century. 
From this you may form some icea of the time it took 
to lift me from my briny bed to the fresh air and hot 
sunshine. Meantime, whilst the chalk formation, of 
which I was an infinitesimal portion, was thas being 
upheaved, the sea was at work in other localities ce- 
positing strata similarly to the manner in wiich | 
had been originated. Nota single mornent was iled 
| away. The forcesof Nature know no Sabbath they 
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must toil on from the creation to the fine! consum- 


mation of all things! The great work of the sea, 
ever since the waters were divided from the dry land, 
has been to lay the foundations of future continents, 


and even mountain-chains. Her own barriers have 
thus been erected by herself, and then as slowly frit- 
tered away in order to establish them elsewhere, 
Geologically speaking, a ** new earth” 
ing formed! The old one is gradually altered, parti- 
cle by particle, just as the human body changes its 
physiological structure, and yet retains its own indi- 
viduality. 

When I did appear above the surtice of the sea, it 


is ul weve be- 


was to form partof an extensive chalky mud tat. 
Fur as the eye coul! see,*this monotonous landscape 
stretched away. Here and there, an arm ot the sea 


extended, as if old Neptune were loath to quit his 
sway, and to see his recent territory possessed by his 
rival Tellus, The pasty mud hardened on the sur- 
face in the hut sunshine (for the latitude of what is 
now Great Britain then enjoyed a sub-tropical cli- 
mate), and cracked into huge dikes, which the wear 
and tear of the atmosphere again filled up. The up- 
heaval still proceeded, until at length, after century 
upon century bad passed away, the solid chalk was 
lifted high enough above the waves to form a tulera- 
bly steep coast-line, 

For a long time, the hardened, new-born chalk was 
perfectly bare. There was neither soil nor vegetation 
upon it. It extenced in an undulating area, jost as 
the sea-currents bal carved it, tor hundreds of miles, 
Wind and rain at length formed a light, chalky 
mould, which was rendered somewhat sandy by the 
admixture of flints that had been broken up and 
pounded into dust, Sea-birds, such as the albatross, 
lived in the adjoining sea, and for centuries the chalk 
surface served them as a refuge from the storm, and 
to bnild their nests upon. Their excrements, to- 
gether with the light mould IT Lave spoken of, laid 
the first foundations of the soils and subsoila which 
covered me up. Some of the birds left undigested 
seeds, brought from other lands, and these took root 
and flourished. The wind came laden with minute 
spores of moss ard fern, and soon thick brakes and 
morasses clothed the marshy places with cheerful 
green. An occasional palm-nut was stranded upon 
the beach, where it grew, and shortly afterwards 
bore fruit, that spread itself in huge palm forests 
over an area which, a few centuries before, had been 
nothing but an extensive and barren chalk-flat. In 
this manner a sub-tropical vegetation covered up the 
chalk of which | formed part. It has not taken me 
long to tell, in a general way, of the changes which 
were thus wrought, but it required thousands of 
years to produce them. After the upheaval had con- 
tinued for a long time, it suddenly ceased, and the 
chalky continent with its wealth of virgin forests and 
innumerable inhabitants, remained at rest. But the 
ordinary. physical laws of nature were in operation, 
just as they are now. I ought to have told you that 
the chalk continent extended from the west of Ire- 
land, through’ Russia, as far as the coasts of what is 
now the Mediterranean Sea. It is also more than 
probable that there was a continuation of land across 
the Atlantic into America. Existing oceans, seas, 
lakes and rivers had not then been formed. These 
are the results of subsequent processes, which, as 
may be imagined, took up scores of centuries to bring 
them about. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


The following is the authentic and rather romantic 
history of the drooping and mournfully beautiful 
weeping willow:—Alexander Pope, the English poet, 
received from the East a present of a basket of Smyr- 
na figs. Among these he discovered a small green 
twig, and with a feeling of tenderness and curiosity 
toward the delicate germ which bad so singularly 
maintained its vitality, he planted it in his garden at 
Twickenham. It soon grew to be a large tree, and 
from this have sprung all the weeping willows of 
England. After the poet’s death a ruthless countess 
who came in possession of his estate ordered the tree 
to be destroyed, which was immediately done. When 
the American Revolution began, the British had gen- 
erally a very limited idea of its terrible magnitude. 
The officers indulged in wild dreams of the estates 
they would confiscate with little or no resistance 
when they should land on the rebellious shores, and 
as they should have much leisure they deemed it 
pradent to supply themselves plants of various kinds 
to ornament the gardens that would surround their 
contemplated dwellings. But alas! for their pleas- 
ant anticipations. They found little occasion for 
their hunting-dogs and their fowling-pieces. The 
new plantations were not so easily acquired as they 
had dreamed. The army of Washington captured 
many of these unwarlike supplies, and among other 
things, history states, that a twig which had been 
cropped from the great English parent was taken, 
and that itwas planted afterwards by Amer'’can 
hands, and produced all the trees known as weeping 
willows now so numerous in the United States, 
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RoMANTic. —A young fellow in Michigan dreamed 
that he went to Fremont, Ohio, and married a pretty 
girl whom he bad never seen before, and, acting on 
his mother’s advice, he packed his trunk and started 
for Ohio. He searched two days in Fremont withont 
accing the face he had seen in his dream, and thea 
he saw it in the post-« flice, told his story, popped the 
qiesiion, received an affirmative answer at once, 
was married next day, and tovk his bride back to 
Michigan. 
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NAUTICAL STORIES.—We desire to call the at- 
tention of our readers to a series of sketches, under 
the title of “LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE 
ARETHUSA,” by W. H. MAcy, a nautical writer of 
much merit. The first sketch is published in this 
week’s issue, and is the introduction to a series of 
capital Sea Stories which cannot fail to interest all 
classes of readers. 


OUR WESTERN GROWTH. 


It is fortunate that we have territorial room to ad- 
mit of the vast growth that is promised in the years 
to come, that gives assurance even now of filling the 
whole of the space betwixt the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores with populous towns, and make the wilderness 
of prairie a garden of prosperous cultivation. Like 
the growth of money by accretive interest, from a 
small beginning it assumes at last gigantic strides. 
This has been especially shown in our own country. 
The small millions that succeeded the Revolution, 
were slowly added to,compared with to-day’s velocity, 
though fast enough then. The great Western bound 
being the Hudson River, without a dream cherished 
by any of progressing beyond it except in the minds 
of crazy people; it was enough to live up to this. 
Natural ambition was satisfied, and though men talk- 
ed of progress as they do now, it had a very limited 
meaning. The birth of the great State of Ohio and 
Kentucky, opening up the valley of the Mississippi, 
was a surprise, and then the father of waters became 
the ultima thule, the farthest beyond, beyond which 
barrier progress vever would extend. The futile 
prophecy was rebutted in three decades, and the 
slow have done prophesying. ‘ Westward the star 
of empire takes its way,” and it will thus be, 
until west becomes east again, encircling the world 
to its starting point. 

Like the compounding of interest, this latter day 
progress is growing vaster and vaster. The great 
pressure of crowded cities, and the inborn energy 
that belongs to the American character, impel to 
emigration, and society, like the glaciers of Switzer- 
land, crowds onward with a steady march, overflow- 
ing the vacant lands of the far West, and repeating 
itself there in civilization and prosperity, yet losing 
nothing ofits own. It is satisfactory to contemplate 
what has been done, from which may be argued what 
will be done, the same elements operating to induce 
like growth. ‘Going West” appears to be an in- 
stinctive thing, a ‘bee in the bonnet,” to inspire 
discontent, outside of New England, and the further 
West we go, the ‘‘ Western fever” more extensively 
prevails. The term “ West” is conventional, but 
the land is a terra incognita that no eye ever shall 
see, a8 our to-morrows are yesterdays when attained. 

The great Pacific Railroad is fanning this fever in- 
to amore general flame, and the “star” aforesaid 
is travelling very rapidly. We have conversed with 
one from there recently, and he says the increase of 
emigration is unprecedented. The march of the 
railroad is anticipated by the march of settlers, and 
populous villages greet the railroad as it approaches, 
instead of waiting for it to get established. This was 
the case at Cheyenne, last, which was a remarkable 
instanee. The greatest facilities are affurded, the 
new-comers in the new country getting the best 
chances, and the railroad binding them still to the 
civilization behind; unlike emigration of old, that, 
in search of new homes, was compelled to surrender 
society and incur dangers, unknown and known, 
alone. It is no pioneer movement now, where the 
daring backwoodsman sought his fortune in the for- 
est, surrounded by the direst perils, but communi- 











ties alight, and form their homes, and have their 
industry inaugurated, almost unknown until accom- 
plished. The government has been liberal to the 
road, though every dollar given it in land will come 
back in taxable property, and the road is generous 
to those who buy of it, putting the land so cheap 
that any can buy, 

This is a rare inducement to foreign emigrants, 
who by the small means they may bring, can become 
landholders and proprietors in a brief space, and 
realize in a life of independence and prosperous re- 
turps their dream of the New World that has led 
them here. The old song that informs us “ Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm,” is true, 
and though the old gentleman prudently chooses to 
derive a little something from his land, of one thing 
we are certain: the room is there, and the land is 
held so low that our common uncle is not accused of 
any very extortionate dealing in disposing of it. To 
communities like these, a fine field is open, and 
though a man have not a dollar to buy an acre of 
ground with, he is allowed privileges that, by indus- 
try and temperance, he can soon place himself in a 
position that his highest ambition never dreamed of. 

What a country we shell have when the entire 
route of the road is marked by populous way stations, 
and the whole great West is peopled by a thriving 
and energetic community, blotting out all vestiges 
of buffalo stampedes and Indian raids; when only the 
ruins of the Pintes, Camanches and the many tribes 
o* our red brethren, will be left to tell of their having 
existed, and those selling bead baskets, moccasins 
and wampum by the depots! We would not dare to 
predict the time, but more unlikely things never 
came to pass. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


StTyLisa CosTuMES.—The past tew days of fine 
weather has been the means of introducing some 
fine costumes to our strects and promenades. We 
have seen an elegant toilet, which attracted much 
attention. The dress was of rich pearl-gray silk. 
The skirt was bordered with three narrow pinked- 
out flounces, and the sash, the bazques and the back 
of the waist and the little cross-over Marie Antoin- 
ette fichu were trimmed to match. The bonnet was 
of gray tulle, trimmed with blonde of the same shade 
and a wreath of gray mother-of-pearl leaves, which 
crossed the front and descended to the shoulders in 
a cordon upon the scarf ends of tulle which formed 
ornamented strings in front. The parasol was of 
pearl-gray silk, trimmed with narrow ruffles, pinked 
out. The boots of pearl-gray corded silk, fastened 
with mother-of-pearl buttons—the gloves exactly 
matching the dress. Another was in pale buff, the 
material of the dress French challie, trimmed with 
cross-cut folds of buff silk, piped with satin of the 
same shade. The upper dress was cut with a train 
and looped to form ‘“ paniers” over the under-skirt. 
The sac was short, loose cut, with revers, and trimmed 
to match the dress. The boots were buff kid, the 
parasol of pongee silk, and the bonnet of a peculiar 
shade of buff tulle, trimmed with straw- colored 








blonde, and a golden aigrette. The exact shade was |- 


scarcely so well preserved in this costume as in some 
others, but there was no glaring difference, and the 
unity was remarkable, considering the difficulty to 
obtain this color in certain shades. Lavender is the 
color most commonly worn in complete costumes, 
but the most remarkable effect is certainly produced 
by the absence of all color. A lady the other day 
appeared upon the streets in a costume all white; 
suit of white mohair, trimmed with pipings of white 
silk and white crimped fringe, white hat and white 
kid boots, white parasol and white gloves. The dress 
was really elegant, but one could not divest one’s 
self of the idea of a baker covered with flour, or a 
clown in a pantomime. 

STATE BALL CostuMES.—At the recent State ball 
at Buckingham Palace, the Princess of Wales wore 
a blue satin dress trimmed with Irish lace, bouffous 
of tulle and bouquets of pink roses and silver sham- 
rocks. Headdress, a tiara of diamonds. Ornaments, 
pearls and diamonds. Priucess Christian wore a 
dress of rich silver tulle over white glace, trimmed 
with wreaths ard beuquets of narcissus and grass. 
Headdress, a tiara of diamonds. Princess Louise 
wore a dress of silver blonde and green satin, trimmed 
with narcissus and silver braid. Headdress, dia- 
monds and narcissus. Ornament, diamonds. 


PARIS FASHIONS.—Much has been talked of the 
old-fashioned paniers, but that adopted by Parisian 
belles is stiffened muslin only, which sustains the 
dress skirt, gathered and slightly puffed at the back 
and hips, to relieve the extreme flatness at the bot- 
tom of the waist. Bonnets are raised en diademe— 

lack lace trimmed with flowers or crape, to match 
with the walking dress are much worn. The long 
mantille hanging at the back and crossing over the 
chest has displaced the shorter veil. Lace and blond, 
small feathers, flowers and gold or motber-of-pearl 





ornaments are allin favor for coiffures. Primroses, 
pink and white hawthorne, violets, or a bouquet of 
wild flowers with long grass spangled with dew, all | 
form trimmings for lace, crape, or fancy straw bon- 
nets. Precious stones, even, are admitted for grand | 
toilette. 
— ' 
| 
HOME AND ForEIGN Gossip.—A poodle tied to a | 
pink string is a tashionable appendage to a prom- | 
nade toiict.——Roman scarfs are worn as sashes by 


fashionable femininity. ——Unwholesome youth toa 
young lady at piano: “I also am very musical. I 
sang ‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,’ last night, and 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the room.” Cruel young 
lady: “* Were you alone?”——A Chicago wife wants a 
divorce because of fifty beatings she has received 
from her husband——White linen suits are to be 
“ the thing” this summer.—aAn exchange relates 
having seen an infant of three months loaded with 
earrings, bracelets and other jewe!s. The mother 
had barbarously pierced her child's ears because 
earrings would look ‘‘cunning ” on the baby.— Four 
days’ courtship is not considered a very fast thing in 
some parts of lowa.—In linen collars, ‘* Oxford” is 
the latest style. It is very narrow at the back, and 
in front part describes deep points upon the shoulders, 
It is quite taking the place of the ‘‘ Shakspeare,” 
which has been in vogue so long.——The Roman 
ladies sent a magnificent present to the Princess 
Margherita, on the occasion of her marriage. It con- 
sists of a basket made of precious stones, one stone 
being valued at twenty-seven thousand francs. It 
was presented by a deputation of nine Roman ladies. 
—The Prince and Princess of Wales drive daily in 
the London parks. The Princess’s turn-out is extreme- 
ly neat, and, it i said, no one is better mounted or 
looks more graceful on horseback than his royal high- 
ness.—-At Orleans, Eugenie wore a roan-colored 
satin dress, looped up very high, and showing about 
half a yard of a white and roan-striped petticoat. 
Her bonnet was of the same material as her dress, 
with roan and black feathers. A dark green parasol 
completed her costume.——The_ French papers now 
betroth the Crown Prince ot Denmark to the only 
daughter of the King of Sweden.— American belles 
at Paris have so distinguished themselves in the 
way of flirting and dressing that they have got into 
the illustrated papers. The Parisiennes are conse- 
quently jealous. ——At the Royal Italian wedding, 
Madame Ratazzi wore a train six yards long. Her 
dress was violet and white, covered with English 
point. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIKES AND Dircues; or, Young America in Hol- 
land & Belgium. A Story of Travel and Adven- 
ture. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This charming sea and land story is one of the best 
of the Young America Abroad series, giving us ad- 
ventures on both, in which the schoo!-ship scholars 
are revealed in their mischievous and good phases. 
We take new interest in Captain Kendall, of the 
Josephine, tender to the Young America, and pre- 
dict for him an admiral’s position in the future. The 
mischief of the boys is very natural, and their tricks 
upon the surly old Latin and Greek professor will 
please even many a good boy. The historical and 
descriptive portions of the work are very interesting 
and iustructive, while the seamanship is excellent, 
Optic makes no mistakes in his navigation. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL ULyssEs S. GRANT. Con- 
taining a Brief but Faithful Narrative of those 
Military and Diplomatic Achievements which have 
entitled him to the Confidence and Gratitude of 
his Countrymen. By John S. C. Abbott, author of 
* Life of Napoleon,” ‘ History of the Civil War in 
America,” etc. Illustrated. Boston: B. B. Russell. 


This is a well-written and probably correct life of 
General Grant, from the graceful and fertile pen of 
Mr. Abbott, who invests all he touches with the 
charm of romance. He always brings to his task a 
love of his subject, like Carlyle; and though not as 
profound as Carlyle, he is, to the common mind, 
more popular. Hence the book is a success from the 
start, having commenced with a large edition. The 
book is embellished with a full-length portrait of the 
general, also of his parents, who look like good hon- 
est people, a little astonished at their distinguished 
and unlooked-for position—also by several maps of 
important situations in which the general led. 


Books ror Boys, By Horatio ALGER, JR.— 
With a ready and prolific genius, Mr. Alger has con- 
tributed some very acceptable books to the juvenile 
literature of the day. The boys are delighted with 
him, and his name is the guarantee of a warm wel- 
come to the book in which it appears. He has com- 
pleted one series, comprising ‘ Frank’s Campaign,” 
“Charlie Codman’s Cruise,” and “ Paul Prescott’s 
Charge;” which have proved very successful, and 
commences the ‘‘ Ragged Dick Series,” which will 
differ in character somewhat from the preceding. 
Loring, Publisher. 

‘* RAGGED Dick: or, Street Life in New York with 
the Boot-Blacks,” is a story to show that those in the 
very humblest life, by virtuous and proper conduct, 
may attain success and position. The course of Rag- 
ged Dick from his small beginning through his vari- 
ous providences to the pinnacle of his fortune is inter- 
esting to those who may have to make like struggles, 
and meet like vicissitudes. The incidents and the 
principle that underlies them may tend to give 
strength to hope and furnish new incentive to trial. 
We feel, while reading his story, that Dick is no fic- 
titious character. We have seen him near City Hall, 
plying his trade, and recognize his features in the 
picture. We rejoice in his good fortune, and long to 
congratulate him. Thus his story reacts upon the 
reader, and quickens his sympathy for the poor and 
stirring, and thus does a double good. 

Of nearly the same tenor are “ PAUL PRESCOTT’S 
CHARGE” and “CHARLIE CODMAN’s CRUISE,” 
which depict the course of two boys from the very 
paw of hard fortune to a triumphant success—the 
former a poor-house boy, despised and ill-treated, 
who finds friends beneath whose care his mind is 





developed, and he is enabled to perform his charge, 
redeem the credit and character of his deceased 
father; the other, a widow’s son, kidnapped by the 
machinations of a miser and sent to sea, but who 
returns, to circumvent villany and receive a fortune 
the miser would deprive him and his mother of. The 
scene of the latter is laid in Boston, and the embel- 
lishment—a photograph of the corner of Bedford 
street—introduces the Jocale and two of the char- 
acters. 


“ FRANK'S CAMPAIGN: or, What Boys can do on 
the Farm for the Camp,” the first of the Campaign 
Series, was a splendid success, that has not yet 
turned. The title gives an inkling of the story, which 
is capitally told—the moral of which is that, though 
too small to participate in the larger duties of life, in 
the smaller, of which the larger consists, the smallest 
boy may do as much in his degree as the stoutest; 
hence the moral is always new, though the time for 
the particular application for which it was intended 
has passed. 

THE BUTTERFLY HUNTERS. By Heler S. Conant. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
This is a very attractive little book, designed to 

draw the mind of a petted child to the study of a 

particular branch of natural history, and extended to 

exert the same influence on the generality of young 
readers. Entomology is treated in the volumeina 
most fascinating manner, the lessons conveyed in 
the form of familiar dialogue, and the descriptions of 
excursions in the practical pursuit of the science, 
with the adventures involved, are enough to make 
the little heads wild with delight. We suspect that 

a terrible result of impaled insects will follow the 

publication, when the weather is warm enough to 

admit of its being tried. 

FARMING FOR Boys. What they have Done. and 
what otbers may do, in the Cultivation of Farm 
and Garden; how to Begin, bow to Proceed, and 
what to Aim at. By the author of ‘*Ten Acres 


Enough.” With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 


& Fielda. 

This excellent beok is designed to show the advan- 
tages which may be made, by intellectual care aiding 
the natural shrewdness of the Yankee, to flow from 
farming, and thereby turn the attention of farmer 
boys from their early treasured thought of fleeing to 
the city in hope of fortune, and show them that their 
better fortune will be in staying at home. The book 
is a story of the experience of three boys under the 
direction of a good ‘‘ Uncle Benny,” who practically 
demonstrate to every reader the entire feasibility for 
all in like circumstances of the success that attends 
them. The boys, however, need the encouragement 
of progressive teachers; but the spirit of “ Uncle 
Benny ’’ speaks from the book, and gives directions, 
even though their lot may not be favored with such 
amentor. Every farmer’s boy should have this vol- 
ume, subdue his dreams of a city that is no place for 
him, and become a good farmer rather than a broken 
trader. 

A Lost NAmeE. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le 


Faun, author of “ Uncle Silas,” ete. New York: 

Harper & Brother. 

A paper-covered addition to the great Library of 
Select Novels—a stirring story in the peculiar vein 
of Le Faun, which will excite attention—for sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

BALLOO’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbct, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The July number of Ballou’s Monthly Magazine 
commences a new volume, and a glance at the table 
of contents shows us that the publishers are deter- 
mined to keep up the reputation of their publication 
if outlay of money in a judicious manner can accom- 
plish such a result. We never saw a better number 
than the July one, and we hope that the Magazine 
will goon improving and increasing in circulation 
until it excels all other serials in the country. Here 
is a list of contents, with mention of some of the best 
engravings :—‘‘ Scenes in Canada;” ‘ The Sacrifice ;” 
“View on the Bosphorus;” ‘“‘A New Zealander;” 
‘‘Communipaw, New Jersey ;”’ ‘A Woman’s Error;” 
‘Love’s Anticipations;” ‘My first and last Deser- 
tion;” “To Knoxville;” ‘David Marle’s Story;” 
“A Pair of Nobodies;” “‘A Drug in the Mon(k)ey 
Market;” ‘‘Nora’s Tryst;” “A Summer Night;” 
“The French Brodeuse;” ‘ Poesy ;” ‘From Dark- 
ness into Light; ‘‘The Mesmerizer;” ‘Adeline’s 
Engagement;” “OuR YouNG PEOPLE's STORY- 
TELLER.—Old Hugh’s Look-off, or Maury Stone’s 
Pride;” ‘Kitty Susan;’ ‘Blue Violets;” ‘The 
Florist ;”? ‘‘The Housewife;” ‘Curious Matters;” 
“Facts and Fancies;” ‘Our Picture Gallery ”— 
(Humorous Ilustretions. ) 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOv’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00.—NoOv- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for June is be- 
fore us, and fully sustains the high character which 
it has heretofore sustained. The present namber 
closes the 27th volume of this valuable monthly, and 
with the July namber it will be a most excellent 
time to subscribe. To clubs of 12 subscribers or 
more, this Magazine will be furnished for $125 per 
year. Address Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston.— Medina Tribune. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unie 
CROSSING THE RIV: 


BY ROSA. 


Tam dying—with the aunset,— 
Soon I ‘lH reach the * other shore ;"* 
On that shore they stand and beckon 
Loved ones that have gone before. 


But the stream looks dark and sullen 
Can T cross it ?—do I dare ? 

Yes, UH plunge amid the billows; 
Whilst they beckon can I care? 


Now the waters swell around me, 
But I sink not ‘neath the wave; 

For a hand, all kind and faithful, 
Reaches forth to help and save; 


And the arm, 80 strong and willing, 
That I ‘ve leaned on years before, 
Bears me up above the billows, 
On towards the golden shore. 


And the eyes, 80 calm and tender, 
Siniling as in years ago, 

They are bending now upon me, 
And soft words are murmured low. 


But a strange and wondrous beauty, 
Known not on the earthly shore, 
Gathers round the darling loved one, 

As we pass these waters o'er. 


I am happy, blest, triumphant, 
Basking in this strange delight; 
And I cross the dreaded river 
Ina flood of glory bright! 
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CHAPTER I. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 
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BY ROSA. 
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I am dying—with the sunset,— 
Soon I ‘ll reach the * other shore;"" 
On that shore they stand and beckon— 
Loved ones that have gone before. 


But the stream looks dark and sullen: 
Can I cross it ?—do I dare? 

Yes, I'll plunge amid the billows; 
Whilst they beckon can I care? 


Now the waters swell around me, 
But I sink not ‘neath the wave; 

For a hand, all kind and faithful, 
Reaches forth to help and save; 


And the arm, so strong and willing, 
That I 've leaned on years before, 

Bears me up above the billows, 

| On towards the golden shore. 





And the eyes, so calm and tender, 
Smiling as in years ago, 
They are bending now upon me, 


And soft words are murmured low. 
| But a strange and wondrous beauty, 





Known not on the earthly shore, 
Gathers round the darling loved one, 
ac As we pass these waters o'er. 
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Iam happy, blest, triumphant, 
\\ Basking in this strange delight; 
And I cross the dreaded river 

In a flood of glory bright! 
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BY CAROLINE LE BOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


themselves. 


DEAR old lady tells us this 
story in the late autumn 
evenings. Now the harvest | little nervous about speaking to her, but I lik: d to 


slept in her room, and I sometimes heard her crying 
in the night. As I remember her first she was young 
and pretty, but as time went on she grew a little 
faied, and a little harassed-looking; though I still 
thought her sweet enough for anything. 

Well, Miss Kitty went down to the major, and I, 
following close upon her heels, heard a little scream 
as I paused at the parlor door, and there when I went 
in was a bronzed-looking genileman holding Miss 
Kitty’s two hands in his, and looking in her face. 
And I could not care abont the birds for thinking of 
it, and when we went up to bed Miss Kitty told me 
that Major Guthrie was an old friend of ber family, 
and that he had said he wouldcall again. And sure- 
ly enough he did call again; and then it happened 
that the three Miss Sweetmans were invited out to 
an evening party—a great event for them. I thought 
there was something very particular abont it, and so 
I took care to dress Miss Kitty with my own hands. 
She had a plain white dress, and I insisted on lend- 
ing her my blue sash and coral necklace; and when 
she was dressed she put her finger in her mouth, and 
asked, between laughirg and crying, whether I could 
further accommodate her with a coral and bells. Ske 
looked as young as anybody, though she would make 
fun of herself. And when she came in that night, 
and saw my open eyes waiting for her, she sat down 
ou my bed and began to cry, and told me that Major 
Guthrie had asked her to marry him, and she was 
going to India as his wife. Then I heard the whole 
story; how he had loved her dearly long ago; how 
her friends had refused him because he was too poor, 
and she was too young; how after he had gone off in 
a passion, reverses had come upon them, and she and 
her sisters had been obliged to open a school. 


xOS And so Miss Kitty went out to India, and the only 


thing that comtorted me for ber loss was the fact that 
she took with her the embroidered handkerchief for 
my mother, and the wrought cigar-cese for my father, 
which it had taken my idleness a whole year to pro- 
duce. 
these three again: friend, fither, nor mother. 

My first recollections of Mrs. Hollingford are asso- 
ciated with plum-cake, birthdays and bon-bons. I 
remember her—an erect, dignified-looking lady in a 
long velvet cloak, and with a peculiarly venerable 
face, half severe, half benevolent. I used te feel a 


is in, huge haycocks shelter ! sit at a distance and look at her. I had a supersti- 
the gable, the honey is strain- 
ed and put by in jars, the ap- 
ples are ripened and stored; 
the logs begin to sputter and 
sing in the big parlor at even- 
ing, hot cakes to steam on the 
tea-table, and the pleasant, 
lamp-lit hours to spread 
Indoor Ahings 
begin to have meaning looks 


tion that she was the most powerful universal agent 
in existence; that she had only to say “ Let there be 
plum-cake,”’ and immediately it would appear on the 
table; or, ** this little girl requires a new doll,” and 
at once a waxen cherub would repose in my arms. 
The Miss Sweetmans paid her the greatest deference, 
and the girls used to peep over the blinds in the 
schoolroom at her handsome carriage and powdered 
servants. I remember, when a very little girl, pre- 
senting myself before Miss Sweetman one day, and 
popping up my hand asa sign that I wanted to ask 


Ah me! and my eyes never beheld either of | absconded with his pockets full of money, and never 
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| sense Of desolation had passed, | went on with the | 
! routine of my days much as before. I did not miss | 
| ‘Iny father and mother every hour as though I bad | 
lived under their roof and been familiir with their | 
| faces and caresses. But the bright ex; e:tation of my | 
youth was extinguished, and I suffered secretly a 
great yearning for the love which I had now no right | 
to claim from any one. The time was fast approach- | 
ing when I must take my schoolbooks down from | 
Miss Sweetmans’ shelves, pack my trunks, and go | 
forth among strangers. 1 bad some property, more 
than enougb for my needs, and I was to dwell under 
the roof of my guardian, Mrs. Hollingfurd. In the 
mean time, I paid several visits to the home of a 
| wealthy schooltellow, who had entered upon fashion- 
| able lite, and who was eager to give me a taste of its 
| delights before I yielded myself to the fate that was 
in store fur me. I learned to dress with taste, to 
wear my hair in the newest style, and to waltz to 
perfection. But I could not go on paying visits for- 
} ever, and the time arrived when I funnd it necessary 
; to turn my back on lively scenes and prepare for the 
; Obscurity of Hillsbro’. This was a remote place in 
| the north country, from whence were dated all the 
| letters addressed by Mrs. Hollingford to me since the 
time when she had become my guardian. 

1 did not go to Hillsbro’ Farm in any unfair state 
of ignorance as to the present worldly position of its 
owners. Grace Tyrrell (my schooltellow) was careful 
to let me know the depth of the degradation to 
which these friends of an old time had fallen from 
their once high estate: also to make me aware of the 
estimation in which they were held by the people of 
ber world. The idea of my going to Hillsbro’ was 
ridiculed till I got angry, but not ashamed. 

‘Those poor Hollingfords!” said one lady. ‘‘I am 
sure it is very kind of you, Miss Dacre, to pay them a 
visit; but dive with them, my dear!—you could not 
think of identifying yourself with such people. Are 
you aware that the father ruined numbers of people, 





was heard of since?” 

* Yes,” said 1; “ but I have nothing to do with Mr. 
Hollingford. And I dare say if his wife had taken 
| ill-gotten riches down to Hillsbro’ with her, the police 
would have followed her before this; for she gives 
her address quite openly.” 

I afterwards heard this lady telling Grace that her 
friend was a very pert young woman. I did not 
mind, for, through fighting Mrs. Hollingford’s bat- 
tiles, I had come to think that I loved her memory; 
and I tried to do so for my mother’s sake. 

“Tt is not at all necessary to live with a guardian,” 
said Grace. ‘‘ They say Mrs. Hollingford makes but- 
ter and sells it; and rederick says the son is a mere 
ploughman. He is Mr. Hill’s agent; Frederick met 
him by chance, quite lately, when he was shooting at 
Hillsbro’.” 

“Agent, is he?” said I, mischievously. ‘Then I 
should think he must at least know how to read and 
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Hollingferd misdemeanors) “ You intend passing 
the winter at Hilisbro’, Miss Leonard ?”’ 

** Yes,” replied Rachel; ‘1 believe we shall be at 


the hall about Caristmas.” 

“Ah! and you have never been there before? I 
can assure you it is the most dreary place; you will 
be glad of a young friend in the neighborhood. Mies 
Dacre’s whim is one of our amusements at present. 
She is going to Hillsbra’ to stay with a lady who is 
the mother of Mr. Hill’s agent.” 

‘Mrs. Cowan?” said Miss Leonard, with a ladylike 
assumption of interest in the subject. 

* Not at all, my dear; the Cowans were worthy 
people, but Mc. Hill has changed his agent. 
you not heard? No, of course. Hollingtord is the 
name of these people. The tather was a banker, the 
bank smashed, and he ran away with large sums of 
money.” 

I thought—nay, I was quite sure—that Mies Leon- 
ard started at the mention of the word Hollingtord; 
and L also thought she turned deathly pale; but she 
bent over her flowers at the moment, and the light 
was very subdued. No one else seemed to notice it, 
80 it is juat possible I may have been wistaken. 

“Mr. Hill’s new agent is, then, the son of Mr. 
Hollingford the banker?” said Miss Leonard, aftera 
pause. ‘I did not know that they belonged to that 
part of the country.” 

“O! Ido not know about that; but the mother 
and son have taken a farm there lately, trying to 
make shift for themselves, poor things! They say 
young Hollingford has some Quixotic ideas about 
paying some of his father’s liabilities; and if he has, 
Iam sure it is very creditable to him. But I for one 
am inclined to doubt it. Bad conduct generally runs 
in families.” 

“Madam,” said I, with my cheeks getting very 
hot, “Mrs. Hollingford was my mother’s dear 
friend.” 

** Highty tighty, Miss Dacre,” said the lady, “we 
never know how our friends are going to turn out. I 
say nothing but what is true. And allow me to warn 
you, my dear, that if you will persist in identifying 
yourself with such people, you must make up yor 
mind to hear them spoken of as they deserve.” 

‘* Madam,” said I again, flashes of lightning now 
dancing befure my eyes, ‘‘ I am very sorry I ever en- 
tered your house; and I will certainly never enter it 
again.” 

Not waiting for more, I made her a courtesy and 
walked out of the room. I found the dressing-room 
where I had left my cloak, fully determined to go 
home at once, if I could only get the carriage. I had 
to wait some time, however, and whilst i sat alone 
the door opened and Rachel Leonard came hurriedly 
up to my side. 

*T could not go away without bidding you good- 
night,” she said, holding both my hands in both of 
hers. ‘‘ Perhaps we may meet again. ‘ God bless 
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of their own, ov# limbs grow 
quiet, and our brains begin 
to work. The moors beyond 
the window take strange expressigns in the twilight, 
and fuld mysteries into their bgllows with the shad- 
ows of night. The maids in/ the kitchen sing wild 
ballads to one another round theingle; and when one 
of us young folks thregds the rambling passages 


you!” 
Her voice was unsteady, her face pale, her eyes | 
wet. A lady came to the door and said: 
** Now, Rachel, we are waiting!” 
She dropped my hand and was gone. 
** Who is she?” I asked of Grace, as soon as we 
were together. “ What relation isshe to the Hills?” 
‘None whatever,” said Grace; ‘only an adopted 





Tovel. By J. Sheridan Le 


a question. ‘ What is the reason, Miss Sweetman,” 
cle Silas,” ete. New York: 


I asked, ‘“‘ that Mrs, Hollingford makes me think of 
the valiant woman of whom we were reading in the 
Bible yesterday?” But Miss Sweetman was busy, 
and only puckered up her mouth and ordered me 
back to my seat. Mrs. Hollingford used to take me 
on her knee and tell me of a little girl of hers who 
was at school in France, and with whom I was one 


write. Come, that is not so bad!” 

“You will get the worst of it, Grace,” said Fred- 
erick Tyrrell, who was listening. ‘* Lucky fellow, 
Hollingford, to have such a champion!” 

So here I had better explain to you, my dears, that 
Captain Tyrrell was, even at this time, what old- 
fashioned people used to call a great beau of mine; 
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eve I was not a disagreeable girl. 





above to fetch a stray thimble from one of the laven- 
der-scented bedrooms, she comes back flying down 
the great hollow staipcase as if a troop of ghosts were 
at her heels. It isthe time to erjoy a story, a true 
story, the story of a real life; and here it is, as our 


When I fifst learned, my children, that I was the 
ward of my mother’s early friend, Mrs. Hollingford, 
and was to live under her roof after my departure 
po School, I little thought that a place like Hills- 

hed . Iwasa 
se ghana 6 ha eee myself Hollingford, in trouble, no doubt, and unfortunately 
airs. My father was colonel of his regiment, and I 
thoupnt I had a right to look down on Lydia Brown, 
Whoge father was in business, though she wore velvet 
threy inches deep upon her frocks, while mine had no 
better trimming than worsted braid. I had spent all 
MY life at school, from the day when my father and 
™Mther kissed me for the Jast time in Miss Sweet- 
Man’s parlor. I remember yet my pretty mother’s 
Pie tearful face as she looked back at me through 
the carriage window, and my own paroxysm of do- 
ring tears on the mat when the door was shut. 
that 1 had a pleasant enough life of it. I was 
brite at school, having adisposition to make my- 
d others as happy as I could. I required a 
deal of snubbing, but when properly kept down 


eak civilly to the gentleman in the parlor, and an- 
ounce my coming. Miss Kitty was the drudge of 
he school, the sweetest-tempered drudge in the 
world. Ske was not so well-informed as her elder 


day to be acquainted; and a tall lad, who was her 
son, used to call sometimes with bouquets for Miss 
Sweetman or sugar-plums forme; but I was never at 
her house, which I believed to be a palace, nor did I 
ever see Mr. Hollingford, who was a banker in the 
city. After my twelfth birthday I saw them no more. 
I missed the periodical appearance of the noble face 
in the parlor. Miss Sweetman, with a very long face, 
told me something of the breaking of a bauk, ruin 
and poverty. I was very sorry, but I was too young 
to realize it much; and I went on thinking of Mrs. 


removed from me, but still going about the world in 


plum-cake. 

So my youth went on till I was sixteen, pretty well 
grown for my years, a little pert, a little proud, a lit- 
tle fond of tinsels and butterflies, a little too apt to 
make fun of my neighbors, and to believe that the 
sun had got a special commission to shine upon me, 
but withal sympathetic and soft- hearted enough when 
in my right senses, and, as I said before, not a bad 
sort of girl when properly kept down by a judicious 
system of snubbing. I had already begun to count 
the months to the happy time, two years hence, 
when, my education being finished, I should ‘at last 
rejoin my parents in India; and I was fond of de- 
scribing all the beautiful things I would send as 


Indian letters generally contained some bit of presents to the friends who had been kind to me in 
o interest or amuse my companions, and now 
ain captain, or ensign somebody, home upon 
eave, called and presented himself in Miss 
man’s parlor, with curious presents for me, my 
Bes or favorite companions. I remember well the : 
ay when Major Guthrie arrived with the box of around, and could only guess the canse, so careful 
fed birds. Miss Kitty Sweetman, our youngest 


England. And then one fearful day came the black 
letter bearing the terrible news which bowed my 
head in the dust, scattered my girlish vanities, and 
altered all my fate for life. Every one in the house 
learned the news before me. I saw blank faces all 


were they to break it to me gradually. For two 
dreadful days they kept me on the rack of suspense, 


only one. But I learned all soon enough. There had 
been a fever, and both were dead. I was an orphan, 
quite alone in the world. 


her long velvet cloak and with her hands full of | modate myself to the life which I might find await- 


that he was fond of dangling about my skirts and 
| picking up my fan. Nothing more is necessary on 
this subject here. If you desire to know what he is 
like, I refer you to an old water-color sketch of a 
weak-faced, washed-out looking young man, with 
handsome features, and a high-collared coat, which 
you will find in an old portfolio up stairs, on the top 
shelf of the wardrobe, in the lumber-room. It was 
done by Grace’s own hand, a portrait of her brother, 
and presented to me in those days. It has lain in that 
portfolio ever since. 

Though I fought for the Hollingfords, and would 
hear no word against them, I do confess that I suffer- 
ed much fear as to how I should manage to accoim- 


ing me at Hillsbro’ Farm. That idea of the butter- 
making, for instance, suggested a new train of reflec- 
tions. The image of Mrs. Hollingtord began to divest 
itself gradually of the long velvet cloak and majestic 
mien which it had always worn in my mind, and I 
speculated as to whether I might not be expected to 
dine in 4 kitchen with the farm-servants, and to as- 
sist with the milking of the cows. But I contrived 
to keep my doubts to myself, and went on packing 
my trunks with a grudging conviction that at least I 
was doing my duty. 

And it is here, just when my packing was half 
done, that the strange, beautiful face of Rachel 
Leonard rises up to take its place in my history. I 
was introduced to her by chance; I did not know her 
story, nor that she had a story, nor yet that she was 
connected with any people whose intimate acquain- 
tance I was likely to make in the future. 

We met at a small musical party, where we had 
opportunities for conversation. She wore a white 
Indian muslin, and a bunch of scarlet flowers in the 





daughter. There is some romantic story about her, 
I believe. She went to Mrs. Hill as a companion 
first. The Hills, who are the most eccentric old cou- 
ple in the world, took a violent fancy to her, and 
adopted her for their own. I believe she is an orphan 
of a very good family. They keep up a wonderful 
fuss about her; and people say they have made her 
their heiress.” 

‘“*T wonder why she looked so strangely at the 
mention of the Hollingfords?” I said, musingly. 

‘* My dear Margery,” said Grace, shaking her head, 
“T give you up. You are perfectly insane on the 
subject of the Hollingfords. What will you imagine 
next?” 

** I do not think I imagined it,” said I. ‘I amsure 
that she turned as white as your cloak.” 

“Well, well,’’ said Grace, ‘‘there may be sme 
deep mystery for all I know. Miss Leonard may, 
like yourself, have a taste for agriculture; or may 
have known young Mr. Hollingford befure he turned 
ploughman. I advise you to think about it. You 
have materials for a pretty romance to take into ex- 
ile with you.” 

And I did think about it long afterwards. 





CHAPTER II. 


My children, you must remember that I am speak- 
ing of an old-fashioned time, and I travelled down to 
Hillsbro’ by coach. The promenade of a fashionable 
watering-place had hitherto been my idea of the 
country. Imagine, then, how my hungry eyes de- 
voured the new beauties presented to them. 1 had 
provided myself with a book, and I had hoyed to fall 
asleep over it, yet here I was with my eyes riveted to 





! bosom. We were sitting in a softly-lighted corner, 


| in its tone. Her dark hair was swept up tothe top, 
of her head in a crown of braids, as it was then worn. | 
Her eyes were dark-gray, and very sweet, with a 


| something. 
and her figure was in relief against a crimson cur- | 
while I did not know whether it was my father or | tain. Her face was oval and olive, with an exquisite | faint in my ears. When night shut out my new world 
mother who was dead, or whether both were ill, or ' niingling of warmth and purity, depth and delicacy, | and I fell asleep, I dreamed of extraordinary phe- 


@ pane of glass, afraid to wink lest I should miss 
Grace’s warning, “‘ You will fret y ur- 
self to death, you will be back before a month,” grew 


nomena; trees stalking about the plains, fairies leap- 
ing out of the foam of the rivers. 


I opened my eyes to a rose-colored dawn. We bad 


























histers, and had to make up in the quantity of Ler 
eaching what it lacked in quality. She was fagged, 
hnd hunted, and worried from morning till night by 
All the small girls in the school. She would have 
en merry if she had had time, = = was bd 

never she could get the chance 0 ing anything 
ote reid but — was not always happy, for I they were a memory only. 


the high character which 
ad. The present number 











For three years after this I remained with the Miss _ mysterious shadow of sadness about them when her | stopped before a little village inn. A row of pigeons 
Sweetmans, during which time I had regained much | face was in repose; yet, when they smiled they shone | with burnished necks looked down on me from their | 
of my old cheerfulness, and also some degree of my | more than any eyes I have ever seen. | perch on the signboard above the door; a half dress- | 
natural pride and impertinenge. My father and| “ Miss Dacre and Miss Leonard, I must make you | ed curly-headed child peeped out of a window from 
mother had been tome a memory and a hope; now | acquainted,” said our hostess (the meddling lady under the eaves, and clapped his hands at the steam- 
After my first grief and | whom I have already quoted on the subject of the ing horses: and a young man walked out of the inn 
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THY FLAG OF OUR 





UNION, 








with a whip in his hand, and asked if there might be 
a lady inside the coach whose destination was Hills- 
bro’ Farm. 

I was soon seated by his side ina gig. By a few 
careful glances I bad easily assured myself that there 


was nothing of the ploughman in the appearance of 


Mrs, Hollingford’s son. You will want to know what 
I thought of him that morning, and I will tell you. 
He seemed to me the beau ideal of a country gentle- 
man: nothing less than this, and something more. 
You have known him, my dears, stooped and white- 


haired, and have loved him in his age for the sake of 


the heart that never grew old. But on that brilliant 
autumn morning when he and I first sat side by side, 
the same lovable spirit was clothed with the strength 
and beauty of mortal youth. 

The vivid life of the country was sweet to me that 
early morning. Carts of hay lumbered past us, al- 
most crushing us into the hedges as they swept along 
heavily, leaving a trail of fragrance in the air. Red 
and brown leaves lay thick on the ground, making 
beautiful the undulations of the roads. Mists of dew 
hung among the purple folds of the hills, and the sun 
dashed the woods and streams with kindling gold. 
By-and-by the whole country side was laughing in 
the full face of day. 

Hillsbro’ Farmhouse was, and is, a low long dwell- 
ing built of dark bricks, and standing among orchards 
and meadows, green pasture lands and running 
streams. Its ivied chimneys had for background the 
sombre lines of a swelling moor, belted by a wood of 
pines which skirted the hollow wherein the earth 
nourished the fatness and sweetness of the thrifty 
farm acres. Along the edge of the moor the road ran 
that led to Hillsbro’ Hall, and a short cut through 
the wood brought one down upon a back entrance to 
the squire’s own grounds. 

The dear old farm! Roses were blowing in that 
morning at the open sashes of the big, heavy, rough- 
ly-hung windows. Two young girls, who were after- 
wards dear to me as the fibres of my heart, lingered. 
beside the open door; stately handsome Jane, with 
her solemn observant black eyes and trim dark dress, 
and frolicsome Mopsie with her laughing face, and 
her hat tied down, gipsey fashion, with a red ribbon. 
They lingered to see me, to take their share in giving 
me a welcome, and then set out on their long walk, 
discussing me by the way. They told me of it after- 
wards. Jane said I was only fit for a glass case, and 
Mopsie declared I alighted from the old gig as if I 
had a mind to dance. They were awed by the high 
red heels on my boots, the feather in my hat, and the 
quilted satin of my pelisse. They wondered I could 
deign to speak anything but French, and concluded 
I did it only out of compliment to their homeliness. 

And I meanwhile, decked in all the fanciful ele- 
gancies of a London toilet, sat down to breakfast in 
the long parlor at Hillsbro’ Farm, with something in 
my heart that would not let me eat though I was 
hungry, and something in my eyes that would not 
let me see very well though the sun came rich and 
yellow through each of the wide windows, forming 
one broad golden path down the midiile of the room. 
I saw but dimly the dark brown walls and ceiling, 
the stiff-backed chairs with their red covers, the jar 
full of late roses that stood in either window, the 
heap of trailing ivy that overran the huge grate. It 
was Mrs. Hollingford’s face that did it as she sat, 
kind, careful, hospitable, pressing on mesv eet home- 
made cakes, fresh butter, fragrant tea, delicious 
cream and delicate pink eggs. Ah me! it was her 
face that did it. There was my great lady, my bene- 
ficent friend, my valiant woman. Her eyes were a 
little sunken, the fire of their energy a little slack- 
ened, her brow a little seamed ; the strain of fortitude 
had drawn a tight cord about her mouth. Whence, 
then, that new touching beauty that made one see 
the stamp of Heaven’s nobility shining on her face? 
Had I quite forgotten her, or was she indeed some- 
thing new? It was asif grief had chiselled her fea- 
tures afresh out of the superfluous roundings of pros- 
perity, wasted them into perfect sweetness, hacked 
them into purer refinement. She wore a straight 
black gown of the coarsest material, only the fair 
folds of muslin about her throat giving daintiness to 

her attire. Her son breakfasted with us, and I fan- 
cied he often looked at me curiously, as if to say, 
‘* What concern can she have with us?—why did she 
come?—how long will she remain?” I had talked to 
him without embarrassment as we drove along, but 
now I could hardly speak. Never had I felt so shy 
in any company as I did now in the presence of my 
mother’s friend. 

After breakfast she led me to my room, bright and 
airy, but scantily furnished. It had a window look- 
ing out on an orchard threaded by long alleys, over 
which hung a glowing roof of fruit-laden branches. 
And hereI unpacked my trunks and stowed away my 
elegant dresses in a huge painted wardrobe smelling 
of apples. I laid aside with a kind of shame all the 
little ornaments I was accustomed to wear, and 
dressed myself in the plainest gown I possessed. De- 
scending the quaint old staircase again, I found Mrs. 
Hollingford walking up and down the hall, waiting 
patiently for my appearance. 

‘‘ What a great woman you have grown, my love!”’ 
she said, drawing my hand within her arm, and 
leading me through the open hall door. ‘ But you 
have still your mother’s fair hair and sunny eyes. 
Will you walk with me for an hour? I have much to 
say to you, and the sooner it is said the better.” 

Then she told me the story of her life, and misfor- 
tunes, sternly, sweetly, with strange humility and 
fortitude. I knew much of it before, but she would 
tell it all. 


we are. Your mother, when she made me your , breaking up, and I found Mopsie romping with some | arms round my waist, pres I = be tiny little thing, 
| guardian, did not foresee the changes that were to | rude-looking girls on the green, while Jane, detained | and she used to play with me in our nursery jn 


take place. You have other friends who are willing 
to give youa home. You have come here of your 
own will. When you wish to leave us we will not 
wonder.” 

I threw my arms around her neck and told her I 
would not leave her. Never, since Miss Kitty Sweet- 
man went to India, had my heart gone forth so com- 
pletely to any one. 

She bade me not be too hasty. ‘ You will find our 
life so different from anything you have ever known,” 
she said. “ We all fear it fur you. We are so busy 
here. We have always a purpose before our eyes to 
make us work.” 

“Then I will work, too,” I said. ‘I will not be 
the only drone in such a thrifty hive.” 

She smiled at this, and shook her head. But I im- 
| Mediately began to cast about for the means »y which 
I might tind it possible to keep my word. 





CHAPTER III. 


I SOON learned to love the farm. I began to know 
lovableness of some persons and places take you by 
surprise; with others they steal upon you by degrees; 
but there was that about Hillsbro’ Farm which I 
loved much at once, and more afterwards. Looking 
at itin the most commonplace way, it had all the 
peace and plenty of an English farmhouse, while for 
eyes that sought more, they would find enough that 
was picturesque in the orchard’s ruddy thickets, 
where the sun struck fire on frosty mornings; in the 
wide pasture lands sloping to the sedgy river, where 
the cows cooled their feet on sultry evenings. You 
know as well as I the curious bowery garden beyond 
the lower window of the parlor, stocked with riches 
and sweets of all kinds, rows of beehives standing in 
the sun, roses and raspberries growing side by side. 
The breath of thyme and balm, lavender and myrtle, 
was always in that parlor. You know the sheepfold 
and the paddock, the old tree over the west gable 
where the owl made his nest—the owl that used to 
come and sit on our schoolroom window-sill and hoot, 
at night. You know the sun-dial where the screaii- 
ing peacock used to perch and spread his tail; the 
dove-cote where the silver-necks and fan-tails used 
to coo and ruffle their feathers. You know, too, all 
the quaint plannings and accidents of the old house; 
how the fiery creeper ran riot through the ivy on the 
dark walls, dangling its burning wreaths over the 
windows; how the hall door Jay open all day, with 
the dogs sleeping on the broad doorstep. Also with- 
in that there were long dark passages, rooms with 
low ceilings, a step up here and a step down there; 
fireplaces twisted into odd corners, narrow pointed 
windows, and wide latticed ones. You know all the 
household recesses, the dairies, and pantries, and 
store-rooms; but you cannot know how Mrs. Hol- 
lingtord toiled among them, filling them with her 
industry one day that they might be emptied the 
next; hardening her delicate hands with labor, to 
the end that justice might be done, that some who 
had lost might gain, that a portion of her husband’s 
heavy debts might be paid, and a portion of the curse 
of the impoverished litted from his guilty shoulders. 
No luxury was ever permitted in that household. 
Old gowns were worn and mended till they could be 
worn and mended no longer. The girls were of an 
age to go abroad to school; but they must be con- 
tented with such education as they could pick up at 
home, so long as one poor creature suffered straits 
through their father’s fault. Tue only indulgence 
allowed was almsgiving. Mopsie might divide ber 
dinner with a hungry child, or Jane bestow her new 
petticoat on an aged woman; but they must, in con- 
sequence, deny themselves and suffer inconvenience 
till such time as it came to be again their turn to 
have their absolute wants relieved. 

I did, indeed, feel like a drone in a hive when, on 
leaving my room in the mornings, I met Mrs. Hol- 
lingford coming from her work in the dairy, John 
Hollingford arriving from his early visit to a distant 
part of the farm, Jane from her sewing closet, where 
she made and mended the linen of the household, and 
Mopsie from the kitchen, with a piled dish of break- 
fast-cakes, showing what ber morning task had been. 
1 could not eat for envy. Why could I not be of use 
to somebody? I gave Mopsie some gay ribbons, 
which were returned to me by her mother. Nothing 
might she wear but her plain black frock and white 
frill. I gave Jane a book of poems with wood cuts, 
and that was accepted with rapture. This encour- 
aged me. I picked up two little children on the road, 
and to one I gave a bright silk girdle fur a skipping- 
rope, and to the other a doll dressed from the mate- 
rials of a fine gauze hat, which I picked to pieces tor 
the purpose. I was not going to bea peony flaunting 
among thrifty modest vetches. At first I was sorry 
for the destruction of my pretty things, but soon I 
grew to admire the demureness of my gray gown and 
little black apron. 1 learned to make pies and cakes, 
to sweep a room and set it to rights, to wash and get 
up linens and laces, to churn, to make butter. But, 
as many hands were engaged in these matters, I was 
often thrown out of employment. I made music for 
my friends in the evenings, and, as they liked it, this 
was something; but it was not enough. A new 
spirit had entered into me. I felt my old self lost in 
the admiration which I had conceived for the new 
friends who had accepted me among them. 

By-and-by I found out a little niche of usefulness 
for myself. Jane and Mopsie attended the village 
school. One day I went to the town to buy some 





“And now, my love,”’ she said, “ you know us as 





the meaning of the word ‘‘home.”? The beauty and | 








| fur some fault, sat alone in the schoolroom, perched 
| on a bench, her arms folded and her eyes gloomily 
tixed on the wall. She was a proud girl, and I knew 
she was hurt at my seeing her disgrace. I coaxed 
her to speak out her trouble. 

“I conld teach the whole school,” she said, fiercely 
—* master, mistress and all—and yet [ am kept sit- 
ting over a, b, c, like a baby. I get so sick of it that 
sometimes I auswer wrong by way of novelty. Then 
I have to hold out my hand fur the red. To-day I 
drew Portia and Shylock on my slate, and forgot to 
tinish my sum; therefore I am disgraced!” 

I seized the happy moment, and offered myself to 
the girls as a governess. Mopsie stopped on the road 
and hugged me in delight. Jane squeezed my hand 
and was silent during the rest of the walk, except 
when she said: 

“ Mother will never consent. I am too proud, and 
she wants 1c to be humbled. She thinks it is good 
for me to go to the village school.” 

That night, however, 1 laid my plan before Mrs, 
Holli:gtord, and, after some trouble, 1 attained my 
point. 

We chose for our scboolroom an unoccupied cham- 
ber at the end of a long passage up stairs. It was 
furnished with a deal table and chairs, and a small 
square of green carpet laid upon the sanded floor. It 
had three latticed windows looking westward, and 
one of those odd grates I have mentioned, large 
enough to cook adinner. We kept it filled with logs, 
and in the evenings, after we had drawn the curtains 
in the parlor, set the tea-table, and made Mrs. Hol- 
lingford comfortable on the svfa for an hour’s rest, 
we three retreated to our schoolroom for a chat in 
the tirelight. Here John joined us when he bap- 
pened to come home early, and many a happy hour 
we passed, four of us sitting round the blazing logs, 
talking and roasting apples. We told stories, tales 
of the outer world, and legends of the country around 
us. We described places and people we had seen, 
and our fancies about others we had not seen. John, 
who had travelled, was the most frequent speaker; 
and as I was a wonder of experience to his sisters, 
just so was he a wonder to me. We laughed, cried, 
or listened in breathless silence, all as he willed, 
while the purple and yellow lingered in the sky be- 
hind the lattice, and tite moaning of the wind through 
the forlorn fields, the hissing-of the roasting apples, 
and the crackling of the burniirg wood, kept up an 
accompaniment to his voice. ee 
There were other evenings, too, when 
late, and Mopsie, having grown tired of seriowWalk, 
tripped off to hear the lasses singing Bold Rob! 
Hood in the kitchen. Then Jane used to open her 
heart to me, and talk about the troubles of the fam- 
ily. Her heart was stern and bitter against her 
father. Well had she said she was proud; well had 
her mother wished to humble her, if that could be 
done. She had, I believe, a great intellect, and she 
had much personal beauty of a grand character. 1 
do not think she thought much about the latter, but 
she felt her mental powers. She knew she was fitted 
to move in a high sphere, and chafed against her 
fate; still more agaitst the fate of ber brother. 

I think I see her, on her low seat betvre the fire, 
her hands clasping one knee, her dark bead thrown 
back, aud her eyes fixed on the dancing shadows 
above the chimney. 

“To think of John settling down as a farmer!” 
she said; “John, who for cleverness might be prime 
minister. -And there is nu hupe of his getting away 
from it; none whatever.” 

I could not but agree to this, though the thought 
occurred to me that the farm might not be so pleas- 
ant a home if John had to go away and be prime 
minister. All I could say I sail to combat her rebel- 
lious despondency as to her own future. 

“If you knew the emptiness and foolishness of the 
gay world,” I said, in a sage manner, “‘ you would be 
thankful tor our quiet lite at Hillsbro’.” 

‘Tt is not the gay world I think of,” shesaid. “It 
is the world of thought, of genius.” 

“Well, Jane,” said I, cheerfully, “ you may pierce 
your way to that yet.” 

“No,” she said. “If I had a clean name, I would 
try todo it. As it is, I will not hold up my head only 
to be pointed at. But I will not spend my life at 
Hillsbro’, moping. I will go away and work, teach, 
or write, if I can.” 

I saw her eyes beginning to flash, and I did not 
like these tierce moods for Jane. I was turning over 
a book at the time, and, to divert her attention, I 
read aloud the name written on the title-page. 
‘“*Mary Hollingford,” Isaid. ‘‘ Was not she your 
elder sister?” 
Jane started. 
her to you?” 
‘Your mother,” I said, “ used to tell me of her 
little Mary, who was at school in France. I cannot 
recollect who told me of her death. Do you remem- 
ber her?”’ 

“O yes,” said Jane, “perfectly. We did not lose 
her till aftter—my father went away.” 

**T suppose she took the trouble to heart,” I said, 
reflectively, and then was sorry I had saidit. But 
Jane answered: 

‘* Yes,” readily, then dropped her face between her 
hands, ard remained plunged in one of her motion- 
less fits of abstraction for half an hour. 

I never alluded to this subject again to Jane; but 
one evening, when Mopsie and 1 were alone together, 
the child spoke of it Berself. 

“Margery,” she said, ‘‘you are holding me now 






** Yes,” she said. ‘‘ Who mentioned 





trifle, and call for the girls. It was past the hour for 


just as Sister Mary used to hold me, with both her 


London.” 

** You remember her, then?” I said, 

“Yes,” said Mopsie. “I remember her like a 
dream. She used to come home for the holidays, 
and a bandsome French lady with her, who used to 
throw up her hands if we had not ribbons in our 
sleeves and smart rosettes on our shoes. I remember 
Sister Mary in a pretty white frock trimmed with 
lace, and her hair curled down to her waist. I used 
to think her like one of the angels. But we never 
speak of her now, nor of papa, because it pains 
mother and John. I used to speak of her to Jane 
sometimes in the night, just to ask her did she think 
Sister Mary was thinking of usin heaven; but Jane 
usec to get into such dreadful fits of crying that I 
grew afraid. I wish some one would talk of her. I 
think it is cruel of us all to furget her because she is 
dead.” 

And tears stood in Mopsie’s blue eyes. But the 
next half hour she was singing like a skylark over 
some household task. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE winter deepened. Christmas was drawing 
near, and workmen were busy setting the old hall to 
rights, for the reception of Mr. Hill and his family, 
John had been requested to oversee the arrange- 
ments, for the place had been unoccupied for years, 
and there were many alterations to be made, and 
much new furnishing to be done. The housekeeper, 
who had quietly dezed away half her life in two 
rooms in a corner of the house, now bestirred herself 
joyfully to open shutters, kindle fires, sec to the 
sweeping and scrubbing, keep her eye upon painters 
and charwomen, and make ready store of pickles and 
présorves for the adornment of her pantry shelves. 

This good woman was an old acquaintance of our 
two girls, their long walks often Jeading them across 
the moor, and through the grounds to the hall. Mrs 
Beatty, from her lonely window, had always espied 
their approach, and many a winter day had she dosed 
them with sweets by her fireside, while she dried 
their wet wrappings, and told them stories of the 
pictures in the dining-room. Later, they had dis- 
covered the library—a sunny room at the south eide 
of the house, stored with an excellent collection of 
books—and had gone there to read when it pleascd 
them. I, in my capacity of governess, encovraged 
them in this babit, and at least once a week we had 
a “ reading day,’’ as we called it. Mrs. Beatty knew 
our day, and had coffee and a blazing fire awaiting 
us. And here we had delicious times of study, with 
ur books in our laps, perched on the steps of the 






went odor of paint annoyed us. We 
turned our re g days into days of general in- 
spection, and amused ourselves with watching bow 
the dingy corners threw Off their cobwebs one after 
another, and came forth into the light with clean and 
brilliant faces. It was pleasavt to know that I was 
useful to John in those daXs, for his mother did not 
interfere in this affair, and We needed a woman’s taste 
to help him. It was I who elected the colors for 
Mrs. Hill’s drawing-room carpet, I who chose the 
silk hangings for Miss Leonard’s\boudvir, I who re- 
arranged in the cabinets the curiosities about which 
ne one but a stray mouse or two had \been curious for 
many years. I knew well that I did nothing but 
what any other person could do, yet it 
see how John overrated my services. It 
to hear him describe to his mother my 
































ture of fear and joy, I thought it myself. 
that nis mother would rather keep her son 
side, unwed—perhaps that he could not aff 
marry. I often longed to slip my hand in he 
say, “ Be not afraid, lamtrue;” but I could 
look straight in her eyes, and be silent. And 
thought, perhaps because I might not speak it 





upon my mind. About this time I began to | 
awake at nights, planning how I might show 
Hollingford that I had no wish to thrust myse 
tween her and her son. 
And so it came that there arose a strangene 
tween John and me. I did not wish it to be 
it happened naturally as a consequence of 
thinking and planning. It grew up in the m 
our pleasant work at the hall, and it was tr 
some; for it took the joyous adornment off 

thing, made handsome things ugly, and com 
things dreary.. It made the snowy landscape 
and the red sun angry. It made me cold an 
obliging, the girls dull, and John proud and re 
Jane spoke of it to me; she said: 
* What isthe matter between you and John? 
usd to be such god friends. Now you hurry do 
stairs in the evenings, though you know he likes o 
chat round the schoolroom fire. And when we ¢ 
to the hall, you start early, for the purpose of walk 
ing home without him.” 

** Don’t be fooiish, Jane,” I said; “ John and I ar 
just as good friends as ever. But you must not sur 
pose he always cares for our women’s chatter. W. 
mnust give him a .ittle rest, sometimes.” 

Jane was silenced, but not satisfied. She though 
I was beginning to look down on her brother. The 








proud, loving heart would not brook this, and she, 
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dear to me, and it was atrial, 

Thus a division grew up amongst us. It was 
| pright, frosty days before Christmas, when the 
and dales wore wrapped in snow; when th: 

| burned merrily, and the crickets sang; when 
"| land was painted on every window-pane; whe 
} superintendence at the hall was over; when all’ 
there had been placed in realiness, oven to the 
| ing of the fires in the bed-chambers. We b. 

Mrs. Beatty in possession of her domain, and i 

expectation of an announcement of the tn! 
) arrival of ber master and rmlatress, Things » 
this way, when one day a carriage cashed up 
farmboure dor, and out stepped Grace Tyr. 
her brother F rederick. 

Jane shrank into a corner when I asked her 
company me down stairs, murmuring some ! 
would not hear about my “ fine friends.” Bk 
sie smoothed her curly locks, and put on bh: 
apron, and slipped her hand in mine as I wen 
to the parlor. 
Grace was impatiently tripping about the 
making faces at the bare walla, and laughiny 
old-tashione d furniture, She v asclothed in vei 
far, with feathers nodding from her hat. 8! 
her bands on my shoulders, and eyed me all 
“ Pray, little Quakeress,” said she, ‘can 5 
me what has become of my friend Margery?" 
“Yes,” said 1, laughing, “ 1 actually ba): 
have her about me. What do you want with 
“ Only to ask her what sin she has committ 
she shats herself up from the world, starves 
to skin and bone, and dresses herself in sac) 
she replied, touching my dress, and trying its 
between her finger and thumb. 
« We do not starve her,” put in Mopsie, ste: 
« And who are you, little mires?” sald Grac 
a gold-rimmed eye glass, which nearly ann. | 
poor Mopsie. 
“No matter,” said the little one, searlet an 
bling. “ Weare all Margery’s friends, and 
her dearly.” 
Grace laughed at the child's ardor, as i! 
something very funny and original; but 
never flinching, held my hand all the time. 
“And what about the ploughman, dear’ 
wenton. “ Would it be possible to get a 
him? Yes, do go” (to Mopsie), “like a une 
girl, and see about getting us some lunch, 
staying in this country at present, Marg: 
when we return to London, we intend to | 
with us.” 
Mopzsie’s eyes dilated dangerously, but she: 
to the door at a whisper from me. 
“Frederick,” said Grace, ‘ come and he 
persuade Margery.” 
And Mopsie vanished. 
I said something about Frederick Tyrre 
but I can hardly describe how excessively - 
legant, and effeminate he looked to me tha 
particular. His dress and his manners ar: 
very much. While staying with the Tyrre 
my chief occupations had been inaking fu 
young man—a fact of which I believe he 
fully unconscious. Perhaps experience h 
him incredulots as to the indifference any y 
might feel to his special favor, or it might | 
deceit; I will not pretend to decide wh 
when he drew near me, murmuring (shall | 
ing?), ‘*O, do come! pray take pity on us 
missed you so dreadfully,” Iam sure he t! 
did enough to make any reasonable you, 
desire to leave Hillsbro’. I felt a pang of : 
at the very suggestion, yet at the same m 
idea came into my mind that it might | 
thing that I should leave it for a time. I. 
asked Grace when she intended returning t: 
and, while we were parleying about th 
Mopsie returned. During the remainder «: 
the little girl listened earnestly to everyth! 
on the subject; and when I parted from : 
at the gate, leaving it undecided whether i 
with them to London or not, Mopsie burst 
and clung to my neck. 
“Do not go with them,” she said; “U 
love you as we do.” 
“ Mopsie, my pet,” I said, “ don’t be a I! 
Neither do I love them as I love you. If 1 
for a time, I will be sure to come back.” 
Mopsie whispered her fears to Jane, ® 
evening Jane kept aloof from me. My b 
with trying to think of what I ought to d 
alone by the schoolroom hearth, in the fire 
sidering my difficulties, fighting against » 
and endeavoring in vain to convince my 
had no wishes at all. Mopsie came in an 
at my feet, with her face rolled up in my + 
80 busy was I that I did not know she ¥ 
John came in, and found ber out. He t 
his knee, and stroked her as if she had be: 
f Mopsie would not be comforted. I felt 
said nothing. Jobn looked from her to & 
ing. At last Mopsie’s news came out. 

“ Margery’s grand London friends have 
and they want to take her away.” 

“ What grand London friends?” asked « 
ing at me, but talking to her. 

“O, Mr. and Miss Tyrrell—a pretty lads 
feathers and ringlets, and floances on her 
a handsome gentleman, who said they 
Margery dreadfully. And Margery '* ' 
going back to them.”’ 

John suddenly stopped stroking ber, am 
still. Iffelt him looking at me earnestly, 
I had to look up, which I did, smiling, 
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ist, when I was a tiny little thing 
jay with me in our nursery in 


- her, then?” I said, 
psie. “I remember her like a 
1 to come home for the holidays 
cench lady with her, who used to 
{8 if we had not ribbons in our 
rosettes on our shoes. I remember 
pretty white frock trimmed with 
surled down to her waist, [ used 


‘* walks often Jeading them across 
‘gh the grounds to the hall. Mrs. 
mely window, had always espied 
‘ many a winter day had she dosed 
by her fireside, while she dried 
3, and told them stories of the 
1ing-room. Later, they had dis- 
-a sunny room at the south eide 
‘d with an excellent collection of 
® there to read when it pleased 
“pacity of governess, encovraged 
und at least once a week we had 
‘we called it. Mrs. Beatty knew 
ffee and a blazing fire awaiting 
vd delicious times of study, with 
"8, perched on the steps of the 
ed. deep in the recesses of the 


ne of the angels. But we never ; : rica sio across at me; and I watched intently a great tree | consider, and I,as your guardian and friend, must | home the bodies.” ‘ "I } 
, hor of papa, because it mobied Mrs. Beatty in possession of her domain, and in — falling in the depths of a burning forest among the | point them out to you. I must forget my son’s in- “Stop!” said I. “‘ Mrs, Beatty—are you sure— 2 
I used to speak of her to J expectation of an announcement of the intended | embers. terests in the faithful discharge of my trust. John| And the next thing I knew was a sensation of f 
ight, just to ask her did she chin arrival of ber master Gnd mistress. Things were te “Is this true, Margery,” said John, “that you are | has a cloud upon his name.” coldness and wetness upon my face, and a smell of 
inking of us in heaven: but J ; this way, wben one day a carriage dashed up to our | going to leave us, and return to London?” “Don’t, don’t!” I said; “if he had a hundred | vinegar and wine, and a sound of murmuring and tj 
ch dreadfal fits of crying that 1 farmhoure dowr, and out stepped Grace Tyrrell and| «I am thinking of it,” I said, pleasantly. clouds upon his name, it would be all the same to| crying. 
sh some one would talk of her : ar trcsnay apenas “T thought—I had hoped you were happy with | me.” “ Dear heart, dear heart! to think of her taking on | 
us all to furget her becs Se Jane shrank into a corner when I asked her to ac- | us,” he said. “Then you love him well?” she said, tenderly, | so!” I beard the good woman saying; and 1 crept to 
vause she is company me down stairs, murmuring something I “Yes,” I said, “I have been very happy; but I | sighing and smiling at the same time. my feet, and began tying on my bonnet in spite of 
in Mopsie’s blue eyes. But th would not hear about my “fine friends.” But Mop- | think I want a little change.” ‘| “I think 1 do,” 1 said; “ but that is only a misfor- | her entreaties that I would lie still. | 
e was singing like a skylark e sie smootbed her curly locks, and put on her best How my heart ached with the effort of uttering | tune, four you know I have refused him.” ‘No, no, | must get home!” I said, shuddering. 1] 
sk. — apron, and slipped her hand in mine as I went down | that untruth! I knew that I wanted no change. “ Well,” she said, cheerfully, ‘ perhaps it is for the | ‘Some one else will come and tell ber, and it will | 
to the parlor. “1 do not wonder at it,” he said, after a pause. | best. You must go to London with your friends, and | kill her, Let me goat once! Let me go!” | 
Grace was impatiently tripping about the room, | « We have made a slave of you. You are tired of it, | test your feeling by absence and the society of others. | At the door, in the frosty dusk, Pat was waiting 
SHAPTER IY. making faces at the bare walls, and laughing at the | and you are going away.” If you remain unattracted by those who are better | with a horse and gig. | 
vpened. Christmas was drawi old-fashioned furniture. = on ce ae velvet and He said this bitterly and sorrowfully, shading his | placed in the world, I think John will try again, in “IT was thinkin’ ye’d be a bit staggered by the | 
1 were busy setting the old h rd far, with feathers nodding from her hat. She put | eyes still more with his hand. spite of his pride. I know I should in his place,” she | news, miss,” he said, “an’ J put the mare to this old 4 { 
otion of Mr. Hill and his fi oh seeab-corengockny: — and eyed pes all over. “ No, no,” I said, “ you must not say that. I never | said, lifting up my disturbed face, and looking in it, | shandheradan. It’s not very fit fora lady, bad man- | 
quested to oversee the Bese “Pray, little Quakeress,” said she, “can i tell | was so happy in my life as I have been here.” with a half-quizzical fondness. ners to it! but ivll be bether nor the shppery roads 4 | 
aad Wee, Shenae or range- me what has become of my ey Margery? I spoke more eagerly than I meant todo, and my| I answered by throwing my arms round her neck | undher yer feet.” 
any alterations to be mad Rapes “Yes,” said I, laughing, “1 actually happen - voice broke a little, in spite of me. John left his | in a long, tearful embrace, and after that we sat long| 1 do not know how the drive passed. I remember 
ng tn be done. The houscke, and have her about me. What do you want with her?” | seat, and bent down beside me, so that he could see | by the fireside, talking the matter over. The conse- | saying once to Pat: 
ioved away half her i eecn “ Only to ask her what sin she has committed, that | my face, which could not escape him. quence was, oddly enough, that I went up stairs to| ‘Are they quite, quite sure that Mr. Hollingford 
¥ er life in two she shuts herself up from the world, starves herself “‘ Margery,” said he, ‘I have seen that you have | bed feeling so extremely sober, that, before I laid my was—was—” 
| 
ik 
| 
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2 luxury of our quiet days was 
rkmen hammered about our ears, 
odor of paint annoyed us. We 
* days into days of general in- 
ed ourselves with watching how 
tew off their cobwebs one after 
) fd, into the light with clean and 
t wasleasant to know that I was 
those q@s, for his mother did not 
‘fair, ande needed a woman’s taste 
was I wheelected the colors for 
ng-room caet, I who chose the 
Miss Leonara boudoir, I who re- 
binets the curiities about which 
mouse or two ha.been curious for 
new well that I @ nothing but 
rson could do, yet itleased me to 
rated my services. Iypleased me 
ibe to his mother my ‘exyuisite 
ut it pained me to see heanxious 
ne. I knew she feared thé he was 
too well; sometimes, witia mix- 
y, I thought it myself. I yessed 
-ould rather keep her son 7 her 
1aps that he could not aff to 
iged to slip my hand in her, and 
iid, lam true;” but I coul@nly 
er eyes, and be silent. And‘his 
because I might not speak itout 
a it, remained with me, and preed 
About this time I began to be 
planning how I might show irs. 
had no wish to thrust myself be- 
son. 
hat there arose a strangeness be- 
e. I did not wish it to ns a bat 
ally as @ consequence of alll wy 
iing. It grew up in the midist of 
at the hall, and it was 
the joyous adornment off 
ome things ugly, and 
made the snowy landscape 
gry. It made me cold 









f 
f the house, now bestirred herself 
hutters, kindle fires, sec to the 
bing, keep her eye upon painters 
d make ready store of pickles and 
‘ornment of her pantry shelves, 
‘ was an old acqnaintance of our 
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lull, and John proud and 
me; she said: 
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too, estranged herself from me. The girl was ve r 
dear to me, and it was a trial. 

Thus a division grew up amongst us. It wasin the 
bright, frosty days before Christmas, when the fields 
and dales were wrapped in snow; when the logs 
purned merrily, and the crickets sang; when fairy- 
land was painted on every window-pane; when our 
superintendence at the hall was over; when all things 
there had been placed in readiness, even to the light- 
ing of the fires in the bed-chambers. We had lett 


between her finger and thumb. 
“ We do not starve her,” put in Mopsie, stoutly. 


poor Mopsie. 


her dearly.” 


something very funny and original; but Mopsie 
never flinching, held my hand all the time. 


went on. ‘ Would it be possible to get a sight o 


with us.” 
to the door at a whisper from me. 


persuade Margery.” 
And Mopsie vanished. 


particular. 


my chief occupations had been making fun of thi 


ing?), ‘*O, do come! pray take pity on us—we hav 
missed you so dreadfully,” Iam sure he thought h 


desire to leave Hillsbro’. 


and clung to my neck. 
love you as we do.” 


Neither do I love them as I love you. If I go awa, 
for a time, I will be sure to come back.” 


and endeavoring in vain to convince myself that 


John came in, and found her out. He took her on 
his knee, and stroked her as if she had been a kitten. 
Mopsie would not be comforted. I felt guilty, and 


to skin and bone, and dresses herself in sackcloth,” 
she replied, touching my dress, and trying its texture 


“ And who are you, little miss?” said Grace, using 
a gold-rimmed eye-glass, which nearly annihilated 


“No matter,” said the little one, scarlet and trem- 
bling. “ Weare all Margery’s friends, and we love 


Grace laughed at the child’s ardor, as if it were 


* And what about the ploughman, dear?” Grace 


him? Yes, do go” (to Mopsie), ‘like a useful little 
girl, and see about getting us some lunch. We are 
staying in this country at present, Margery, and 
when we return to London, we intend to take you 


Mopsie’s eyes dilated dangerously, but she retreated 


“Frederick,” said Grace, ‘‘ come and help me to 


I said something about Frederick Tyrrell before, 
but I can hardly describe how excessively slim, and 
elegant, and effeminate he looked to me that day, in 
His dress and his manners amused me 
very much. While staying with the Tyrrells, one of 


young man—a fact of which I believe he was bliss- 
fully unconscious. Perhaps experience had made 
him incredulors as to the indifference any young lady 
might feel to his special favor, or it might have been 
deceit; I will not pretend to decide which. But 
when he drew near me, murmuring (shall I say lisp- 


did enough to make any reasonable young woman 
I felt a pang of keen pain 
at the very suggestion, yet at the same moment an 
idea came into my mind that it might be a good 
thing that I should leave it for a time. I hesitated, 
asked Grace when she intended returning to London; 
and, while we were parleying about the matter, 
Mopsie returned. During the remainder of the visit, 
the little girl listened earnestly to everything we said 
on the subject; and when I parted from my friends 
at the gate, leaving it undecided whether I should go 
with them to London or not, Mopsie burst into tears, 


“Do not go with them,” she said; “they cannot 


‘* Mopsie, my pet,” I said, “‘ don’t be a little goose. 


Mopsie whispered her fears to Jane, and all that 
evening Jane kept aloof from me. My head ached 
with trying to think of what I ought to do, and I sat 
alone by the schoolroom hearth, in the firelight, con- 
sidering my difficulties, fighting against ‘my wishes, 


had no wishes at all. Mopsie came in and lay down 
at my feet, with her face rolled up in my gown; and 
80 busy was I that I did not know she was crying. 


**T did not know Mopsie cared so much about me.” 
Then Jobn kissed the little girl, and said: 

‘Go down stairs to Jane, dear; 1 have something 
particular to say to Margery.” 

I was completely taken by surprise. He closed the 
door upon Mopsie, and came ack and reseated him- 
selfat the fire. He sat on one side of the fireplace 
and I on the other, and the flames danced between 
us. He shaded his face with his hand, and looked 


made yourself happy, and I have been sometimes 
wild enough to hope that you would be content to 
spend your life amongst us. When you came first, I 
feared to love you too well, but your swe:t face and 
your sweet ways have been too much forme. It may 
be ungenerous in me to speak, seeing that I only 
have to offer you a true love—truer, maybe, than you 
will meet with in the gay world—a tarnished name 
and a very humble home. I have debts to pay, and 
a soil to wash off my name; but still, Margery, will 
you be my wife? With your love, nothing will be 
» | dark or difficult to me.” 

It was very hard. My heart was brimming over 
with a joyous reply to this appeal; bnt Mrs. Holling- 
f | ford’s uneasy face was vividly before my eyes all the 
time, and I could only say, distressedly: 

“Tt cannot be, John—it cannot, cannot be.” 

‘© Why?” he asked, almost sternly; and he arose 
up, and stood before me. ‘‘Tell me that you cannot 
love me—tell me you would rather save yourself for 
more honor, more prosperity, and I will never trouble 
you again. Were I differently circumstanced, I 
might plead; but I could not live to see you discon- 
tented, ashamed. Why can it not be, Margery?” 

I clasped my hands in my lap, and tried to speak. 
“Fora reason that I cannot give to you, John. 
Let us be good friends.” 

‘“‘Friends!” he echoed, bitterly. ‘‘ Well, I was 
wrong to think of my own happiness before your 
worldly advantage. Good-by, Margery. I am going 
8s | to London in the morning. Perhaps you may be 
gone before I come back.” 

And with this, he abruptly walked out of the raom. 


what had passed so quickly were true, and I had 
really refused to be John Hollingford’s wife. 

After tea he left us early, saying he must start for 
e | Hillsbro’ at four in the morning. Mopsie fell asleep, 
e|and Jane absorbed herself in her books. Mrs. Hol- 
lingford and I held some embroidery in our hands, 
but my fingers trembled so that the stitches went all 
wrong. Now and again, glancing up, I encountered 
long troubled looks from Mrs. Hollingford. She had 
seen that something was amiss between me and 
John, and I guessed that her mind was at work with 
fears. I could not bear it; I thought it was not fair, 
after what I had done. For the first and last time 
I felt angry and impatient with the dear old lady. 
Would she herself, in her own young days, have 
sacrificed as much? Jane shut up her books at last, 
and carried Mopsie off with her to bed, and Mrs. 
Hollingford and I were left sitting facing one 
another. 

““Mrs. Hollingford,” 1 said, dropping my work, 
with almost a sob, “‘ don’t look at me like that; I 
y | cannot bear it, and I do not deserve it.” 

What made me say it I cannot think. The mo- 
ment before I spoke I had no intention of speaking. 
Mrs. Hollingford dropped her work, in dismay. 

«‘ My love,” she said, “what do you mean? I do 

not understand. What do my looks say that you 
cannot bear?” 
I “O Mrs. Hollingford,” I said, covering my burn- 
ing cheeks with my hands, ‘‘ you must know what I 
mean. You look at me, and look at me, and I know 
what is in your mind. How can I help it?” 


But afterwards I sat there an hour, wondering if 


OUS UNION. 


My face was hidden in her motherly embrace. I | 
could not speak for some moments, and I thought my | 
heart had stopped beating. At last I whispered: 

*O Mrs. Hollingford, I have made a great mistake. 

Can it be that yon really—” 

“Will have you for a daughter?” she asked, 

smiling. ‘* Gladly, thankfully, my darling, if it be 

for your happiness. But you must not decide has- 

tily; there are great disadvantages which you must 


head upon my pillow, 1 had begun to doubt whether 
I cared for John Hollingford at all. It was not that 
I shrank from what his mother had called the 
** sacrifices’? I should make in becoming his wife. I 
never even thought of them. I had found too much 
happiness at Hillsbro’ Farm to be able to realize their 
existence. But I had a superstition that I should 
feel very joyfully excited at all I had learned that 
evening—first, that John really loved me, and 
secondly, that his mother was ready to take me to 
her heart. Yet I only felt sobered to the last degree, 
and exceedingly afraid of seeing John again. I 
heard him driving away from the door before 
daybreak, and I found myself hoping that he might 
not come back for a week. 

The next day I found myself in the same mood. I 
found myself so grave and quiet that I made up my 
mind that I could not have that wonderful love for 
John which I believed to be the duty of a wife. I 
thought I had better write to Grace. and arrange 
with her about going to London. Then I grew mis 
erable at the thought of leaving the farm, and 
wished I had never seen it. For three days I tor- 
mented myself thus, and then there came a shock 
which brought me cruelly to my senses. 

On the fourth day after John had left us, I was 
walking up and down the frosty avenue just as the 
evening was coming on. The sun was setting redly 
behind the brown wood, and blushing over the 
whitened fields and hedgerows. A man came up 
the avenue, and pulled off his hat as he approached 
me. I recognized in him an Irish laborer, whom I 
had seen working in the gardens at the hall. 

** Beg pardon, miss!” said he; “but be you Miss 
Margery Dacre?” 

“Yes, Pat,” said I. ‘ This is a fine evening, is it 
not? What do you want with me?” 

“Othen, a fine evenin’ it is; glory be to God!” 
said Pat; “but all the same, Mrs. Beatty is mortial 
anxious for you to step over to the hall the soonest 
minute ye can, as she has somethin’ very sarious to 
say to ye.” 

“Step over to the hall?” I exclaimed. 
know what o’clock it is, Pat?” 

“O yis, miss!’ said Pat; “it’s tbree o’clock, an’ 
the sun low, but niver fear; 1’il walk behind ye ivery 
step o’ the way, an’ it as much as a hare winks at ye, 
he’ll rue the day. Mrs. Beatty would ha’ come over 
here to spake to ye, only for fear o’ hersel’ at the 
farm,” said Pat, jerking his thumb in the direction 
of the house. ‘ God keep sorrow from her door; but 
I’m afeard there’s throuble in the wind.” 

I did not quite understand whether the threatened 
trouble was for Mrs. Beatty or Mrs. Hollingford. 1 
guessed the latter, aud thought immediately of the 
absent husband and father. I felt that I could not 
do better than obey the summons. Pat promised to 
wait for me at the gate, and I hastened into the house 
to prepare for my journey. 

“T am going for a walk, Jane,” I said, looking in 
atthe schoolroom door. ‘‘Don’t be surprised if I 
am not in before dark.” 

“But, Margery!” I heard her beginning, and did 
not wait to hear any more. 

How I racked my brains during that walk to try 
and guess the cause of my sudden summons. The 


“Do you 


“My dear,” said she, “is it anything about 


John?” 


“Yes,” said I desperately, “it is about John. You 


only thing I could think of was that Mr. Hollingtord 
was in prison. I never fancied anything approach- 
ing to the truth. 


the coach from London. The borses fell crossing a 
bridge, and the coach was overturned into the river; 
and they do say everybody was killed or drowned. 
And young Mr. Hoilingford was in the coach; and 
O, that I should have to say it! he’s met a cruel 
death. I sent for you, dear young lady, that you 
might break the news gently to his mother; for 
there’s not a sou! in the country side dare carry the 
story to her door, and they'll maybe be bringing 


* No indeed, miss,” was the answer, “ sorra sure 
atall. They ao say he was in the coach, but no wan 
seen him dead, as far as I can hear tell,” 

I made the man set me down at the farm gate, and 
walked up the avenue just as the early moonlight 
was beginning to light up the frosty world. As I 
came near the door, I fancied I heard crying and 
wailing; but it was only Mopsie singing in the hall, 
Bebind the parlor window | saw Jane stepping about 
briskly in the firelight, arranging the table for tea. 
All was quiet and peaceful as when I had left the 
place two hours before. 





ANTS AS HUMAN FOOD. 


These creatures are relished as food by the natives 
of India, as well as by those of Africa. In India, be- 
fore the migration ot the ants, two holes are bored in 
the nest opposite to each other; on the leeward side 
a pot is placed, which has been rubbed with aromotic 
herbs; on the windward side a fire is made, the 
smoke of which drives the insects into this po’. 
These captured victims are then securely fastened 
in, dried over the fire, and ground into fluur, and 
made into pastry, which is sold to poor people, but 
which, if used abundantly, produces dysentery. At 
the time of the migration of the ants in Africa, 
myriads of them fall into the water, which the na- 
tives skim off the surface with calabashes, then grill 
them in iron cauldrons over a large fire, stirring them 
as coffee is stirred. The natives eat them by the 
‘handsful, without accompaniment or other prepara- 
tion, and consider them very delicious. They are 
said to resemble in taste sugared cream and sweet 
almond paste. The Hottentots eat them greedily 
when boiled, and grow plump and fat upon the 
fuod. They also consume the pu)2 of the ants, 
which they call rice, on account of its resemblance 
to that grain. They cook these in a small quantity 
of water. A large nest will sometimes yield «a bushel 
of pupx. Doctor Livingstone, when on the banks of 
the Tonga, in South Africa, being visited by one of 
the chiefs, gave him some bread and apricot jam, and 
presently asked him if he had ever before eaten food 
so good. ‘ Did you ever eat white ants?’ he ques- 
tioned. “No,” said the doctor. ‘“ Well, then,” 
Palarie answered, *‘ if you had you wouki never have 
desired to have eaten anything better.”” The white 
ant is a common article of food among the low caste 
Hindoo tribes in Mysore and other districts of India, 
The female termite in particular is supposed by the 
Hindoos to be endowed with highly nutritive proper- 
ties. Mr. Consett, in his travels in Sweden, in 1799, 
states that he knew a young Swede who ate live ants 
with the greatest possible relish; and in some parts 
of Sweden ants are distilled with the rye, to givea 
flavor to inferior kinds of brandy. 
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MALE FLIRTS. 


What is more detestable than one of them? A 
flirt of the feminine gender is bad enough, but no 
more to be compared to one of these than a little in- 
offensive blue jay to a hen-hawk! Not that we 
would tolerate insincerity on the part of our sex—far 
from it; but it is woman’s nature to be gentle, gen- 
erous, sympathetic and loving, and she may be this 
to all, and yet without a spice of coquetry in her 
organization. Not so with your male flirt. //+ is 
very impressible. He falls hopelessly in love (!) with 
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(ter between you and John? You | said nothing. John looked from her to me, wonder- think I want to take him from you, and I do not, and Mrs. Beatty was anxiously watching at the door 
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gs, though you know he likes our 
Loolroom fire. And when we eo 


rt early, for the purpose of walk. 
iim.” 


, Jane,” I said; “John and I 
asever. But you must not su 
28 for our women’s chatter. W: 

tle rest, sometimes.” 

1, but not satisfied. She though 
look down on her brother. The 
t would not brook this, and she, 


“eras 































ing. At last Mopsie’s news came out. 
and they want to take her away.” 


ing at me, but talking to her. 

“O, Mr. and Miss Tyrrell—a pretty lady, with lon 
feathers and ringlets, and flounces on her dress, an 
a handsome gentleman, who said they had misse 


going back to them.’’ 
John suddenly stopped stroking her, and sat quite 
still. Iffelt him looking at me earnestly, and at last 


“ Margery’s grand London friends have been here, 


‘What grand London friends?” asked John, look- 


Margery dreadfully. And Margery is thinking of 


I never will, and I have toki him so. I am going 
away to Lindon with my friends the Tyrrells, and I 
will never trouble you any more.” 

I was rather blind by this time, and I was not sure 
of what part of the room I was in; but Mrs. Holling- 
g | ford had come to my side, and she put her arms 
a | around me, and fondled my head on her breast. 
d “My dear,” she said, “and is this the secret that has 
made the trouble between us? I never thought that 
you wanted to take bim from me; on the contrary, I 
feared that you might be too young to understand 


for my arrival. She had tea waiting for me, and be- 
gan pulling off my bonnet and boots at her fireside. 
But her hands were shaking, and her eyes red and 
watering. 

‘ Never mind me, Mrs. Beatty,” I said, imploring- 
ly; ‘‘ tell me what is the matter.” 

“Take a sup of tea first, my dear young lady,” 
said she. ‘Ill news is heard soon enough.” 


every new face he happens to meet; sight, looks ten- 
der—soft words drop like honey-dew distilled and 
refined, from his mustaches—and when he has made 
an impreasion on some innocent little soul all unused 
to flattery, he pulls up bis dickey and walks off in the 
most recherche and becoming manner, in pursuit of 
another victim. And thus he goes on from day to 
day, making love to one and another, and all the 








‘“*I wont taste it,” I said, pushing it away. ‘“ Tell 
me this instant!” I said, as a dim fear of the truth 
came across my brain. 





I had to look up, which I did, smiling, and saying: 


his worth. 
son—nothing else.” 


I dreaded sorrow and suffering for my 


‘* Well, my dear,” she said, beginning to cry out- 
right, ‘‘ you see there has been a terrible smash of 








| time knowing as little of the element as a day old 
| mosquito!—Mrs. Wilkinson. 


—— ¢ em > 





| Daceit goes for false coin, and the deceiver for the 
| coiner, which is still worse. 
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DISASTERS OF A WEDDING DAY. 


In a small chamber in the best hotel in Copenwick, 


the poulterer Bammel, of Berlin, was ensconced in 


a bed, surrounded by curtains, and was snoring lusti- 





TSG FLAG OF OUI UNION. 





formerly—what young man does not do so more or 
less ?—but the heart was not concerned ; it was mere- 
ly for the sake of diversion, after the fatigues ofa 
life of business.”* 

Ile commenced rumaging about in his portman- 


ly. By the side of his couch stood a small table, upon | tean, and as he did so recollections of his past career 
which was a bell; upon two chairs, placed close to- | seemed to present themselves to his mind, and of a 


gether was his open portmanteau, while over two 
more chairs hung his black coat and ditto trowsers, 
white waistcoat, cravat and white kid gloves, all ar- 


ranged withthe utmost care. It was by no means) 
early, and yet Herr Bammel slept on uninterrupted- | 


ly, and his deep, heavy breathing gave no signs that : 
he would soon awaken, when from the adjoining room | 
the soft wailing note of a trumpet vibrated tremu- 
lonsly through the bed-chamber of our poulterer. 

Suddenly the guttural snoring tones ceased, and 
Bammel, disturbed in his slumbers, turned heavily 
on his bed, and after a while stretched out from be- | 
tween the curtains his uncovered sleepy head. 

“ Who can it be that’s sighing here?” he muttered, 
in a hoarse voice. “I can’t see any one!” 

And having made this remark, he drew back his 
hewl, and endeavored to compose himself to sleep; 1 
he had not, however, reposed long, when the saiue_ 
doleful whining tune of the trumpet once more! 
sounded through the room. 

“ What, again!” said Bammel, sitting up in his 
hed. “It has gone on like that the whole night. 
The devil himself could not sleep through it.” 

He settled himeelf for the second time, and crew 
the coverlet well over his ears; but a faw minutes 
had scarcely passed before the same sound stole 
again through the apartment. 

“This is not to bs borne!” cried Bammel, spring- 
ing up in his couch. ‘I do believe this cursed inn is 
baunted!” And he grasped the beil upon the small 
table, and rang it furiously. 

It was not long betore the door upon the landing 
was opened, and a lanky figure, with a nightcap on 
its head, peeped into the room. 

** Are you the waiter?” asked the poulterer. 

“No,” replied the individual addressed, stepping 
nearer; * 1’m the boots; we have no waiters here.” 

** Shut the door, can’t you!” roared Bammel; “do 
you wish to give me a cold on my wedding day?” 

The boots having done his bidding, Bammel looked 
searchingly at him, as he asked, in a rather more 
subdued voice: 

_ “Tsay, who is it that is eternally sighing here?” 

* Sighing!” repeated the man, with a face of blank 
astonishment. 

“Yes, I tell you!” continued Bammel; “I have 
had no peace the blessed night for these sighs. They 
were the most awful, horrid sounds.” 

** It must have been the watchman,” replied the 
boots. 

“The watchman!” exclaimed Bammel, in surprise. 
** Does he sigh here in Copenick?” 

“No,” said the other, “he blows a horn; don’t 
they blow a horn also in Berlin?” 

“No, they don’t; with us the watchmen are silent 
enough, for they only sleep;” but scarcely had the 
poulterer uttered these words when the melancholy 
moan vibrated again through the chamber. 

Bammel and the boots stared in dismay at each 
other. 

* Was that the watchman?” demanded the former. 

‘*No; that certainly was not the watchman!” 

** Who cecupies the room next door?” continued 
the poulterer. 

“Herr Wermuth,” answered the boots. 

“Who is Wermuth?” asked Bammel. ‘“ Where 
does the fellow come from?” 

“* He is of Copenick,” replied the servant; “he has 
engaged the room next to yours for four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

Bammel’s face grew purple with anger. 

‘‘ What a vile proceeding,” he said, ‘to hire a 
room here merely to disturb my rest! On the day of 
my marriage too. But I am determined I’ll go to 
sleep again. Good-night!” 

“Go to sleep again?” muttered the astonished 
Johann. ‘“ Why, it is balf-past eight already. 
That’s not an hour to be lying in bed.” 

‘“‘Half-past eight already!” repeated Bammel, 
starting up in consternation, “and at half-past nine 
Iam to fetch my bride to be married. I have no 
time to lose.” 

So saying, he sprang hurriedly out of bed, pulled 
on his trowsers, flung his dressing-gown over his 
shoulders, and then issued forth from behind the 
bed curtains, 

‘And you are going to be married?” asked the 
boots, contemplating with surprise the poulterer’s no 
longer very juvenile features. ‘So late in life?’’ 

Bammel turned round angrily. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, savagely, adding 
with a certain dogged energy: “Yes, am going to 
marry Miss Therese Susemichel, of this town!” 

The boots scanned the elderly bridegroom still 
more narrowly. 

**So you are going to marry little Therese,” he 
murmured, asa deep sigh escaped his lips. ‘The 
Lord have mer—poor girl!” 

“What! are you going to begin to sigh, too?” 
blurted out Herr Bammel, fretfully. ‘“ You had much 
better go and fetch mc some warm water to shave 
with—I’m in a confounded hurry!” 

* Detestable creature!” he continued, looking after 
Jokann as he went shuffling out of the room. ‘“ All 
the people here seem to be unfurtunate in their love 
affairs—but what does that signify to me? I have 
been most happy in her on whom I have placed my 
affections—the tirst time in my life, too, that I have 





really loved; of course, I fellin love over and over 


nature that drew from him the following soliloquy: 

“ Yer, yes!” he muttered, ashe placed before }m 
his shaving materials, “it is high time to settle down 
soberly; my connection with Susanne Triller must 
come to an end; it bas been spun out leng enough 
already—full eight years. I have determined, good- 
ness knows how often, to break off my relations with 
her; but that is not so easy to be done—one ruust, at 
any rate, have some excuse for doing so. What pains 
I have taken to try to convict the girl of faithless- 
ness—all in vain, however; there never was such an 
example of attachment and constancy—that is the 
reason why I have engaged myself secretly here in 
Copenick, and am going to be married to-day, with- 
out her knowing a word about it. When once the 
clergyman has pronounced the benediction over the 
lovely Therese and myself, Susanne will calm down; 
if, however, I had told her beforetiand, 1 should have 
had a pretty scene with her.” 

The wailing note of the trumpet just then trembled 
through the room again. Bammel glanced round in 
horror. 

“ Those sighs continue!” he exclaimed, in a sup- 


| pressed voice; “ but why should they annoy me? 


I’ve done a wise struke of business, anyhow. I am 
tired of the Berlin damsela—‘ great cry and little 
wool.’ Susanne may scream as much as she pleases 
as soon as I return home; in time she will become 
hoarse and leave off.” 

Bammel had just delivered himself of these last 
words when the boots came back with the water for 
shaving, and placing the small white jug upon the 
table, said: 

**O, by-the-by, I was mistaken in the hour before— 
it is already half-past nlne o’clock.” 

‘*‘ Half-past nine o’clock!” shrieked the terrified 
Bammel; ‘‘ how is it possible for me to be in the 
church by ten? Be off with you, and do not disturb 
me while I’m shaving, or I may cut my chin!” 

As the boots was slowly retreating the poulterer 
began to lather his cheeks with soap, and had just 
began to twist his mouth to the right, to prepare his 
left cheek for the first stroke of the razor, when some 
one knocked at the door of the adjoining room, from 
which had continually proceeded the tones of the 
trumpet, so exactly like a person sighing. 

Come in!” said the bridegroom, turning his head. 

The door was opened, and a long, lanky individual, 
in a tight, scrimpy coat, and trowsers which were too 
short for him, entered the room. All round his pal- 
lid countenance hung, like the branches of a weeping 
willow, a mass of sleek, sandy hair, and there wasa 
woe-begone, melancholy air about his whole ap- 
pearance. 

“ Have I the honor of speaking to Herr Bammell?” 
he asked, in a low, timid voice. 

“Yes, that is my name; pray be seated,” said 
Bammel, pushing a chair towards him, which, how- 
ever, the visitor did not accept. 

**T have something of the utmost importance to 
say to you, Herr Bammel,” continued the !anky per- 
sonage, casting his eyes up to heaven, as if he were 
seeking courage from on high to enable him to carry 
out his purpose. 

** May I beg that you will have the goodness to be 
brief ?”” replied Bammel, without looking round, 
while with the greatest care he scraped his left cheek 
clean—‘“ I am exceedingly pressed for time.” 

‘*T know it, alas! I know it!” moaned the tall 
visitor, in the most gloomy, dejected manner. “0, 
make Therese happy, Herr Bammel; as happy as I 
am unhappy!” 

Having got out these words he turned partially 
away from Bammel, drew with a tragic air a trumpet 
from his left coat pocket, and blew forth the same 
sad tone which had been s0 often heard proceeding 
from the adjoining chamber. : 

Bammel jumped sharply round, and gazed with 
the utmost astonishment at his guest. 

“So it was you who have been sighing the whole 
night long,” he exclaimed, considerably irritated. 
‘‘What’s the meaning of your trumpeting forth 
your feelings in that fashion?” 

** Because it is touching and beautiful,” replied the 
other, wiping a tear from his light blue eye. 

Bammel contemplated his visitor as if he thought 
it very likely he was not in the full possession of his 
senses; then, putting down the razor, he asked: 

* To whom have I the honor of speaking?’’ 

‘My name is Wermuth,” answered the lanky in- 
dividual. ‘Iam the first trumpeter of the chapel 


in Copenick. Thisismy instrument. Ah! it soothes | 


my soul!”’ 

So saying, he blew another wailing, melancholy 
blast. 

**O, stop that! stop that!” cried Bammel. “It is 
enough to givea tellow the toothache. What is that 
you want—speak out, can’t you?” 

“It is fifteen years ago, sir!” began the trumpeter, 


with a face beaming with joy, as he took a step for- | 


ward and placed his right band upon his heart. 





sued the other, sadly. ‘ You will understand me; 
it is tiftteen years ago—Therese Susemichel had just 
turned three years of age—she was a fair angel with 
a charming smile—with a chaste, pure brow—O! I 
see ber before me now, as she used to walk with her 
nurse in our public gardens; one day the cbild fell 
into the water, I jumped in after her, seized her with 
this nervous arm, and she was saved!” 

“The Lord be praised, and thanks!” said Bam- 
mel, rising, but instautly reseating hin self. 

“The child grew to womanhood,” continued the 
trumpeter, ‘‘ and it was not long before I one day 
made the discovery that I was in love with her.” 

“What! you love my bride?” exclaimed Bammel, 
springing up, “and dare to tell me so, too?” 

‘*But to wLom else am I to tell it?” asked the 
lover, with naivete. 

‘*Confound you! to nobody, of course!” roared the 
poulterer. 

Wermuth stared at him with a long, melancholy 
gaze, then at length, said in his soft, mournful tone: 

‘*T hate you, Herr Bammel—how I wish you could 
break a leg—only one!”’ 

An exceedingly pleasant man that, thought Bam- 
mel, then, wheeling round, demanded of the 
trumpeter: 

“Tf you love Therese, why did you not propose for 
her?” 

“I did,” replied the musician, shrugging his shoul- 
ders sorrowfuily, ‘ but lL have not money; therefore 
1 was refused. Of course you have means, or you 
would not have been accepted either.” 

Bammel did not seem to know exactly what he 
ought to answer to this; he looked for some time at 
his rival, the expression of his countenance denoting 
extreme irresolution. ‘‘I am exceedingly gratified 
at having your agreeable acquaintance!” he at 
length said, with constrained aniability. ‘It is full 
time, however, now, that I should finish my shaving 
and dress myself; therefure, | take the liberty of ask- 
ing you, for the last time, what do you want of me?” 

“I have told you already once,” replied the trump- 
eter, sadly. ‘ Make her happy!” 

“ Of course I shall—there can be no doubt of that,” 
growled Bammel. ‘ Now do me the favor to go!” 

“Swear it tome, Herr Bammel!” said Wermuth, 
taking a step nearer. 

The poulterer grew crimson in the face. ‘“ Are you 
going, or are you not?” he roared, in a fury. 

“ Farewell, then!’? muttered the musician, with an 
air of humble resignation, as he walked out of the 
room, with slow and sorrowful steps. 

‘* Heaven be praised that that insufferable block- 
head is gone!” growled Bammel to himself, as he 
seated himself to finish scraping his face; but he 
had hardly given two strokes with the razor when 
there was another tap at the door. 

“This is not to be borne!’”? grumbled Bammel, 
fretfully; then he cried out in a loud voice, “I am 
not at home! you must come again!”’ 

The last words were scarcely uttered, however, be- 
fore a young man entered the room, who evidently 
was rather green and rustic-looking. 

“Pardon me,” he began politely. ‘*‘ Have I the 
honor to speak to Bammel?” 

No!” shouted that individual without turning | 
round. 

**T am very sorry for that,” continued the stranger, 
**T wanted to summon Herr Bammel to the church— 
I am Dummbart his cousin.” 

“You are my cousin!” exclaimed the bridegroom, 
rising. ‘1am delighted to see you!” 

“Then you are, after all, Herr Bammel,” said 











man entered, who was no longer in the fresh and 
rosy bloom of youth, but still good-looking. 

“ Where is the traitor?” she said, carefully scan. 
ning the apartment. “If what the people down 
Stairs have been telling me is true, his conduct will 
be scandalous—to run away secretly from me, in 
order to marry another. No, I never can believe 
that he would do such a thing. Julius! where are 
you?” she continued, in a louder voice, as she ap- 
proached nearer to the bed. 

A timid, whining groan issued from thence. 

* Julius! what is the matter with you?” cried the 
girl, drawing back the bed-curtains. 

“ What!” groaned a feeble voice, “is it you, Su- 
sanne? I am ill—very ill!’ 

** Poor fellow!” said the damsel, compassionately ; 
‘* but what’s the reason of your being here, pray?” 

“1 wanted to have the pleasure of catcbing for you 
a dish of carp, which are said to be so fine in Cope- 
nick, and while out fishing I have caught the mea- 
sles,” whimpered Bammel. 

“The measies while fishing?” asked the girl, in 
astonishment. 

“ Alas! yes,” again moaned Bammel. “ Are you 
not afraid of the infection?” 

“How can you fancy such a thing, Julius?” said 
Susanne. “1 sball not siir from your side, but will 
attend upen you until yeu are restored to health. In 
the tirst place, however, you must (rink a cup of tea, 
for you seem to be ina fever,” she added, pouring 
the contents of the teapot into a cup, and offering it 
to ber Julius. 

“Thank you, thank you, I am not thirsty,” whined 
Bammel, shuddering, as he recognized his shaving 
water. 

‘‘Nonsense! whether you are thirsty or not,” said 
the energetic damsel, forcibly holding the soapy 
water to his lips, ‘you must drink some; it’s good 
for you.” 

The poor, tormented poulterer made a fearful 
grimace, but obeyed. 

** Will you be so good as to fetch my doctor, dear 
Susanne?” he said, after a short pause. 

“Yes, with the greatest pleasure,” answered the 
young woman; “ where does your doctor live?” 

“In Potsdam, at the back of the Hussar barracks,” 
replied Bammel. ‘The nearest way is by Berlin— 
make haste, make haste, ere it is too late—to-mor- 
row morning early you can be here again.” 

A dark shade passed over Susanne’s pretty counte- 
nance. * The traitor,” she thought, to herself, “he 
wishes to get rid of me, perhaps in order that he may 
marry that other girl.” Just then her eyes fell upon 
the black dress clothes, which lay carefully spread 
out upon a couple of chairs. ‘‘ Ah! there can be no 
doubt of it,” she went on to think; ** what the people 
below stairs were telling me is true indeed. What 
atrocious conduct! But wait, I'll revenge mysel’. 
At all hazards, I must know what is going on here.” 
‘Make haste, dear Susanne, ere it is too late,” 
whimpered Bammel. 

“JT will fly, my beloved!” exclaimed the girl. 
* Adieu for the present! Early to-morrow morning 
I shall be with you again.” 

So saying, she gave her Julius a hearty kiss, drew 
the bed-curtains close together, took the whole suit 
of black dress clothes from the two chairs, hastily 
deposited upon them instead her mantle and bonnet, 
opened and closed the door leading to the corridor, 
without, however, goiig out herself, then noiselessly 
slipped behind Bammel’s bed. 

When the poulterer heard the door slammed to he 
cautiously stretched forth his head beyond the cur- 





Dummbart; “I am also charmed—permit me to 
embrace you!” 


lather, then, making a wry face, he carefully wiped 
his lips. H 

“Now go, dear cousin,” said Bammel, pushing his | 
new relation out of the door, ‘* give my compliments 
to my mother-in-law, and assure her that I shall be 
with her in five minutes, at latest!’ 

“Tt is dreadful,” he continued, when Dummbart 
had left the room, “to arrive so late at one’s wed- 
ding. That cursed trumpeter is to blame, and only 
he!” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking, and seated him- 
self once more before the small looking- glass, when 
the door was thrown vivlently open, and the boots, 
Johann, rushed into the chamber, quite out of 
breath. 

“Herr Bammell?” he panted. 

The bridegroom started violently. 

‘“* What is the matter now?” he cried. ‘* What do 
you want?” 


has gone!” he exclaimed, exuitingly, as he bounded 
Dummbart kissed Bammel in the midst of the | 





** A lady from Berlin has just arrived who demands 
, tospeak to you instantly—Miss Susanne Triller is | 
' her name!” 
“Susanne Triller!” exclaimed Bammel, in a state | 
of painful excitement. “The Lord have mercy on | 
me! I am lost! No! I am not lost yet! An idea | 
has struck me! [I am ill—very ill. Pour some water 
into the teapot yonder—quick, quick!” | 
The boots in his haste seized the small white jug | 
with the water that had been used in shaving, and 
, poured it into the teapot. 








' 
‘Good gracious! what have you done? that’s my 
shaving water!” screamed Bammel. “Run off at 


tains, and glanced round the room carefully. ‘She 


out ofbed. ‘I'll finish my shaving now.” 

He was just in the act of seating himself once more 
before the small looking-glass when there was an- 
other knock at the door, and, without waiting for 
permission to enter, the beots Johann rushed 
breathlessly into the room. 

“Herr Bammel!” he shrieked, as if pursued by 
demons, “your mother-in-law is coming; she is 
furious!” 

“* My mother-in-law is coming!” yelled the wretch- 
ed bridegroom, springing up. “May the Lord have 
mercy upon me, a sinner!’’ 

At that moment Madame Susemichel’s scolding 
voice was heard outside upon the staircase. 

“There she is!” cried Bammel. ‘Go and meet 
her, Johann. Detain her, if only one moment—run 
—run!” 

While Johann the boots bounded out at the door, 
Bammel searched in every direction for his clothes. 

““Where can my black suit have got to!” he ex- 
claimed, in an agony of mind. “ It is impossible for 
me to receive my mother-in-law in my shirt. Good 
gracious, she has reached the top of the stairs al- 
ready! ‘That wretch of a trumpeter must have 
stolen my clothes!” 

At this critical moment a thump fell upon the 
door. 

“There she is, I declare!” moaned Baramel, in de- 
spair. ‘‘ What am I to wrap about me? I wish my 




















hair would suddenly grow down to the very ground, | 4 


like holy Susanne’s, or whatever her name may be. 
Ab! this substantial silk mantle will, at any rate, | 


spare my blushes,” be added, suddenly, on perceiv- | ,) 


“ Well, what then?” murmured Bammel, drawing ' once to the church, and tell my mother-in-law that I , ing Susanne’s cloak; and hurriedly be flung it over | 


his mouth now towards the left side, to make his 
right cheek ready for the stroke of the razor. 

“Itis fifteen years ago, sir,” recommenced the 
trumpeter. 

“T know that already!” shouted the enraged poul- 
terer. ‘Get on with you; I have no time to waste!” 

**O, have patience with me, Herr Bammel!” pur- 


shall be there in five minutes!” | 
| And while Johann went shufiling out of the door, | 
| Herr Bammel hastily wiped the lather from his face, | 
| put on a night sprang with one leap into bed, 
and drew the covet¥et over his ears. He had scarcely 
accomplished this manceuvre when the door leading 
to the corridor was impetuously opened, and a wo- 


his shoulders. | 

The knock became louder. 

**Come in!” cried Bammel, and, within a second, 
Madame Susemichel, his mother-in-law elect, follow- | 
ed by Wermuth the trump :>ter, entered the room. j 

“Well, what has become of you, son-in-law?” said | 
Madame Susemichel, thoroughly out of breath. 
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meanin | 
she continued, becoming more and more enraged. | + 


« What is that you have got on?” 


Bammel; “ the ancient landlady lent me this to cover | 


ae really believe, that ® young lady has been with | 


me?” 


tinued Madame Susemichel; ** or, in the name of— 


Susanne Triller stepped from behind the couch, 
Bammel gazed at her, turned as white as a corpse, 
and then seemed to fal] into a state of stupor, 


ina furious voice. “O, men! men! not even on the 
day of their wedding can they be faithful! Whata 
blessing that I have found all this out in time! Now 
you shall have Therese, Herr Wermuth,” she con- 
tinued, with an air of malicious triumph,and march- 
ed out of the room with him, saying, “ You must 
abide the consequences, Herr Baminel; my compli- 
ments to you.” 


the unfortunate poulterer, almost falling upon his 











‘ Everybody is waiting In the church; the bride ts | 
waiting; the clergyman is waiting. 


What ta the): 
gof this, pray? A pretty figure you look,” | 
“Tam innocent, Madame Susemichel,” vociferated | 


! 
Do you really suspect, Madame Susemiche!—do : 
’ 
‘ 


“QO, fie!” said the mother-in-law, indignantly, 


turning away. 


echo. 


« Explain yourself more clearly, young man,” con- 


« Do not sin in that manner, old woman,” Bammel 


interrupted ber, in a grave and reproachful tone; "1 
swear to you I am alone in this chamber.” 


«0, fle!” repeated the trumpeter, like a doleful | i 


The last words had scarcely passed his lips when 


«Tt was true, after all!” cried Madame Susemichel, 


« 


“T am despised; it is all over with me!” whined 


knees. ‘ 
“Not yet,’’ said Susanne, going to him, and hold- 
ing him up by the arm, “for the old love sticks to 
you still.” 

Two months subsequently Bammel actually mar- 
ried the fair one, of whose fidelity he was only too 
well assured, and was very bappy with her—almost 
as happy a8 the trumpeter Wermuth with Therese 
Susemichel, in whose society he entirely weaned 
himself of sighing. 





STRANGE STORY OF ELIZA. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 
The curious thing about this story is, that it is en- 
tirely contrary in its results to any other story you 
ever read since you were born. You observe that 
there was once a girl, and she lived in that good and 
felicitous old time when almost any girl of any ac- 
count had some disguised duke, or festive young | 
prince wandering around after her, and trying his 
level best to annex her and make ber his wife. Bat 
this particular girl seemed to be unfortanate in that | 
way, and she never had any luck in striking any of 
the mysterious aristocrats who loafed around the | 
country. 








not beautiful, with hair as black as the raven’s wing, | 
and eyes that sparkled like diamonds, and cheeks | 
unkissed, and tipped with the lovely bloom of youth ; | 


laugh never once rang forth in merry peals, and it | 


she had cream-colored hair and yellow eyes, and she | 


fifteen cent jointed doll, and she laugbed more like 
coal-heaver at the circus, than like @ respectable 
young woman. 

It so happened, however, in the course of time, 
that this singflar young Eliza did not lie on a mosey 
bank among the flowers, and dream that a beautifal 
prince came and wooed and won ber, and called ber 
his own sweetest love, and clasped ber to his heart, 
and made her feel happy and peaceful and first rate. 
Well, I should think not. Eliza did have a dream, 
to be sure, but it was not on a mossy bank, for, when 





but she went to bed, and had a wild and tragic night- | 


baked buckwheat cakes, and she was obliged to take 
paregoric and squills, or some other poison, to remedy 
the trouble. 

And Eliza, you know, never did like the other 
maidens of fiction, and tripped lightly over the clover- 
scented meadows, singing merrily as the lark. Not 
much. Tripping wasn’t her furte, I may say, for she 
carried a number six gaiter, and had thick ankles, 
while as for singing, when she turned on her music, 
it sounded exactly like a decrepid canal boat bugle, 
in an agony of pain, I know it was hard on Eliza, 
bat there was no help for it. 

And the young men in the village, you understand, 
didn’t court her, and follow her, and sue for ber 
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| hand, while she held aloof conscious of a prouder and 
| luftier destiny. By no means. She was fonder of 
, the young men than they were of her, and when she 
was spoken to upon the subject, she said she never 
bell aloof in her life, and didn’t want to hold one 
either. She was inclined to be saucy, was this robast 
young Eliza. 

I know it is contrary to custom in stories, but it ie 
nevertheless true, that one day a handsome young 
stranger wasn’t thrown from his fiery horse precisely 
Opposite her thatched cottage, so that he bruke bis 
noble leg, and was carried in and placed upon & bed, 
where he lay for many, many weary months, with 
ber tending him, and ministering to bis wants, and 
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Her name, you understand, was Eliza, and she was } 


and her form wasn’t graceful as a tawn’s, and her |” 


wore freckles, and her torm was similar to that of 4 } 


j 
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did not occur that although she was clad in a plain s 
and homely garb, it still could not disguise her lovell- | 
ness. I admit it was rather mortifying for Etiza, but | 
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Mare in consequence of having eaten eleven half- 


she sat down there she got stickers in her clothes, ; 
and a sanguinary straddle bug bit her on the nose; | * 
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‘em to be ina fever,” she added, 
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ius, 
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Bammel. 
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th you again.” 


- She gave her Juliusa hearty kiss, drew 
‘ains close together, took the whole suit 
38 clothes from the two chairs, hastily 
‘on them instead her mantle and bonnet, 
losed the door leading to the corridor, 
vever, going out herselt, then noiselessly 


‘1d Bammel’s bed. 


poulterer heard the door slammed to he 
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ichel, his mother-in-law elect, follow- 
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‘ Everybody is waiting in the church; the bride is 
waiting; the clergyman is waiting. What is the 
meaning of this, pray? A pretty figure you look,” 
she continued, becoming more and more enraged. 
« What is that you have got on?” 

“J am innocent, Madame Susemichel,” vociferated 
Bammel; “ the ancient landlady lent me this to cover 
we. Do you really suspect, Madame Susemichel—do 
you really believe, that a young lady has been with 
me?” 

“0, fie!” said the mother-in-law, indignantly, 
turning away. 

«0, fie!” repeated the trumpeter, like a doleful 
echo. 

“ Explain yourself more clearly, young man,” con- 
tinued Madame Susemichel; ‘‘ or, in the name of—” 
“ Do not sin in that manner, old woman,” Bammel 
interrupted ber, in a grave and reproachful tone; “I 
swear to you I am alone in this chamber.” 

The last words had scarcely passed his lips when 
Susanne Triller stepped from behind the couch. 
Bammel gazed at her, turned as white as a corpse, 
and then seemed to fall into a state of stupor. 

«It was true, after all!’ cried Madame Susemichel, 
ina furicus voice. ‘O,men! men! not even on the 
day of their wedding can they be faithful! Whata 
blessing that I have found all this out in time! Now 
you shall have Therese, Herr Wermuth,” she con- 
tinued, with an air of malicious triumph, and march- 
ed out of the room with him, saying, ‘* You must 
abide the consequences, Herr Bammel; my compli- 
ments to you.” 

“T am despised; it is all over with me!” whined 
the unfortunate poulterer, almost falling upon his 
knees. 

“Not yet,’ said Susanne, going to him, and hold- 
ing him up by the arm, “ for the old love sticks to 
you still.” 

Two months subsequently Bammel actually mar- 
ried the fair one, of whose tidelity he was only too 
well assured, and was very happy with her—almost 
as happy as the trumpeter Wermuth with Therese 
Susemichel, in whose society he entirely weaned 
himself of sighing. 





STRANGE STORY OF ELIZA. 





BY JOHN QUILL. 


The curious thing about this story is, that it is en- 
tirely contrary in its results to any other story you 
ever read since you were born. You observe that 
there was once a girl, and she lived in that good and 
felicitous old time when almost any girl of any ac- 
count had some disguised duke, or festive young 
prince wandering around after her, and trying his 
level best to annex her and make her his wife. But 
this particular girl seemed to be unfortunate in that 
way, and she never had any luck in striking any of 
the mysterious aristocrats who loafed around the 
country. 

Her name, you understand, was Eliza, and she was 
not beautiful, with hair as black as the raven’s wing, 
and eyes that sparkled like di ds, and cheek 
unkissed, and tipped with the lovely bloom of youth ; 
and her form wasn’t graceful as a fawn’s, and her 
laugh never once rang forth in merry peals, and it 
did not occur that although she was clad in a plain 
and homely garb, it still could not disguise her loveli- 
ness. I admit it was rather mortifying for Eliza, but 
she had cream-colored hair and yellow eyes, and she 
wore freckles, and her torm was similar to that of a 
fifteen cent jointed doll, and she laughed more like a 
coal-heaver at the circus, than like a respectable 
young woman. 

It so happened, however, in the course of time, 
that this singalar young Eliza did not lie on a mossy 
bank among the flowers, and dream that a beautiful 
prince came and wooed and won her, and called her 
his own sweetest love, and clasped her to his heart, 
and made her feel happy and peaceful and first rate. 

Well, I should think not. Eliza did have a dream, 
to be sure, but it was not on a mossy bank, for, when 
she sat down there she got stickers in her clothes, 
and a sanguinary straddle bug bit her on the nose; 
but she went to bed, and had a wild and tragic night- 
Mare in consequence of having eaten eleven half- 
baked buckwheat cakes, and she was obliged to take 
paregoric and squills, or some other poison, to remedy 
the trouble. 

And Eliza, you know, never did like the other 
maidens of fiction, and tripped lightly over the clover- 
scented meadows, singing merrily as the lark. Not 
much. Tripping wasn’t her forte, I may say, for she 
carried a number six gaiter, and had thick ankles, 
while as for singing, when she turned on her music, 
it sounded exactly like a decrepid canal boat bugle, 
in an agony of pain. I know it was hard on Eliza, 
but there was no help for it. 

And the young men in the village, you understand, 
didn’t court her, and follow her, and sue for her 
hand, while she held aloof conscious ofa prouder and 
loftier destiny. By no means. She was fonder of 
the young men than they were of her, and when she 
was spoken to upon the subject, she said she never 
held aloof in her life, and didn’t want to hold one 
either. She was inclined to be saucy, was this robust 
young Eliza. 

I know it is contrary to custom in stories, but it is 





where he lay for many, many weary montbs, with 
her tending him, and ministering to his wants, and 














soothing his fevered brow witb her snow-white hand, 
until a new and beautiful affection sprung up be- 
tween them, and be loved her with all the impassion- 
ed ardor of a true and faithful heart. 

No euch thing; the only absolutely helpless cripple 
that meandered around there, was a frightfully ugly 
man, who was pigeon-toed, and came to the cottage 
all broken out with the rash, and suffering with 
biiiousness and rheumatism. And Eliza, you may 
be sure, didn’t absolutely care a cent for him, but 
used to make him swallow the liniment, while she 
rubbed the back of his neck with the anti-bilious 
pills. Thus did this inconsiderate young Eliza do. 
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thing in helping Eliza with her work, or else wan- 
dering off to cull the wild flowers in the woods, while 
his soul was filled with sweet melancholy. I guess 


never offer to help once. And if he wandered off at 
He “didn’t care a particle for sweet melancholy,” 
was what he said. Rum and sugar was his favorite 
beverage. 

And I want to be distinctly understood, that they 
were not married beneath her humble roof, and it 
didn’t transpire that he got into a carriage with his 
own Eliza by his side, and drive off, while she, with 
tearful eyes, cast one lingering glance back upon her 
lowly home, and then bowed her head upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder and wept, over his best coat. 

And after a while they did not come to an arched 
gateway, and drive up along a princely avenue, lined 
with grand old trees, to the portal of a magnificent 
castle. And she was not filled with bewilderment, 
as he Gescended, and all the servants bowed down to 
him, and behaved generally as if they had no need 
to strike for higher wages. And he did not at least 
disclose to her that he was the lord of all she survey- 
ed—in fact, the boss of this baronial mansion. I ac- 
kuowledge it was very singular, but it’s a fact. 

And she, you observe, was not so overcome by the 
announcement, that she fell fainting into bis arms, 
just as the old housekeeper, with brass specs and a 
bombazine frock on her, rushed up with astonish- 
ment depicted on her face, and, tearing off Eliza’s 
sleeve found a strawberry mark upon her fair white 
arm. Neither did she burst out with ecstatic laugh- 
ter and joyousness, you know, as she announced that 
Eliza was of noble birth and lineage, and she had 
been her nurse until Liz was stolen by the gipseys, 
while she was still a prattling babe. 

Not at all. Eliza never fainted but once in her life, 
and that was when her tond pa struck ber over the 
countenance with a rolling-pin, because she was dis- 
respectful enough to throw a plate at him, And as 
tor strawberry-marks, pshaw. Why, the only mark 
on her arm was the scar made when she was vacci- 
nated. 

And instead of her living in that palatial and de- 
sirable residence for many, many happy years, while 
@ family of sunny-haired children grew up around 
her, and made bright and beautiful her pathway 
through life, so that when the silver threads streaked 
her fair and noble head, she could look back in con- 
tentment and peace upon the happy past—instead of 
this, she merely spliced herself on to that bilious old 
pigeon-toed loafer, who took her to the almshouse, 
where she fed on tripe and cold liver, and she never 
had any children, and didn’t want the trouble of any 
either, she said; and she often had prize-tights with 
her husband, and finally died of strangulation try- 
ing to eat his share of the liver, befure he got down 
to dinner. 

I am somewhat sorry about Eliza, but while I own 
up that the facts are not according to the usual style 
in novels, I felt that I must tell the truth about this 
fine old girl, even at the expense of those finer feel- 

ings, which are cultivated by my sensitive readers. 





HOW TO TREAT A WATCH. 


First--Wind your watch as nearly as possible at 
the same time every day. Secondly—Be careful that 
your key is in good condition, as there is much dan- 
ger in injuring the machine when the key is worn or 
cracked. There are more mainsprings and chains 
broken through a jerk in winding than from any 
other cause, which injury will sooner or later be the 
result if the key is in bad order. Thirdly—As ail 
metals contract by cold and expand by heat, it must 
be manifest that to keep the watch as nearly as pos- 
sible at one temperature is a necessary piece of at- 
tention. Fourthly— Keep the watch as constantly as 
possible in one position, that is, if it hangs by day let 
it hang by night, against something that is soft. 
Fifthly—The hands of a pocket chronometer, or du- 
plex watch, should never be set backwards; in other 
watches this is a matter of no consequence. Sixthly 
—The glasses should never be opened in watches 
that set and regulate at the back. Seventhly—On 
regulating a watch, should it be going too fast, move 


ing slow, do the reverse; you cannot move the regu- 


more than cnce. 





I heard your beautiful song to-night, I had hard 
work to keep my teet still; what do you suppose is 
the trouble with them?” ‘Chilblains, sir!” cried 
out a little six-year old boy, which, notwithstanding 





And this man, you know, never did the regular | 


not. So far from it, he used to sit on the fence and . 
whistle, and watch her while she split wood, and | 





[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


SPRINGFIELD ON ST. JOHN’s Day.—De Molay 
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The Masier ruled that as the lady was not a Mason, 
the Lodge had nothing todo with words spoken to 
her detriment. We do not believe that such ruling 
is good Masonic law, and we would like to Lear from 
several influential Masons on the subject. The de- 
fendant was acquitted, for the impeacbers found that 
their strength was gone when the ruling was made 
by the chair. The defendant also told his own story, 
and thus created much sympathy in his behalf. 

In case of expulsion, it deprives the party expelled 
of all the Masonic rights and privileges that he ever 
enjoyed, not only a8 a member of the Lodge from 
which he has been ejected, but also of all those which 


Encampment is already making preparatious for its | were inherent in him as a member of the fraternity 


visit to Springfield, and Boston Encampment will 
undoubtedly go. It is now proposed that the two 
Encampments charter a special train, 
the afternoon of the 231, 
come back to the city the next evening. This would 


make it easy and comfortable fi hands 
all, he went to the tavern and got seriously drunk. | Se eee 


and we hope that such a programme will be arranged. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY. 


shire. 
OFFICERS OF UniITY LODGE, OF UNION, N. H.— 
Asa M. Brackett, W. M. 
E. Wadleigh, S. W. 
Jacob S. Adams, J. W. 
Josiah N. Whitehouse, Treasurer. 
Daniel S. Burley, Secretary. 
George E. Cotton, S, D. 
Charles W. Horne, J. D. 
Bard B. Plummer, J. G. Hodgedon, Stewards. 
CHESHIRE ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, KEENE, N.H. 
—The recently installed officers of Cheshire Royal 
Arch Chapter, No. 4, of Keene, are as follows: 
Edward Gustine, M. E. H. P. 
Horatio Kimball, E. K. 
D. W. Buckminster, E. S. 
R. H. Porter, Treasurer. 
Milton Blake, Secretary. 
S. A. Carter, C. H. 
Edward Farrar, P.S. 
Elisha Ayer, R. A. C. 
Francis A. Perry, M. 31 V. 
W. H. Spalter, M. 2d V. 
Francis Brick, M. 1st V. 
H. H. Hart, Tiler. 
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FRANKLIN ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, Lispon, N. 
' H.—The members of Franklin Royal Arch Chapter, 
No. 5, of Lisbon, held their annual meeting on the 
! 14th inst., and elected the following oflivers for the 
ensuing Masonic year: 
Samuel P. Ford, M. E. H. P. 
P. H. Paddleford, E. K. 
David Ash, E. S. 
Geo. F. Savage, C. H. 
Savary Gardon, Jr., R. A. C. 
F. F. Goodwin, M. 3d V. 
Linus R. Kemp, M. 2d V. 
Ww. M. Richardson, M. 1st V. 
Wm. H. Cummings, Treasurer. 
James R. Young, Secretary. 
Truman Carter, Chaplain. 
O. P. Newcomb and George Brummer, Stewards. 
N. E. Parker, Tiler. 





the solemnity of the occasion, set the whole audience | 
‘ in a roar. 


Wom. H. Cummings, James R. Young and E. C. 
; Knight, Financial Coinmittee. 
| Representative to the Grand Chapter, James R. 
' Young. - 

WASHINGTON LODGE, OF MANCHESTER, N. H.— 
The following are the names of the officers of Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 61, of Manchester, N. H., who 
were installed last week by District Deputy Grand 
Master Ezra Huntington: 

Isaac W. Smith, W. M. 

Jvuseph Kidder, S. W. 

Andrew Bunton, J. W. 

Nathaniel W. Cumner, Treasurer. 

Charles G. Blake, Secretary. 

Granville P. Mason, S. D. 

Wilberforce Ireland, J. D. 

Rev. A. M. Haskell, Chaplain. 

Albert Jackson, Marshal. 

Benj. Cumner, Sr. Steward. 

Fred. B. Balch, Jr. Steward. 

George Colby, Tiler. 

C. W. Stanley, Representative to Grand Lodge. 

Daniel F, Straw, Henry Chandler, C. H. Hurlburt, 
Committee on Charity. 
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EXPULSION FROM MASONRY. 
A brother of the Order can be expelled from Ma- 
sonry after certain forms have been gone through 
with. A careful and impartial trial must take place, 





the regulator a trifle towards the “slow,” and if go-| and the accused has the right to employ counsel, 
| provided the latter isa Master Mason. An ex-mas- 
lator too gently at a time, and the only inconvenience | ter of a Boston Lodge was recently tried before one of 
that can arise is, that you have to perform that duty | our Lodges, and after a long hearing, was acquitted. 


The ruling of the Master on the occasion of the trial 
has created much discussion, and is worthy of notice. 


The pastor of a popular church one Sabbath even- | He ruled out the second count in the indictment, be- 
ing at the Sunday school concert, said, * Boys, when | cause it charged the defendant with slandering a 
| lady, and that lady is the daughter of a Master Mason 


in excellent standing. 1f a Brother ruins the repu- 


tation of a Mason’s daughter, it strikes us that he 
, has violated her good name, and rendered himself an 


object for Masonic discipline, just as much as though 
he had violated her chastity. 


| 


' 


| 


at large. He is at ouce as completely divested of his 
Masonic character as though he had never been ad- 


and leave on mitted iuto the institution. He can no longer demand 
remain over night, and the aid of bis brethren, nor require from them the 


performance of any of the duties to which he 
was formerly entitled; nor visit any Lodge, nor unite 
in any of the private or public ceremonies of the 
Order. No conversation on Masonic subjects can be 
held with him; and he isto be considered as being 
completely without the pale of the institution, and 


An attentive correspondent sends us the following to be looked upon in the same light as a protane, in 
lists of officers of Masonic institutions in New Hamp- relation to the communication of any Masonic infor- 


So mote it be. 


o > 


mation. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


‘**FIDES — SPES — CHARITAS.”* 


BY BROTHER B. P. SUILLABER. 
The world were dark without the ray of faith 
To light the portal of the drear beyond, 

And all the cherished friendships of the world 
But hollow, and of value little worth, 

By tenure merely held of earthly span. 

What were the breath we draw-— the little now— 
With nought beyond ?—if, like ephemera 

That sport their hour and die, we too should flit 
With evening's fall, to sink in endless death ?— 
A burden hard to bear, and life a boon 

Not worth the living, with its toil and care, 

And sickness of the heart by hope unblest. 

Faith sheds its radiance, and the future's gloom 
Is glad with promise, and we lift our eyes 

In airs where sun nor moon their light impart, 
But all is light from glory of the Lord! 

There life, renewing and renewed, flows on, 

An endless stream, and human love again 
Unfolds in fresh luxuriance, to grow 

And ripen in an everlasting dav. 

And all of faith is based on faith in God, 

Ruler supreme, Maker of earth and heaven, 

In whom is trust unlimited, whose hand 

Hath led us through a long and devious way, 
And sped us harmless, with a tender care. 

Hope lights its torch, that casts a cheerful glow 
Across earth's prospects, and the glad heart sings 
With new-found happiness, as, caught the strain 
Of higher aspiration, it uplifts 

Its note in harmony with celestial choirs 

That celebrate the joy which faith reveals. 

O, golden Hope! what were we, lacking thee? 
Failing in this, in sadness were we bound, 
Groping mid cheerless damps of grossest earth, 
No glance upborne or consecrate beyond 

The thought of self, with no to-morrow bright 
Of bliss anticipant, but all a void 

Of tuneless, ravless, drear despondency. 

Hope pours its !ap of flowers along our path, 
Lights up our sky with pleasure's rosy beam, 
And fills the waiting airs with borrowed bliss. 

It lifts the cloud of care, and o’er our souls 
Sweep dreams of rapture that give charm to life, 
And make endurable the direst woe. 

And thou, sweet Charity—unselfish Love,— 
That from the heaven descended, biding still, 
Worketh unswervingly for good of Man !— 

O, what a mission thine! how grand its fruits! 
The crushed and sad find faith and hope through thee, 
And the bowed heart, in solitude of grief, 

Looks up in strength again beneath thy smile. 
Thou speak’st in words of sympathy, and lo! 
The weight of woe falls off, and up, refreshed, 
The pilgrim springs, and starts his course anew. 
Thy tears descend, and where they haj!y fell 
Bright flowers appear. befraught with rich perfume, 
To bless and cheer those fainting by the way. 
The giant Wrong, abashed before thy glance, 
His scourge suspends, and half his fury bates. 
The crust of Poverty, if blest by thee, 

Becomes a feast of fat things, and the wine 

Of joy is sparkling in the humblest cup 

That fills its measure in thy sacred name. 

And even Crime, within its prison walls, 

In answer to thy voice looks up and smiles. 
Abideth with us, therefore, do these three— 
Faith, Hope and Charity—but O, by far 

The greatest, grandest, noblest of them all 

Is Charity, whose praise the angels sing. 

Faith may be lost in sight, Hope fruactify, 

Bui Charity goes on beyond the veil 

That hides the future f.om the present scene, 
And by the great white throne she meekly waits 
To plead the cause of weak and erring man. 


* Motto of Robert Lash Lodge banner. 
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ADVANTAGES OF LABOR. 
| ‘The rich man pays dearly for health—the laboring 
man is paid to be healtby. Exercise is the best phy- 
sician. Those who have strength and a good pair of 
legs, need not be drawn about in a carriage. Car- 
riages are fine things for doctors. The more they 
increase the more need there will be of medicai men 
and drugs; and those who never work, create for 
themselves weak arms, delicate hands, and intirm or 
crooked spines. Labor has its joys as wel! as its sor- 
rows, and a far higher reward than that of wages. If 


' this fact were better understood, no one would be idle. 
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|W) | Bevertheless true, that one day a handsome young 
stranger wasn’t thrown from his fiery horse precisely 
G opposite her thatched cottage, so that he broke his 
noble leg, and was carried in and placed upon a bed, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 


No. 1. 


BY W. H. MACY. 
eee 


FROM PECK SLIP TO NANTUCKET BAR. 


smiths, extra inducements offered.” 


staring capitals, and figures of marvellous fatness, 
arrested my attention, and brought me to a stand, 
as I was strolling along South street, near Peck Slip. 
I had just attained the susceptible age of eighteen, 


my parents, to visit the great city of Gotham, likea 
modern Gil Blas, in quest of employment and adven- 
tures. As the old story-books have it, I had come 
“to seek my fortune.” I have sought it ever since, 
but it has kept just ahead of me, like an ignis fatuus. 
Like old Joe Garboard, I began the world with noth- 
ing, and have held my own ever since. 

I had always a predilection for the sea, and had 
cultivated my adventurous propensities by the study 
of all books of voyages and travels that I had access 
to. All the wanderings of famous navigators, from 
the days of Sindbad down to the present era, had 
been perused with delight, and 1 had always affected 
the sailor, as well as I knew how, in manner and 
dress. I had discovered, since I arrived in the city, 
however, that I was a miserable amateur; and nota 
ragged boy along the piers but would have spotted 
me for a “green one” at sight, while Jack himself, 
the real article, would have found the odor of my 
verdancy really refreshing after a long cruise. 

Above the attractive placard to which 1 have 
alluded, in the form of a hanging sign, prejecting 
over the sidewalk, was a most stirring nautical piece, 
illustrating one of those agreeable little episodes 
which diversify the life of the whaleman. The prin- 
cipal figure in the foreground of this masterpiece of 
art was a huge sea monster, intended, doubtless, to 
represent something “‘ very like a whale,” but which, 
in truth, bore rather more resemblance to a magni- 
fied codfish, with a specific gravity something less 
than that of cork, as he fluated on the water instead 
ofin it. Fragments of a devoted whale-boat, which 
had been nearly pulverized by a blow of his tail, 
filled the air, and rained back in showers upon the 
unfortunate leviathan, at the imminent hazard, as it 
seemed, of inflicting serious splinter wounds, while 
several sailors, apparently dressed for the occasion in 
span new blue and red shirts, cut pirouettes among 
the wreck at various altitudes between sky and 
water, and made spread eagles of themselves tor the 
special diversion of a gaping public. From the head 
of the sea monster was ejected a stream of blood, 
which rose in a solid column to a height but little ex- 
ceeding that of the topmasts of the ship, which ap- 
peared standing under all sail, in fearful proximity 
to the fast boats, and having no apparent intention 
of starting tack or sheet to avoid a cullisiou. Ho- 
garth’s famous ‘‘ Perspective ” was quite eclipsed by 
this effurt. 

I stood, for a time, regarding this picture in silent 
admiration, and especially commiserating the situa- 
tion of one luckless mariner, for whom the fate of 
Jonah seemed inevitable, as he appeared suspended 
in mid-air, directly over the jaws of the whale, which 
were widely distended in his agony. 

“Now,” said I to myself, “‘ why wouldn’t this be 
the sort of cruise tor me? A long voyage, full of ad- 
venture and excitement. The very thing. 1’ll stop 
in here, and get sowe infurmativu about this busi- 
ness.” 

Following the direction of a hand painted on a tin 
sign, the tinger of which, as well as the inscription, 
indicated that Ramsay’s shipping office was “up 
stairs,” I entered a room, where a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, with a florid countenance, evidently the 
great Ramsay himself, was seated at a desk fenced 
in by arailing, while a shabby clerk, who looked as 
if he had been kept up all night, hovered, like a 
familiar spirit, at his elbow. Two youths, fresh trom 
the country like myself, were negotiating tor enlist- 
ment with the elder gentleman, who was all smiles 
and affability, and who, at my entrance, elevated his 
eyebrows, and said something, sotto voce, to the 
sleepy clerk, whereat the latter smiled knowingly, 
and then, seeming fatigued by the exertion, relapsed 
into his former apathy. 

“Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Ramsay. 
to see you, sir; and the fact of your being early ir 
















first.”” 


cigar; ** quite right, sir. 
the saying is. 





invitation to the company present. 


say that you could hardly have applied, in this city 
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“WANTED—500 able-bodied, enterprising young 
men, to go on whaling voyages of from twelve to 
twenty months’ duration in first-class ships. All 
clothing and other necessaries furnished on the credit 
of the voyage. To coopers, carpenters and black- 


This announcement, on a gigantic placard, in 


and had left my country home, with the consent of 


“I’m happy 


the day argues well for your success in life. I pre- 
sume you would like to try a pleasant voyage, to see 
the world, and make some money at the same time.” 

“ Yessir,” said 1; “I did think of trying a sea 
voyage, but I would like to make a few inquiries 


“Quite right, sir,’’ said Mr. Ramsay, lighting a 
* Look betore you leap,’ as 
Have a cigar, sir?” at the same time 
extending a handful of cheap sixes, with a general 
“T shall be hap- 
py to affurd you any information in my power, sir. 
I have never been whaling myself, but from my long 
experience in this business, a.d my extensive ac- 
quaintance with whalemen and ship-owners, 1 may 


to a better source; and, as I was observing to these 


Ha 


two young gentlemen just before you entered, there 
is the finest opening just at this time that I have 
ever known. Indeed, I do not remember any period 
since I have been in the business when such induce- 
ments were offered to enterprising young men as 
now. A packet leaves this afternoon for Nantucket, 
and there are crews wanted there for four new ships, 
just launched, and all to be commanded by experi- 
enced captains. There will be more ships fitted this 
year than any previous one; and, owing to the in- 
creased demand for young men, the lays are uncom- 
monly high.” 

“ The what, sir?” asked one of the country youths. 

“The lays, sir; that is to say, the shares. You 
will understand that in this business no one is paid 
wages by the day or month, but each receives a cer- 
tain part, or lay, as it is called, of the proceeds of the 
cruise. By this arrangement, you will see, at once, 
that every one, from the captain to the cabin boy, 
has a personal interest in the success of the voyage. 
The lay is, of course, proportioned to his rank or 
Station on board, and to his experience in the busi- 
ness. The lays, as I before observed, are high this 
season, uncommonly so.” 

“‘And what may be the lay of a new hand—one 
who has never been by water?” I asked. 

Well, sir, the lays of green hands have ranged, in 
times past, from a two hundredth to a two hundred 
and fiftieth, but they are paying now a hundred and 
seventieth, and even as high as a hundred and 
fiftieth. By the way, have you any mechanical 
trade?” pursued the shipping-master, with the 
greatest urbanity. 

““Well—yes sir; I have served some time at the 
blacksmith’s trade, though I can hardly call myselfa 
finished workman,” I answered. 

“A blacksmith! ah, indeed! The very thing, sir. 
That reminds me that I have a special demand, at 
this time, for three or four blacksmiths, and as many 
carpenters. As to your being a finished workman, 
that is not at all essential, sir. If you can botch a 
little and do an indifferent sort of job, that is quite 
sufficient. I may safely promise an able-bodied 
young man like you, with some knowledge of the 
blacksmith’s trade, as good as the hundred and 
thirtieth. That, however, is a matter to be arranged 
with the agent of the ship when you sign the articles. 
I shall mention the subject to my correspondents, 
Messrs. Brooks & Co., at Nantucket, and they will 
use their influence for you.” 

“The voyage, you say, will not be more than 
twenty months, sir?”’ I asked. 

** Ye—no sir—that is, they are seldom absent be- 
yond that length of time, and, if very fortunate, you 
may finish a voyage in a year. Then your chances 
of promotion! Consider, sir—a young man of your 
ability ought certainly to command a third mate’s 
berth on the second voyage, in which case, of course, 
your pay is more than doubled; and so on each suc- 
cessive voyage, a8 you advance still higher on the 
ladder. That is, of course, supposing you should 
wish to follow the business. If not, why, a year ora 
year and a ha/f is not much at your time of life. You 
would still bs young enough to turn your attention 
to something e:se.” 

‘*How’s the victuals on these whaling boats?” 
inquired one of the verdant youths. 

“ Excellent, sir,” returned the voluble Mr. Ram- 
say. “I have reason to believe there are no ships 
on the ocean where the living is so good as in whalers. 
Even the luxuries of life are to be found in abun- 
dance. Cows are generally kept on board, so that 
the supply of milk and fresh beef scarcely ever fails.” 
Here the sleepy clerk knocked the ashes from his 
cigar, gave another knowing smile, and distended 
his cheek with his tongue, in keen enjoyment of the 
game. This action was not lost upon me, and, in- 
experienced though I was, I had already begun to 
surmise that the statements of his eloquent employer 
were to be received cum grano salis. Still, making 
due allowance for exaggeration, I thought this sort 
of voyage, from its very nature, full of excitement 
and adventure, would suit me better than any other. 

“Do you furnish the outfit of clothes here, sir?” I 
inquired. 

* No sir,” answered Mr. Ramsay, “that is not in 
my line. My correspondents, Messrs. Brooks & Co., 
will attend to that; and, from their perfect knowl- 
edge of the articles required, and their extensive 
facilities, cannot fail to give you satisfaction.” 

The sleepy clerk had the pleasure of registering 
the names of all three of us on the list of recruits to 
goon board the “ Lydia Ann,” and at four o’clock 
that afternoon, I fuund myself, in company with a 
score or more of others, on board the old sluop, with 
the mainsail hoisted, aud dropped Gown to an outside 
berth; and, after the wost affectionate farewells 
and band-shakings from Mr. Ramsay and the sleepy 
clerk, the whole party were mustered and counted, 
and the roll being fuund correct, the Lydia Ann 
slipped the only fast by which she rode tw the pier, 
aud was fairly under way fur Nantucket, amid the 


have bid adieu to all care and sorrow, and tu consider 
thewselves fairly enrojled in the ranks of the elect- 
After taking our last looks at the great metropolis, 
I touund ample amusewent in studying human na- 
ture, and observing the peculiarities of my several 
companions, who were a motley crowd, composed of 
men of every stamp, trom the fresh and innocent 
country youth, like myself, who had just left his 
mother and sisters, to the city rowdy, who had run 
himself “ hard up” on a spree, and, unable longer to 
raise the wind, had shipped for a sea voyage as a last 
» | Tesort. It was surprising to note, now that we were 
brought together, and all bound on the same mis- 
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shouts and hurrahs of her passengers, who seemed to | liquors for medicinal purpoxes, and had so many hair- 
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sion, how quickly we became acquainted with each 
other, and how quickly all distinctions were levelled. 
Many of my companions were more or less in liqaor 
at starting, and some had brought suspicious bottles 
with them, and now were clustered in groups about 
the deck, roaring snatches of songs, breaking out into 
boisterous merriment, and cracking jokes on the old 
skipper, who only shook his head, and joined in the 
laugh, muttering: 

* Hold on, my lads, till I get you out off Pint Judy, 
with a good stitf breeze and chopping sea on to shake 
up your stomachs, and I'll bet some of you will laugh 
out of the other side of your mouths.” 

The old gentleman was not at all averse to 
taking a stout pull at the bottles with those who 
offered them; and, after two or three applications ot 
this sort, he grew communicative, and volunteered 
much information for our special! behoof, touching the 
business in which we were about embarking. Many 
of his statements differed widely from those of the 
shipping-master, which is not strange; for it is well 
known that two witnesses are seldom found to agree 
in their accounts of the same matter. 

The Lydia Ann was an old time-worn and battered 
sloop, which ran as a regular transport between 
Nautucket and New York, having no accommoda- 

‘tions for any considerable number of passengers, 
though she had carried so many human cargoes to 
the same consignee’, all bound on the same errand, 
that she had acquired the pet name of ‘ the Slaver.” 

When night caine on, we were constrained to tind 
lodgings in the hold as best we could; and, selecting 
the softest spots and most eligible corners among the 
casks and boxes which composed the freight list, we 
passed part of the night in much the same manner 
as before. But, as the skipper had predicted, the 
breeze freshened during the night, and the old 
sloop, feeling thé benefit of it, and diving smartly 
into a head sea, furnished the majority of us employ- 
ment in casting up our accounts, and admonished us 
that all bodies, not excepting the solid earth, are 
subject to upheavings when shaken to their centres. 
Some of us, who had crawled on deck to get the fresh 

air, furnished, by our own rueful and woe-begone 
appearance, rare food for merriment to the old mate, 
a veteran of nearly the same date as his commander, 
who, in a rough pea-jacket and slouched sou’wester, 
stood, statue-like, braced up against the tiller, ap- 
parently as immovable as the rock of ages. 

* Ah, boys,” said the jolly old salt, ‘‘ so the Liddy 
Ann is breaking youin,eh? Well, you’ve got to go 
through it, all of ye, and it’s better to have it over 
now, when you’ve got no duty to attend to, than to 
begin it in the Gulf Stream, when there’ll be, maybe, 
topsails to reef, and a slatting jib to be got in on a 
slippery boom.” 

He advised us, moreover, to try the experiment of 
attaching a piece of fat pork, previously dipped in 
molasses, to a string, swallowing the precious mor- 
sel and pulling it up again, repeating the operation 
as often as the symptoms returned, which mode of 
proceeding, he solemnly assured us, had been proved 
to be an invaluable specific in cases of this kind, as 
could be attested by the experience of thousands of 
sufferers. The victims were slow to avail themselves 
ot this information, not so much from any doubt of 
its efficacy, as from sheer inability to make the neces- 
sary exertion to prepare the medicine. 

The utter prostration of all energy which attends 
sea-sickness is well known to those who have passed 
the ordeal. 1 was a sufferer with the rest, but not to 
the same extent as many others. When daylight 
broke, I was on deck, and stirring, and became ac- 
customed to the Lydia Ann’s antics with so little 
difticulty that the old skipper noticed me particular- 
ly; and, finding I was the only one who could do 
full justice to an ‘‘ able-bodied breakfast,” he com- 
plimented me by averring his belief that I would be 
a sailor yet before my mother would. Which pror: 
ecy seemed in a fair way of fulfilment; for I gained 
so rapidly that before the sloop went in over Nan- 
tucket Bar, I was able to take an interest in all I 
saw, and even to lend a hand about decks. I was 
rather vain of the comparatively easy victory which 
my stomach had gained over old Neptune’s medicine 
chest, and lost no opportunity of cracking jokes upon 
others, whose course of initiation had been more 
severe. Some of the boys who came over in the 
Lydia Ann will never forget the martyrdom they en- 
dured from this intolerable malady, which, when 
violent, makes even lite and death seem a matter of 
indifference, and not the least irritating peculiarity 
of which is that it is a standing subject for joking by 
those who have passed through it, and that even the 
very pity which the initiated traveller bestows upon 
us is akin to ridicule. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

The Montreal Gazette relates that a few years ago, 
@ respectable trader of that city opened a ‘* Temper- 
ance Grocery ;’ but in a short time he was so pestered 
by his customers wanting him to supply bottled 





breadth escapes from falling into the meshes of the 
law, that he finally felt himself compelled to take out 
a license. He paid dearly fur his temerity; for im- 
mediately on its becoming publicly known that he 
was a licensed liquor-seller, the customers who had 
| approved of his supplying Port and Sherry surrep- 
, titiously, immediately c-ased to deal with him, and 
the poor teilow had to close his sture, and would 
have been ruined but fur the interposition of his 
friends. 
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| “What wants a sovereign?” says a flattering cour- 


| tier. “Tragh,” Says a Serivus king. 
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Biogr ap bi ¢ al 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


GENERAL ANDREW LEWIS, 
A SOLDIER in the French and Indian wars of 1754 


and 1755, and in the war of the American Revolution, 
was a native of Ireland. His father, John Lewis, was 
a descendant of a Huguenot family, who took refuge 
in Ireland from the persecutions to which they were 
subjected in France. John Lewis emigrated to this 
country, and was one of the first settlers of Augusta 
county, in Virginia. Andrew Lewis was with the 
forces under Colonel George Washington (afterwards 
commander-in-chief in the Revolution), at Fort 
Necessity, July 4th, 1754. Colonel Washington was 
ordered to disperse the French and Indians, who had 
encamped on the Ohio River. In Ajri!, 1754, be 
coarmenced his march with two c mpanies, which 
was increased to four; he was afterwards joined by 
two others from South Carolina and New York. Af- 
ter erecting a stockade at the Great Meadows, he 
proceeded towards Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg, 
with the intention of dislodging the enemy. He had 
marched thirteen miles, before he received informa- 
tion of the approach of the enemy with superior num- 
bers, and which induced him to return to his 
stockade. 

He began a ditch around it, and called it Fort 
Necessity; but the next day, July 3d, he was at- 
tacked by the enemy, comprising a force of fifteen 
hundred men. His own troops were but about four 
hundred. The action commenced at ten in the 
morning, and lasted until dark: A partof the Amer- 
icans fought within the fort and a part in the ditch. 
Colonel Washington was himself on the outside of the 
fort during the whole day. In the course of the 
night, articies of capitulation were agreed upon. The 
garrison were allowed to retain their arms and bag- 
gage, and to march, unmolested, to Virginia. 

While some of the soldiers of each army were in- 
termixed, an Irishman, exasperated with an Indian 
near him, “cursed the copper-colored scoundrel,” 
and raised his musket to shoothim. Lewis, who had 
been twice wounded in the engagement, and was 
then hobbling on a staff, raised the Irishman’s gun 
as he was in the act of firing, and thus not only saved 
the life of the Indian, but probably prevented a gen- 
eral massacre of the Virginia troops. 

He was pr moted to the rank of major, and joined 
the British forces under General Edlward Braddock, 
in his expedition to the Ohio in 1755, with his three 
brothers, one of whom, Samuel Lewis, commanded 
the company to which they belonged. In their dis- 
astrous defeat, this company distinguished them- 
selves by their bravery. Sixty-four out of the eighty- 
five officers were killed; the entire loss was about 
seven hundred men. Captain Lewis’s company, with 
others of the Virginia troops, were in the advance, 
and the first to receive the attack of the enemy, com- 
posed of French and Indians, Severed from the body 
of the army, they cut their way through the enemy 
to their companions, with the loss of many men. 

At the attack upon Fort Duq , he acquired & 
bigh reputation for prudence and courage. He was 
taken prisoner at the time of the attack upon the 
fort, and was stripped of all his clothing except his 
shirt. An old Indian insisted upon having that; but 
the major resisted while the tomahawk was held 
over his head, until a French officer, by signs, re- 
quested him to deliver it, and then took him to bis 
quarters in the fort, and gave him a suit of clothes 
of his own. 

Major Lewis was a commissioner, wh Dr. Thomas 
Walker, to hold a treaty on behalf of the Colony of 
Virginia, with the Six Nations of Indians, together 
with the commissioners from Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other eastern provinces, held at Fort Stan- 
wix, in the Province of New York, in 1768. 

He was the commander and general of the Virginia 
troops at the battle of Point Pleasant, fought on the 
10th of May, 1774, against the Indians. 

The Virginia troops, in this engagement, lost 
seventy-five killed, and one hundred and forty 
wounded—about one-fifth of the entire number of 
their men. Among the killed were two colonels, six 
captains, three lieutenants, with some other under- 
officers. The force under General Lewis endured 
many privations, and suffered many hardships. They 
had encountered a savsge enemy in great force, and 
purchased a victory with the blood of their friends. 

This battle was the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution. It was thought, by the British in power, 
that to excite an ‘‘ Indian war would prevent a com- 
bination of the colonies for opposing parliamentary 
measures to tax the Americans.” 

General Washington, in whore regiment Lewis had 
once been a major, had formed so high an opinion of 
his bravery and military skill, that he was indoced 
to recommend him to Congress. His commission a 
brigadier general is dated March Ist, 1776. He was 
soon afterwards ordered to the command of a detach- 
ment of the army stationed at Williamsburg. Gen- 
eral Lewis commanded the Virginia troops when the | 
British governor, Lord Dunmore, was driven from 
Gwynn’s Island, in 1776, and announced his orders 
fur attacking tue enemy by putting a match to the 
first gun—an eighteen-pounder— himeelf. 

He resigned bis command in 1750, to retarn home, 
being seized ill with a fever. He died on his way, iD 

Bedford county, about forty miles from his ow? 
house on the Roanoke River. 
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The Pouseheeper. : 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
LEG OF PoRK TO RoastT.—Choose a sme. | 
fine young pork; cut a slit in the knuckk © ' 
sharp knife, and fill the space with sage an: 1 
chopped, and a little pepper and salt. Score! 9. 
in slices, but do not cut deeper than the ou! ; 
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Wittle. 


Wade is awfully disappointed at the action 


| Chicago Convention, 


One trade has been good this spring.—T? 
brella trade. 

Our Fourth of July Committee have ask 

25,000 spending money. 

One hundred thousand volunteers are to be 
in the United States for the pope's army. 

General Grant has made a speech of six lin 
cepting his nomination, 

Ristori made a failure the last time she \ 
Boston. 

If it continues wet much longer, children \ 
born with web feet. 

It is reported that the whiskey tax will ber 
to 50 cents per gallon. Immense applause fr 
whiskey-drinkers. 

The Methodist Convention at Chicago cor 
the use of tobacco in all form. 

Calling senators rats and rascals becaus 
differ from you, is party discipline. 

The Schutzenfest at Vienna is expected t 
away with 190, 000 bottles of wine. 

Burlingame took his Chinese to see the ‘ 
Fawn on Saturday evening. 

The Spanish theatrical censor has forbidc 
“ Grand Duchess.” 

Goulding, the thousand mile walkist in New ° 
has walked his toe-nails off. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons has read to the queen b 
command. 

The largest place of amusement in Americ 
Stadt Theatre, New York. 

A cheap clergyman in New Jersey puts a ' 
only twelve cents on matrimony. 

As soon as the president was acqaitted, + 
« cut bis stick.” , 

England means business with the Fenians. 
for hanging them. 

High water—Jamaica Pond. 
has been for ten years. 

A wonderful crop of grass is growing, and - 
crop of hay is expected. 

General Lee is a delegate to the Virginia F; 
Convention. 

The Cincinnati Common Council has reduc 
horse-car fare to five cents. 

One firm in New York did a business 
$20,000,000 in government bonds last week. 

The Abyssinian expedition will cost about: »- 
five millions. 

Young Bennett’s yacht has been sold for 
to a San Franciscan. 

Evarts sacrificed a fee of $50,000 to go for | 
fence of the president. 

It does look as though a certain senator ni}! 
money during impeachment. 

The Saints of Utah catch the grasshoppers |: ° 
and feed them to chickens. 

Napoleon wants to meet King William on): - - 
mer tour, and has sent to ask where he intend 

The first purchase of the Chinese Embassy + 
illustrated atlas. 

Houses can be built in New Orleans 15 } 
cheaper than before the war. 


It is higher 


Put it at first a good distance from the fire, b. 

it frequently to prevent its scorching; the 
about three parts done, rub the skin rathe: \ 
with raw butter, after which flour it lightly, »- 
close to the fire to crisp the crackling. 
should be served with it. 
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LEG OF PoRK TO BAKE.—Kub It well ov 
salt and saltpetre mixed; jet it lie five or #ix 
the brine; then hang it up to smoke for five 
days. Take off the skin, pat it into an earth 
and pour a little red wine over it; stick @ fe: 
in it, or beat them to powder, and rub them 
When it has been in the oven a short tin 
hard biscuit, pounded with sugar, spread it 
Serve it up with gravy and port wine sauce. 


Mvtron Broru.—Three pounds of the 
mutton, put into two quarts of cold wat 
onion and turnips, pepper and salt, a few swe: 
and a little pearl barley; skim well, and | 
hours. These ingredients chiefly depend apor 
er this dish is made for an invalid; if so, tl 
sion of any of the ingredients will be regu! | 
cording to the advice of the medical attenda | : 

| 
| 
| 
| 





Nice SHAVING Soar.—Take quarter of « 
of Castile soap, one cake of old Windsor soa; 
of lavender water, and the same of cologne 
and a little alcohol. Boil al! these until tho 
mixed. 





SPonce GINGERBREAD. —T qo tablespoonr 
ter, two cups of molasses, one cup of milk, t 
of soda; flour to make « pretty stiff batter 
to sult. 
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\e@ Virginia troops, were in the advance, 


.. 8 stripped of all his clothing except his 











nePata ta iy 


hold a treaty on behalf of the Colony of 

ith the Six Nations of Indians, together 

commissioners from Pennsylvania, New 
. uther eastern provinces, held at Fort Stan- 

Province of New York, in 1768. 

1e commander and general of the Virginia 

.e battle of Point Pleasant, fought on the 

, 1774, against the Indians. 











yrapbical al Portfolio, — 


expressly for The Flag of our Union, ] 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


VNERAL ANDREW LEWIS, 


in the French and Indian wars of 1754 
in the war of the American Revolution, 
of Ireland. His father, John Lewis, was 
of a Huguenot family, who took refuge 
m the persecutions to which they were 
france. John Lewis emigrated to this 
was one of the first settlers of Augusta 
virginia. Andrew Lewis was with the 
Colonel George Washington (afterwards 
in-chief in the Revolution), at Fort 
uly 4th, 1754. Colonel Washington was 
sperse the French and Indians, who had 
1 the Ohio River. Im Apri!, 1754, be 
his march with two ¢ mpanies, which 
d to four; he was afterwards joined by 
‘om South Carolina and New York. Af- 
a stockade at the Great Meadows, he 
wards Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg, 
ontion of dislodging the enemy. He had 
‘teen miles, before he received informa- 
pproach of the enemy with superior num- 
which induced him to return to his 


a ditch around it, and called it Fort 
vut the next day, July 3d, he was at- 
.6 enemy, comprising a force of fifteen 
a. His own troops were but about four 
‘he action commenced at ten in the 
| lasted until dark. A part of the Amer- 
within the fort and a part in the ditch. 
1ington was himself on the outside of the 
the whole day. In the course of the 
‘8 of capitulation were agreedupon. The 
2 allowed to retain their arms and bag- 
march, unmolested, to Virginia. 
2 of the soldiers of each army were in- 
. Irishman, exasperated with an Indian 
cursed the copper-colored scoundrel,” 
is musket to shoothim. Lewis, who had 
wounded in the engagement, and was 
ig ona staff, raised the [rishman’s gun 
the act of firing, and thus not only saved 
he Indian, but probably prevented a gen- 
re of the Virginia troops. 

’ »ymoted to the rank of major, and joined 
forces under General Edward Braddock, 
‘ition to the Ohio in 1755, with his three 
e of whom, Samuel Lewis, commanded 
y to which they belonged. In their dis- 
at, this company distinguished them- 
‘ir bravery. Sixty-four out of the eighty- 
were killed; the entire loss was about 
-edmen. Captain Lewis’s company, with 


+ to receive the attack of the enemy, com- 
nch and Indians. Severed from the body 
’, they cut their way through the enemy 
panions, with the loss of many men. 
tack upon Fort Duq , he acquired & 
ition for prudence and courage. He was 
ner at the time of the attack upon the 





old Indian insisted upon having that; but 
resisted while the tomahawk was held 
ad, until a French officer, by signs, re- 
to deliver it, and then took him to his 
the fort, and gave him a suit of clothes 


wis was a commissioner, with Dr. Thomas 


ginia troops, in this engagement, lost 
9 killed, and one hundred and forty 
vbout one-fifth of the entire number of 
Among the killed were two colonels, six 
hree lieutenants, with some other under- 
rhe force under General Lewis endured 
tions, and suffered many hardships. They 
ntered a savage enemy in great force, and 
a Victory with the blood of their friends. 
tle was the beginning of the war of the 
It was thought, by the British in power, 
ite an “‘ Indian war would prevent a com- 
f the colonies for opposing parliamentary 
o tax the Americans.” 
Washington, in whose regiment Lewis had 
v major, had formed so high an opinion of 
yand military skill, that he was induced 
end him to Congress. His commission a8 
xeneral is dated March 1st, 1776. He was 
vards ordered to the command of a detach- 
1e army stationed at Williamsburg. Gen- 
commanded the Virginia troops when the 
vernor, Lord Dunmore, was driven from 
island, in 1776, and announced his page 
ing the enemy by putting a match to the 
an eighteen-pounder— himself. 
‘ned bis command in 1780, to return home, 
.d ill with a fever. He died on his way, in 
ounty, about forty miles from his own 
he Roanoke River. 
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+ aba 
Ruch m Vittle. 

Wade is awfully disappointed at the action of the 
Chicago Convention. 

One trade has been good this spring.—The um- 
brella trade. 

Our Fourth of July Committee have asked for 
$25,000 spending money. 

One hundred thousand volunteers are to be raised 
in the United States for the pope’s army. 

General Grant has made a speech of six lines, ac- 
cepting his nomination. 

Ristori made a failure the last time she was in 
Boston. 

If it continues wet much longer, children will be 
born with web feet. 

It is reported that the whiskey tax will be reduced 
to 50 cents per gallon. Immense applause from the 
whiskey-drinkers. 

The Methodist Convention at Chicago condemns 
the use of tobacco in all form. 

Calling senators rats and rascals because they 
differ from you, is party discipline. 

The Schutzenfest at Vienna is expected to make 
away with 190,000 bottles of wine. 

Burlingame took his Chinese to see the White 
Fawn on Saturday evening. 

The Spanish theatrical censor has forbidden the 
“ Grand Duchess.” 

Goulding, the thousand mile walkist in New York, 
has walked his toe-nails off. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons has read to the queen by royal 
command. 

The largest place of amusement in America is the 
Stadt Theatre, New York. 

A cheap clergyman in New Jersey puts a tariff of 
only twelve cents on matrimony. 

As soon as the president was acquitted, ee 
* cut his stick.” 

England means business with tne Fenians. 
for hanging them. 

High water—Jamaica Pond. 
has been for ten years. 

A wonderful crop of grass is growing, and a great 
crop of hay is expected. 

General Lee is a delegate to the Virginia Episcopal 
Convention. 

The Cincinnati Common Council has reduced the 
horse-car fare to five cents. 

One firm in New York did a business of over 
$20,000,000 in government bonds last week. 

The Abyssinian expedition will cost about twenty- 
five millions. 

Young Bennett’s yacht has been sold for $40,000 
to a San Franciscan. 

Evarts sacriticed a fee of $50,000 to go for the de- 
fence of the president. 

It does look as though a certain senator nibbled for 

money during impeachment. 

The Saints of Utah catch the grasshoppers in traps 
and feed them to chickens. 

Napoleon wants to meet King William on his sum- 

mer tour, and has sent to ask where he intends going. 

The first purchase of the Chinese Embassy was an 

illustrated atlas. 

Houses can be built in New Orleans 15 per cent 
cheaper than before the war. 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


LEG OF PoRK TO Roast.—Choose a small leg of 
fine young pork; cut a slit in the knuckle with a 
sharp knife, and fill the space with sage and onion 
chopped, and a little pepper and salt. Score the skin 
in slices, but do not cut deeper than the outer rind. 
Put it at first a good distance from the fire, but baste 
it frequently to prevent its scorching; then when 
about three parts done, rub the skin rather firmly 
with raw butter, after which flour it lightly, and put 
close to the fire to crisp the crackling. Apple-sauce 
should be served with it. 


She is 


It is higher than it 








LEG OF PORK TO BAKE.—Rub it well over with 
salt and saltpetre mixed; Jet it lie five or six days in 
the brine; then hang it up to smoke for five or six 
days. Take off the skin, put it into an earthen dish, 
and pour a little red wine over it; stick a few cloves 
in it, or beat them to powder, and rub them over it. 
When it has been in the oven a short time, take 
hard biscuit, pounded with sugar, spread it all over. 
Serve it up with gravy and port wine sauce. 





MurTtron Broru.—Three pounds of the scrag of 
Mutton, put into two quarts of cold water; add 
onion and turnips, pepper and salt, a few sweet herbs, 
and a little pearl barley; skim well, and boil four 
hours. These ingredients chiefly depend upon wheth- 
er this dish is made for an invalid; if so, the omis- 
sion of any of the ingredients will be regulated ac- 
cording to the advice of the medical attendant. 





Nice SHAVING SoAp.—Take quarter of a pound 
of Castile soap, one cake of old Windsor soap, a@ gill 
of lavender water, and the same of cologne water, 
and a little alcohol. Boil all these until thoroughly 
mixed. 





SPONGE GINGERBREAD.—Two tablespoons of but- 
ter, two cups of molasses, one cup of milk, teaspoon 
of soda; flour to make a pretty stiff batter; ginger 
to suit, 


Che World i in + Biniature, 


ANOTHER CHANCE. 

I stand on the shore of the swift blue river, 

And watch the winds and the waves at play; 
And still as I watch, the waves forever 

Slip from my gaze, and dive away. 
* Stay, soft wind, and stand, fair river. 

And leave me never, thou perfect day !"’ 
And, still as I ask, the hours forever 

Slip from my life, and glide away. 


The waves go by till my eyes are weary, 
They will not tarry nor turn again; 
“ Life, new life,"’ is their chorus cheery, 
“ That strange new life in the vast blue main.” 
My days go by till I stand despairing, 
For those were evil and these are vain; 
Yet hope, my heart, for the time is nearing, 
When I may try my life again. 
Policemen in Detroit carry about poisoned meat to 
kill unlicensed dogs. Out of consideration of public 
safety, they are compelied to watch the doomed ani- 
mal, and, unless he devours the morsel entirely, to 
pick it up and carry it off in their pockets. 


The wedding of a young American lady with Capt. 
Baron von Restorff, of the First Regiment of Prussian 
Hussars, at Berlin, was delayed for a couple of hours 
in consequence of the noble bridegroom having been 
arrested for debt at the instance of his shoemaker 
and other clamorous creditors. 


A couple of reprobates in Scotland, upon the death 
of their father, pawned his clothes for drink, and 
when that money was gone, ‘‘rafiled” to see who 
should pay for the next supply of whiskey, by stand- 
ing the paternal corpse against the wall, shaking it, 
and noting on which side the head fell. If it fell to 
the right, the elder was to stand treat; if to the left, 
the younger. 


Tam Neil was carpenter and precentor in Edin- 
burgh, and a very droll character in his way. Being 
questioned one day, by a lady at whose house he was 
employed, as to the reason why people of his profes- 
sion were so exorbitant in their charges for coffins, he 
looked very mysterious, and agreed to give the neces- 
sary information in return for-a glass of whiskey. 
The stipulation being implemented, Tam said, 
‘‘ Weel, ma’am, it’s juist because they are ne’er 
brought back to be mended.” 

The latest swindle is a Rochester invention. When 
hay is sold by the ton, a man conceals himself in the 
load and is weighed with it. While the load is driven 
to the barn of the purchaser, the man leaves his hid- 
ing-place and goes back to the hay-market to be sold 
over. The trick was not discovered until last week, 
though it is understood that it has been practised for 
years. 

Mr. Horace Cook, of Barre, has on his farm a wood- 
chuck, which every day during the warm months 
comes regularly into the house, and, sitting up erect, 
devours quantities of brown bread, pie, cake, etc.; 
he associates with other woodchuoks, and burrows 
with them in the winter. By going to his hole, and 
calling him by the name of “Jack,” he immediately 
appears, and will follow you like adog. This is the 
third year he has done so. At least thatis the story. 

Opium, in the great factory at Patna, is done up in 
cakes resembling a cannon ball, and this has given 
rise to the saying that in time of war they give the 
Chinese cannon balls of iron, in peace cannon balls of 
opium, giving the chance whether they will be shot 
or poisoned, but making them pay well for either 
attention. 

A tax assessor, in the State, has been obliged to 
exempt a dog with three legs from the dog tax, as 
the law provides for no assessment of fractions of 
animals. Why, then, should a poll tax be imposed 
upon all men, without regard to the size of their 
heads? 











Marriages. 


In this city, by / Rev. Mr. Fieme, Mr. T. Thompson 
KR and Miss Margaret M. Seele. 
ev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Charice Hathaway, Jr., and 
Miss eg: Longhead. 
y . Dr. Newton, Mr. Horace W. Nichols and Miss 
Clara B. “Latta. 
At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Edwin 
Winward and Miss Emma Jane Burton. 
At Middlebury, by Rev. Dr. Cozzens, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Hyde, Mr. oe S. Allen and Miss Hannah R. 


Cozzens. 
Deaths. 


— 

In this city, Mrs. Eliza Snow, 68; Mrs. Eliza W. Wil- 
kins, 46: Mrs. Jane Scales, 37. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Theodore C. Van Winkle, 23. 

At South Reading, Mr. Issachar Stowell, 83. 

At Newton, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 85. 

At South Dedham, Mrs. Elizabeth Page, 66. 

At Sharon, James ‘Capen, Esq., 45. 

At Boxford, Miss Mary Kimball, 66. 

At Walpole, Mr. Daniel Payson, 84. 




















ANTED —AGENTS— $875 to S200 p 
month, every where, male “and female, to Mand 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes "the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from | 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission | 
trom which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB « Co., PirrsBCRGH, Pa., or Boston, MAss. 
CAULION —Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours isthe only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 4t june l3 





HOLLOWAY'S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. 
Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ago, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly children in taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- 
less andinodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the present POPULAR and EFFECTIVE VERMIFUGE known 
as 


HOLLOWAY'S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 


Which have almost entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermifuyes, to the delight of the poor little sufferers. 

So highly ‘esteemed is this P opular Vermifuge, by the 
profession, that ail intelligent physicians, who know of 
them, prescribe them in preference to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to takc but more effective. 

Parents and guardians, having the care of ctildren, 
should keep them as a family medicine; for they not only 
eradicate Worms—those pests of childhood—but correet 
any derangement of the digesiive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY’'S ARNICA PLASTERS. 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healing properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs, and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relief. 

Physicians prescribe them, and thousands recommend 
them. OsbsERVE—Holloway’'s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL’S OINTMENT. 


This Ointment, after an experience of twenty years, has 

roved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 
Skin; having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was used, curing many obstinate cases of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedies prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier's Itch, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effectually cured, no matter of how long stank 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflamed Eyelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles, that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years, have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. Burns, Scalds and Old 
Sores, it heals in a very short time. Price,50 CENTS PER 
Box. 

Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents. 


OBSERVE—None genuine without the signature of the 
roprietors on the wrapper of each box—Jovknsion, Hol- 
Yo oway & ‘Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
may 23 KEEPERS. 9t 





MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES A*D TAN. 
NHE ONLY RELIABLE RE MEDY for those brown 
discolorations on the faceis " PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION.’ Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Per- 
RY, Dat Bond Street, New York. Sold everywhere. 
ap 18 





HELM BOLD?’S 
HIGHLY 

CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 

SARSAPARILLA 

ERADICATES ERUPIIVE AND 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
OF THE 
THROAT, NOSE, EYELIDS, SCALP, 
AND SKIN, 

which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil 
effects of mercury, and removing all taints, the remnants 
of DISEASE, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 


yt TABLESPOONSFUL OF HELM- 


BOLD'S Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, 
is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal 
to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 


eee sonn's FLUID EXTRACTS 








Are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances 
named, and are the most active that can be made. 


teed WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY 





of complexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for HELM- 
BOLD’S. Take no other. 


|: mmeaeatanated CONCENTRATED EX- 


TRACT BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSA- 
PARILLA IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made. 


|: (eemmamteaiemmalied HIGHLY CONCENTRA- 


TED FLUID EXTRACTS are pleasant in taste and 
odor, and immediate in their action. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in the steel en- 
graved wrapper, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 

The proprietor was compelled to adopt such a wrapper, 
because of the growing popularity of his articles, and to 
prevent spurious and dangerous counterfeiting. 

H. T. HELMBOLLD, 
Druggist, of eighteen years’ experience, and manufac- 
turer of HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS, 

Principal Depots — HELMBOLD’S DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 594 Broadway, New York, 
next Metropolitan Hotel; and HELMBOLD'’S MED- 
ICAL DEPOT, 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
where all desiring information should address communi- 
cations, which will be promptly replied to, and the nec- 
essary instructions imparted. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 











Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six for &6.50. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have cn hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere¢ to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ac we when | to law. fe will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Loneo Sim, 
THE IpioT PavreR, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—Tuk OCKAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tuk& Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
| by Maurice Silingsby.—Tn&r Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tur 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTI RES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Potick Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TnHe Gir- 
8£Y DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEK RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. HW. Robinson.—TueE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna’s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olinstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Birs. C. F. Gerry.—Tuk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnk& Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tnk Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Gine.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLpD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WnHiTE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tur 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick ~—MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—~THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART’s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE Wave, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THEe ReBeLt Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuEe GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—l’aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Branca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost HEIR, = Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.yMPia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIiGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRizE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THe CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M 'T. Caldor.—Tne GirsEY BRiGanp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D. 

ELLIOTT, bi oy & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
(ce For 8aLE “a ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A néw story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—Tue Go.ipen Eacue, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THe YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne WEstT Point Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
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{Written forT The Flag of our Union.) 
“GOD BLESS YOU!” 


BY L. A. P. 


“God bless you!"? These were the whispered words 
Your lips have spoken to me; 
They were low and sweet as the song of birds, 
And I echo them back to thee. 


“God bless you, loved!** Do you understand 
All the meaning these words may bear? 
Do you know your power to guide God's hand 
By the force of this simple prayer? 


You may never know how much I need 
The blessing you crave for me; 

And it ne’er may come till my soul is freed, 
When I pass o'er the silent sea. 


“God bless you, loved!"’ If we never meet 
Till we pass to the realm of love, 
God make your earth-life stainless and sweet, 
And crown you with blessings above! 





Out SJoung folks’ Department. 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
How Gertie lost ber Pebbles. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


T was the first time in all 
her short life that Gertie 
had been away from 
home for a whole week, 
when her father and 
mother and she went to 
visit Aunt Lucy, who liv- 
ed in a great city a hun- 
dred miles or more dis- 
tant from their little 
township. It was not 
one of the’ greatest cities 
in the world, but it was 
great enough to have 
horse-cars, and omni- 
buses, and museums, and 
concert halls, and many 
wonderful and confusing 
sights. In fact, the visi- 
tors saw so many things and were taken to so many 
places, that Gertie’s brain grew tired trying to re- 
member them all. When ste wanted to look longer 
at the beautiful stuffed birds in a case, they hurried 
her away to the wax-figures, and just as she began 
to guess the figures were not alive, they called her 
over to the rows of ancient armor with grim, closed 
visors, and just as she began to ask what they were, 
she was taken into a great hall filled with books, 
where she trotted along after her cousins till her 
little feet ached. Then they took her to a concert 
and a lecture, where she went fust asleep, and even 
her father and mother yawned two or three times. 
Why, one day, for example, they climbed to the top 
of a tower, visited an asylum, did some shopping, 
took a ride, visited a dancing-schvol, went turough a 
factory, and then took tea out. This was all pure 
kindness on the part of the city cousins, but, what 
wonder that Gertie grew tired? 

But there was one day that was a great white day 
in Gertie’s life, forever to be remembered, the last 
but one of their visit to Aunt Lucy’s. That morn- 
ing at breakfast Uncle George said: 

** We can’t let you go away without one day at the 
sea-shore, and this is just the day for it, calm and 
bright. We'll goto Oyster Point in the boat; she 
starts at ten, so get your things together, and be 
ready.” 

Now, this was a treat indeed, for Gertie and her 
parents lived far inland, where nut a breath of salt 
sea-air ever reached, and they had never seen the 
ocean. Gertie had no idea what it would be like, but 
she caught the spirit of the party, and jumped 
up and down as her mother was trying to tie 
her bonnet strings. Aunt Lucy was going, and 
Uncle George, and tall cousin Dick, besides Mr. and 
Mra. Kline, and Gertie. They tvok shawls, and 
luncheon-baskets, and were all ready at ten on the 
wharf where the steamboat stopped tor passengers. 

“ How long does the boat stop at the Puint?” ask- 
ed Uncle George of the captain, as he bought the 
tickets. 

‘*Three hours, sharp time,” the captain answered 
briskly; ‘“‘ we get there at eleven, and start for home 
again at two.” 

But what a beautiful sail that was! Gertie leaned 
over the rail, and looked down at the sparkling blue 

waters, that seemed so full of life, and just as if they 
were smiling up at her, and winking and beckoning 
to her. The shore seemed gliding by all the time, 





now a little village came in sight, and then a bit of 
woods, and then green meadow-lands, and after that | 


the beach began to grow wide and sandy, and far 
ahead was a high rocky point, sounding out into the 
sea so that it enclosed a beautiful little bay. 

** That’s Oyster Point,” said Aunt Lucy; ‘ when 
we've eaten vur luncheon we can get our baskets full 
of carrageen.” 

** What’s carrageen?” asked Mrs. Kline. 


“Why, don’t you know? It is what you make 


Gertie listened to all the talk, but she was too hap- 
Py to say a word herself. The sky never looked so | 
blue before, and the sun never shone so bright. And 
the pretty waves seemed to leap up against the boat 
as if they wanted to caress it. Gertie expected the 


no, it went away around it, and further on, to alittle 


houses full of windows. 

“ Are they asylums?” asked Gertie. 

“Ono!” said her aunt, laughing, “they are the 
hotels where people come to stay, and go in bathing. 
See, there are the bath-houses, and some ladies in 
the water now!” 

Sure enough. there was a long rope reaching out 
into the water, fastened to a stake at each end, and 
there were queer-looking figures holding fast to it, 
and jumping in the water, and laughing, and dash- 
ing the spray over eachother. That was very funny, 
and Gertie wanted to watch them longer, but as soon 
as the boat stopped, her uncle hurried them off, and 
led the way back along the shore, over to the rocky 
Point, and down by the little bay. The most of the 
passengers went up to the hotel, but there were a 
few who wandered along the shore like Gertie’s 
party. 

Arrived at the Point, they put down all their bur- 
dens on the white sand, and began to look about them. 

** See, sister,” said Aunt Lucy, ‘“‘all along where 
the rocks are, you can see the carrageen moss cling- 
ing. We’ll gather it by-and-by.” 

**O auntie!” cried Gertie, picking up around white 
pebble, ‘* what a pretty stone!” 

“Yes, a pebble,” said Aunt Lucy, indifferently, 
there are plenty of them here.” 

Al! what a world of delight! Gertie had never 
seen any but rough, sharp-cormered stones in her life 
before, and these were so round and smooth—every 
one was round and smooth as if that was the must 
natural thing in the world. Then many of them 
were still wet, where the waves had gone down from 
them, and they shone like colored glass. They were 
certainly beautiful pebbles; not only were there 
white ones and gray ones, but rea! crimson ones, and 
some were purple. Then they were of all sizes. Ger- 
tie began to pick up one after another, and hardly 
knew how to choose from so much wealth just 
enough to fill her pocket. 

Mr. Kiine was standing with folded arms, drawing 
in deep breaths of the keen, bracing air, and Uncle 
George had thrown himself down on the rocks in the 
sunshine, while Dick was smoking a cigar, and long- 
ing for a swim. 

“Come,” said Aunt Lucy, “let’s eat our lunch 
right away. 1 know the sail has made usall hungry, 
and some sandwiches and cold chicken will taste 
good. Besides, sister and I want the baskets!” 

So they all collected by a flat dry rock, and dis- 
tributed the refreshments. Everybody was hungry 
indeed, aud it was astonishing how much better 
things seemed to taste there on the shore. Mrs. 
Kline thought she bad never given her sister credit 
enough for her cooking before. A merry time they 
bad of it, jokes flew around, and laughter, and the 
Klines declared they enjoyed it more than all the 
other days of their visit put together. 

But luncheon done, business began, and very fas- 
cinating the hunt for carrageen proved. To fill the 
baskets up inch by inch, with the clinging, branch- 
ing moss, still dripping with salt water left by high 
tide, and to feel that it was a real delicacy, a dainty 
dish that they were gathering, lent a spur to the 
ladies’ fingers, and even the husbands were led to 
join them at last. But Dick had disappeared—he 
had gone for his swim. 

Meanwhile Gertie was in perfect bliss, nothing to 
do but pick up pebbles. She soon learned which 
were prettiest, and began to collect one after another, 
putting them all together in her white apron. There 
was one large crimson one, smooth and round, and a 
great pure white one that just matched it, then 
smaller crimson ones, and purple ones, and ever so 
many white ones, of all sizes, white as milk. 

** The biggest are the oldest,” said Gertie to her- 
self, ‘‘ these dear little ones are the baby pebbles!” 

O, the enchanting shore! it was better than a fairy 
story—and to Gertie her pebbles grew so precious, 
that it really seemed as it they were a funny sort of 
little people. It seemed as if the great red one was 
glad to be red, and it looked warm-hearted. And 
the white ones looked so innocent and noble, as if 
they never did wrong. The gray ones and the 
, Speckled she did not admire so much, but she gath- 
ered a tew, for fear they would feel hurt if she slight- 





| ed them. At last she sat down by a rock that offer- 


ed asunny little nook sheltered from the wind, and 
there she began to count her treasures. The nook 
in the rock made a lovely little house, and Gertie be- 
gan to place her pebbles as if they were dolls, while 
her busy little tongue named them, and chattered to 
them. 

* Now, you beautiful rosy one, you are Lady Flor- 
| ence, for that is the prettiest name I ever heard. 
And you snow-white one are a king, and you must 
stand by Lady Florence.” 

So the red one and the white one stood side by 
side in the sand, and no doubt it suited them very 
well. 

* Now, you four little rs ones are sisters, and 
you may go to a party, but the little white ones are 
sleepy, and must be put to bed.” 

So she laid the sleepy ones carefully in the sand, 
and pushed it up about their necks for a coverlet. 

**O, you beautiful pebbles, I love you,” Gertie 
went on, in a low, happy voice, “ little red one, your 
name is Robbie, and you may roll around and play, 
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boat would stop when they reacbed the Point, but | 


wharf, back of which stood two immensely large | 


she knew her mother would let her have a corner of 
! 


| but don’t throw any sand at my white king. You 
| | speckled one, you’re a pussy cat, and all these little 
| gray ones are your little kittens, three little kittens!” 

And the kittens stood very demurely by the old 
cat’s side. 

“Now, we’ll have a story and a party,” said Ger- 
' tie, and she went on with her new play, full of joy 
and excitement. And she thought how nice it would 
be to take all the pebbles home, to live with her doll, 
and to have a summer-house under the apple-tree in 
the garden. 

“ Did you ever see an apple-tree, Lady Florence?” 
she asked. 

And so Gertie made all her pleasant plans; and 


the trunk to put her pebbles in, and she should have 
them to play with as long as she lived. 

“TI mean to go this very minute, and tell mamma 
to come and see my pebbles in their house!” she said- 
to herself, and away she ran to the other side of the 
point, where her mother and Aunt Lucy were busily 
packing down the last layers of carrageen. 

“OQ mamma!” cried Gertie, breathlessly, ‘do 
come right away and see my house!” 

Her mother hardly heard her, and just at that mo- 
ment the steamboat bell began to ring, and Uncle 
George came running up. 

“ Hurry! hurry!” he exclaimed, “ there’s no time 
to lose, the boat’s just going! Here, Dick, take these 
baskets!’” 

And he started off, calling them to follow, while 
he waved his hat at the boat. 

“ But, mamma!” urged Gertie, “‘ come with me for 
my pebbles!” 

** Dear me! we can’t stop for pebbles!” said Aunt 
Lucy, all in a flurry. 

“O mamma! my Lady Fiorence!” said Gertie, with 
starting tears, and she began to run back alone for 
her treasures, but her uncle seeing the delay, has- 
tened down, and catching her up in his arms, carried 
her off, full speed. as 

“There, little puss,” he said, good-naturedly, as 
they reached the boat, “‘ don’t ever say your uncle 
left you to get lost in the sand!” 

Ah! how little he knew what they had left to get 
lost in the sand! They went over the plank, and af- 
ter a moment the boat started. Gertie was stunned 
at first by the magnitude of her disaster. She could 
not raise her voice; but when she saw the shores 
gliding backward from them again, and when they 
re-passed the Point, and she saw the rock by which 
all her hopes lay, she threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and cried softly but bitterly. Her little heart 
was broken. 

But no one seemed to understand, they told her 
there were plenty more pebbles and stones in the 
world, and they were not worth much, any way. 
Every one but her mother laughed at her, and her 
uncle promised her a whole package of red and 
white sugar-plums, which he was sure would be 
nicer than ai! the stones in the world. Gertie grew 
still by-and-by, and they thought she had left off 
caring, but there was no more joy for her in the sky 
or the sea. 1t seemed to her that there was only one 
place in the world, and that was the sunny nook in 
the place where her pebbles were keeping house. 

“They will think it so strange that I don’t come 
back!” she thought to herself. 

And there were the little white pebbles put to bed, 
and they would wake up, and Lady Florence would 
have to stand just so still, and the kittens. And the 
tide would rise up and go over all their heads. And 
now they would never see the apple-tree nor the 
garden, nor be introduced to the doll! 

There was no chance to go back to them; on the 
boat went, straight to the city wharf, and the very 
next day Gertie’s father and mother made up their 
minds to go home by the afternoon train. So the 
day after that, Gertie was under the apple-tree tell- 
ing the whole sad story to the doll. She never tor- 
got thore pebbles—she always thought of them as 
standing just where she had put them, waiting and 
watching for them to come back. If she could only 
get there once more! 

Not many months after that, Aunt Lucy and her 
family moved to another city, in quite a different 
direction, and so the chance of another visit faded. 
Poor little Gertie! never would she see her pebbles 
again! Would they stay forever in their house, 
would the tide or storms sweep them away, would 
other more fortunate hands gather them for treas- 
ures? Gertie would never know, and it seemed to 
her that nothing in all her life to come, could ever 
quite make up for her lost darlings. For a child’s 
grief is to a child’s heart perhaps as keen a pain as 
our greater losses to our older hearts; and who of us 
does not know what it is to be torn away from some 
beautiful thing on tle shore of Life? 





MARY’S NEW BONNET STRINGS. 


**O mother, mother! we are to have our school 
treat next week—really next week!” said Mary 
Lines, bursting into the room where her mother sat 
at work. ‘‘ We are going to Mrs. Hatfield’s grounds, 
and there are to be swings, and a tent, and all sorts 
of games;” and the little girl had to stop and take 
breath before enumerating all the expected pleasures 
of the day. ‘* What shall I wear, mother?” was the 
question that came soon afterwards. 

“A clean cotton frock will be best, I think,” said 
Mrs. Lines, quietly. 

‘A cotton frock!” repeated Mary. ‘‘O mother! I 











couldn’t wear a cotton; I must wear my best, and 
have some new ribbon on my bonnet.” 





“ Nonsense, Mary! what are you thinking about? 
Your bounet will do very well as it is,” replied ber 
mother. 

‘But the white ribbons on it are so dirty, 
have new strings, if it is not all new.” 
“That would make the other part look much 
worse,” said Mrs. Lines. ‘ It will do very well as it 
is, but new white strings will make the outside ap- 

pear shabby.” 

“Then I must have blue ones,” said Mary. “| 
should like blue, and they will match mv frock.” 

“No, Mary, I cannot afford to buy you new strings; 
and, another thing, it is quite unnecessary.” 

The little girl pouted, and hung her head, 

“«T wish I could have some new strings,” she kept 
saying to herself. 

The next day she brought her bonnet down stairs 
for her mother to see. 

‘‘Now, mother, are not the strings very dirty?” 
she said. 

“ Yes, they are soiled—more soiled than I thought 
they were,” said Mrs. Lines; “but still you must 
make them do, for I cannot buy you new ones before 
the day of the treat.” 

Mary silo ly carried her bonnet up stairs, saying, 


I must 












asshe put them in the box, “I wish I had some 
money of my own; and this wish was repeated at | 
least twenty times in the course of that day and the 
next. 

Two or three days passed, and she was no nearer 
having her wishes accomplished ; but on the day be- 
fore the treat, as she was walking slowly up the lane 
from school, she saw something lying in the grass, 
and, stooping duwn, picked up a benk-note. 

“Now I can have my bonnet strings,” she ex- 
claimed, joyfully; ‘this will just buy them.” And, 
without waiting to consider that the money she had 
found was not her own, she ran off to the village as 
fast as she could to buy the ribbon. 

It was some time before she could make up her 
mind whether to have blue or pink, but she at length 
decided to have blue, and a yard was cut off. She 
set off home, in high glee, with her prize, deter- 
mining to sew them on her bonnet before telling her 
mother anything about it; but when ste reached 
the spot where she had found the money, she sawa 
little girl sitting on the bank, crying bitterly. Mary 
instantly recognized her as one of her school-fellows. 

**O Mary, I have lost my money somewhere about 
here!” cried the little girl. ‘I wouldn’t mind, only 
I shan’t be able to get any more for ever so long, and 
I wanted to buy Tommy Field’s rabbit for Walter. 
Now he is so ill, and can’t run about, it would have 
amused him—but now he can’t have it;” and the 
tears flowed afresh as she thought of her brother's 
disappointment. 

“ How long is it since you lost it?” asked Mary, 
anxious, if possible, to assure herself it was not Bes- 
sie’s money she had found. 

**Not long,” answered Bessie. “I thought some 
of the girls might have found it as they came home 
from school, but they all said they had not. 

“Was it in paper?” asked Mary, turning about 
the grass to hide the color that had come into her 
face. 

**No; I had been to the market with some eggs— 
I’m afraid they’ll be the last my black hen will lay 
this summer—and I’d been counting on buying Wal- 
ter the rabbit with the money, when I thought, as 1 
came along here, I’d get him some flowers, and so I 
put the money in the basket while I picked them; 
and then, when I’d -got them, I put them in, too, 
just as they are now, and forgot all about the money 
till I was almost home, and then it was gone.” 

Mary wished she had never seen the money, now 
she saw the grief the loss of it had caused her little 
friend. She tried all in her power to comfort the 
little girl; and Bessie did at length dry her tears, 
and, taking up her tiny basket, again set off home. 
Unhappy as she felt, she was far less so than Mary. 
O, how miserable she felt! and the sight of the 
coveted blue ribbon made her more so. She went to 
the treat, the blue ribbon on her bonnet; but for her 
there was no enjoyment that day, and she was glad 
when evening came, when she determined to tell her 
mother all that had happened. 

“‘ Now, Mary, you must go and tell Bessie,” said 
Mrs. Lines, when she heard the confession. 

‘* Will you go and ask her to come here, and then 
cut those hateful strings off my bonnet?” said Mary, 
sobbing. 

“No, my child; “let those strings remind you of 
the evil of yielding to a too great love of dress.” 





7 LA 
“YOUR FARE, MISS.” 

A young lady from the rural districts of Hoosier- 
dom lately visited Chicago with her beau. Getting 
into a city railway car for the first time, she took 
seat, while her lover planted himself on the platform 
with the driver. Pretty soon the conductor began to 
collect fare, and, approaching the rustic maiden, he 
said: 








** Your fare, miss?” 


The Hoosier rosebud allowed a delicate pink to | 
manifest itself on her cheeks, and looked down, in soft 


confusion. The conductor was rather astonished at 
this, but ventured to remark once more: 

“Your fare, miss?” 

This time the pink deepened to carnation, a8 age 
rustic beauty replied: 

“Wall, if I am good-lookin’, you hadn’t ought | 
say it out loud afore folks!’ 


pow gt eer = 








aA 


The passengers in the car roared with laughter, and | le 


the lover, coming in to see what was going on, at 
once settled the fare. 





blanc-mange of; the stores keep it for sale, but I 
gather mine here at Oyster Point. It will be very 
nice for you to take home, and you can make blanc- 
| whenever you want it.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
REDMOND’S WIFE. 


a 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 











REDMO ND’s house stood on the hill overlooking the 
town. Shut in by bronzed gates, guarded with co- 
lossal oaks, turfed with daisied sod, no estate was 
better kept in the country. 

Redmond’s wife sat at a window of her drawing- 
room looking down the long avenue and across the 
lawns, one morning. A large-eyed, nervous, exces- 
sively beautiful face, but not a happy one. Mrs. 
Redmond wanted change—company, an event, even 
a frightful catastrophe to disturb the ennui would 
have been a relief to her. She looked indifferently 
down the lovely aisle of oaks, and wearily over thé 
sun-flecked sod, and sighed with impatience. 

“No children—no love—no life,” she said. “I wish 
I were dead!” 

A vase of lilies stood upon the window ledge besi-le 
her. She pulled listlessly at the creamy petals, and 
let them fall again upon the purple carpet. Sudden- 
ly she started forward; a carriage came glittering up 
the avenue. Visitors! She sprang up, a faint color 
warming her perfect beauty. She stood waiting and 
listening as her visitors crossed the terrace, and their 
voices sounded in the hall. 

A lady and gentleman entered, a well-preserved, 
brilliant woman, a handsome, selfish and sensuous 
man—brother and sister. Mrs. Massingham had 
achieved the wish of her lifetime, she was a wealthy 
widow; Theodore Bromley was the man that such 
women admire, and the lady’s favorite brother. He, 
also, was wealthy, and, of late, had come into Mrs. 
Redmond’s set. : 

“ Quite idle and ennui?” exclaimed Mrs. Massing- 
ham, graciously ;—-“ my dear Mrs. Redmond, have you 
not been caught in the furore of the leap year ball? 
I expected to find you as excited as the rest of our 
friends.” ; 

Mrs. Redmond looked her surprise. 

“Why, my dear, it’s grand carnival in town!— 
have you not heard? Have they passed you over in 
the selection? Mrs. Gov. Raymond and Mrs. Sena- 
tor Lee were the first instigators;—all the ladies of 
our set have joined them. We are to send the invi- 
tations to the gentlemen, pay the expenses, etc. The 
band comes from the Fort. -Davies furnishes the 
supper. It’s to exceed everything of the kind that 
ever was known here.” 

“Well, elephants do not catch mice, you know, 
Mrs. Massingham.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; you have moped here in the 
country until you are positively blue. It’s onlya 
mistake that you have received no notice; J will see 
to that. Theo., here, like all the rest of the gentle- 
men, is dying for an invitation. Theo., you should 
see Mrs. Redmond dance!” 

**T certainly wish to.” 

What had once palled on Maud Redmond was now 
a novelty. Her eyes fell witha smile under Brom- 
ley’s glance. He had been toying with a spaniel 
which had crept from beneath a lounge and came to 
his knee, but the action did not necessarily employ 
| his eyes, which were fastened, in covert admiration, 

ou Mrs. Redmond. 

‘Say you will go to-night,” urged Mrs. Massing- 
ham. 

Here was relief and novelty. 

“ Yes, if Mr. Bromley will accept my escort.” 

Mrs. Massingham’s mission being accomplished, 
the two svon rose to leave. 

“ Now you are not to disgrace me, Theo.,” said the 
lady, when the two were in the carriage. ‘I’ve got 
you the invitation; have a little prudence, and don’t 
carry things too far. She’s pretty, and I dare say it’s 
true that her husband neglects her is why she mopes 
80. She is looking quite faded, I think.” 

“Faded? She’s perfect.” 

As you like; but remember, like all women, she’s 
very silly where men are concerned.’ 

Maud Redmond was hardly alone when the rose- 
wood door swung again on its silver hinges, anda 
gentleman entered the room. Thirty-eight, perhaps, 
in age—yet his head half silver, his look careworn, 
and his air wearied. Yet he had a smile for his wife, 
and the little dog leaped confidently upon his knee, 
as he seated himself, and licked his cheek. She 
hardly noticed his salutation, but rose with an ab- 
stracted look, and was about leaving the room when 
he asked: ‘Where are you going, my dear? Stay 
with me; I am tired.” 

“T must see Lizette; I have some orders to give 
about a dress to-morrow night. I am going to the 
leap-year ball to-morrow night,” she added, not 
without changing color. 

Mr. Redmond started from his seat. 

“Not with my permission, Maud.” 

Her dark eyes flashed; she turned very pale. 

“Then I shall go without it, Mr. Redmond. Do 
you think that I am to be buried alone here, and 
never have any pleasure?” 

“Maud—” 

She interrupted him with a stamp of ber slippered 
feet. 

“I tell you I had rather be dead than to live in 
this way. Idid not expect such a life when I was 
married. I used to be happy; I wish,” passionately, 
“‘that Thad never seen you, John Redmond. You 
have literally entombed me in this great house; I 
have nothing to live for. Go to this ball I will; I 
will dance, and receive attention as I used. You 
have not robbed me of my beauty, if you have wor- 
er me, I believe.” 








The door jarred at the touch of her impatient 
hand, and she was gone. Mr. Redmond started to 
his feet and paced the floor. There had never been 
open discord before, though for years it had not been 
ahappyhome. John Redmond did not quite know 
what he missed; he had expected to be very happy 
in his married life. 
wearisome care; there was a lawsuit, and another 
staved off—at the loss of much money. Now his lot 
seemed too hard. 

He was called away before daybreak. He did not 
think she would persist in her wrong, or he would 
never have left her. Bromley called that morning. 
He was sharp-eyed and saw the trouble. 

She drove that night to his sister’s house. It was 
raining; he came instantly to the carriage, first 
speaking to the coachman before he entered. He 
began to tell her that he was going to Europe. It 
was a sufficient diversion from her painful thought. 

“To Paris?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. Life is gay there. I have many friends in 
the city. But, after a month, I go to Rome; there’s 
@ worl: in itself among the artists of Rome. I carry 
an order from an old patron of art here to Severen, 
the man who painted the Vesper Scene which this 
country is mad over. He has a studio among the 
doves in an old castle. He has sketched from my 
boat on the Arno, often. I have a house at Florence 
filled with my pets and bric-a-brac. You would like 
to see the river view from the terrace.” 

She heard his talk with flushed cheek and a glit- 
teringeye. How delightful the pictures it presented. 

He told her of Avignon, of Geneva, of the Pyrenees, 
of beautiful places she had never heard even named. 
He had seen all; he would see them again. And 
added to his charming conversation, Bromley had 
every personal attraction. Her cloak had dropped 
from her shoulders as she sat upright listening to his 
words, flushed and unconscious of the chilly night, 
and he paused to draw it around her, touching the 
creamy shoulder, soft as an infant’s, and feeling the 
warmth of her breath across his cheek. 

‘* How long the drive seems, is it not?’ she asked, 
looking around. ‘ Why, where are we?” she asked, 
peering from the carriage. 

** Not up town; we are down among the wharves. 
Listen, Maud. You must go to Europe with me. I 
iove you, I understand you. I will make you happy. 
Your husband is not worthy of you. You shall have 
a divorce; I will take care of you, meantime, and 
make you as happy as you deserve to be. All that I 
have related you shallexperience. Come, the steamer 
is here; everything is provided for you. Come, your 
old wearing, dark life is at an end. My beautiful 


one,” lifting her from the carriage, “ did you think I” 


could know you and not love you?” 

She was carried away almost by force; indeed, she 
made very little resistance. God only knows her 
heart, whetber it was pure or otherwise—but the 
steamer Argus was wrecked in sight of the very coast 
upon which stood Maud Redmond’s home—and 
among the drowned washed on land was a woman, 
with long, dark hair, whom a man, stricken past all 
semblance to John Redmond, claimed as his wife, 
and buried with such eyes that his friends feared he 
would go mad. But he lives to-day, finally truly 
loved, and with children to bless him. Only love 
could have softened his sorrow. Bromley’s body was 
never found. 


> 





LIFE AND HABITS OF THE POPE. 

A correspondent of the “ Evenement Illustre,” who 
was admitted some days back to an audience of the 
pope, gives in a letter from Rome to that journal the 
following details: ‘‘ The pope is pretty tall and stout, 
without being obese. The furniture of his private 
room is a square table, with two cbairs, and an arm- 
chair for himself. The room is very small, with a low 
ceiling, no curtains, and the walls covered with paper 
of the cheapest sort. Those of the grand official sa- 
loons are covered with silk. His bedroom has yellow 
curtains, no carpet, and a brick floor, with a little 
bedstead of iron without curtains. He is very neat 
in his person; his hands, which are half covered with 
white mittens, are particularly attended to. He rises 
at six o’clock, shaves himself, and says his mass in a 
little private chapel; and then hears another. At 
eight o’clock he takes a cup of chocolate, and at half- 
past eight receives his ministers. Cardinal Antonelli 
comes every day to the Vatican, and when prevented 
from doing so the under-secretary of state, Mgr. 
Marina, takes his place. The other days of the week 
the other functionaries in their turn transact business 
with him. At half-past ten the ministers withdraw. 
The audiences then begin, and are not over till one. 
At two o’clock the pope dines in his private apart- 
ment. His repast is of the most modest kind, and it 
always ends with a sweetmeat of which most Italians 
are fond. From half-past two to three he takes his 
siesta, at three he reads his breviary, and at half-past 
five goes out for adrive in a carriage with four horses, 
accompanied only by two young priests. If the 
weather permits he alights and walks in the most 
retired parts of the city; nevertheless, he is followed 
by upwards of 2000 persons, who walk aiter him in 
silence. When it rains his holiness proceeds to the 
galleries of the Vatican when the visitors have retir- 
ed. He isa great lover of antiques, as proved by the 
researches and restorations he is continually making. 
On bis return home, at six o’clock, the audiences re- 
commence and last till ten at night, when he retires 
to sup. He goes to bed at eleven, and the next day 
goes through the same routine. Though advanced in 
years he sings very well, and, what is quite unknown 
even to many Romans, plays well on the violoncello.” 


But of late he had bad much | 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


RALEIGH was born in 1552, of godd family, in the 
| county of Devon, and was therefore nineteen years 
| younger than Elizabeth. Having been educated at 
Oxford, and served in the religious wars in France, 
he cane to London in 1575, and took up bis abode in 
| the middle Temple. Here he soon became intimate 
with the leading mea of the day in literature and 
politics, at one time writing sonnets which Spenser 
might envy, and Shakspeare need not disdain, at 
another composing state documents full of projects 
for crippling the Spaniards; and, if Mr. St. John be 
correct in his conjecture, he made a voyage to the 
West Indies in the year 1578. In 1580, he served un- 
der Lord Arthur Grey of Wilton, a ruthless Puritan, 
and Lord-deputy of Ireland, and here we find him 
participating ina transaction which no historian can 
pass over without comment. The Spaniards had in- 
vaded Ireland and intrenched thewselves in a fort 
which they called Del Orv. Here they were attacked 
by the English, and compelled to an unconditional 
surrender, when, with the exception of a few leading 
officers reserved for the sake of ransom, they were 
slaughtered to a man. It is painful to think of 
Raleigh as involved in an affair like this, and we 
hardly thank the researches of Mr. St. John for 
demonstrating that the massacre was approved and 
sanctioned by the queen; but yet, when wé reflect 
that no cotemporary voice was raised in censure, and 
that Raleigh, from his subordinate position, had no 
choice but obedience, it would be affectation to re- 
gard his participation in the crime as aflixing an in- 
delible stigma upon his name. 

‘Raleigh was too energetic and practical a man for 
Grey, so he soon relinquished his Irish appointment, 
and returned to court, where, during the next twelve 
years, his fortunes developed rapidly. He basked in 
the royal favor—was kuighted—made Captain of the 
Guard, Gentleman of the Privy-chamber, Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries, and Lord-lieutenant of Corn- 
wall. He also obtained the grant of a valuable church 
estate at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, which came into 
the hands of the crown by some questionable compact 
with the bishop of Salisbury, together with the mo- 
nopoly of licensing ale houses and permitting the sale 
of wine at a tax of one pound upon each of the many 
thousand vintners throughout the kingdom; equiva- 
lent to nearly five pounds in these days. But withal, 
he was no faineant courtier; he sent forth privateers 
to prey upon the Spanish commerce, and reaped a 
rich profit from their work, and he despatched the 
first colony to the State of Virginia, and imported 
into Europe the tobacco and potato plants. That 
Raleigh was a great personal favorite with Elizabeth, 
we all know, but Mr. St. John does not hesitate to go 
further than this; indeed, he appears to assume that 
the relations in which Elizabeth habitually stood to 
the handsome nobles of the court, were of the char- 
acter described ina scurrilous publication of the time 
called the Book of Babies, in which it is asserted as 
the current belief, that whenever the queen found 
herself enceinte, she left London, and went on a pro- 
gress into the country, where secretly, in some remote 
castle, she gave birth to a child, which was spirited 
away. We believe that Englishmen in these days 
will require a great deal of demonstration before they 
place Queen Elizabeth on a level with Catharine of 
Russia, and acquiesce in the spirit which pervades 
the following extract from Mr. St. John’s book: 
Surrounded by his kinsfvlk, who formed no small 
portion of the court, he thenceforward devoted him- 
self to the queen, whose favor he had already won. 
His conversation, all writers agree, was brilliant and 
fascinating, though tradition assigns to him an aw- 
fulness of aspect which daunted ordinary listeners. 
His mistress, however, was charmed by it, as well as 
by the splendor of his person and manners, and laid 
so much stress upon his counsel, that she was accused 
of regarding him as an oracle. When opportunity 
offered, he could say soft things as well as Oxford or 
Hatton, and to subdue a fierce and awful nature into 
softness, is a triumph in which women always delight. 
Elizabeth accordingly appears to have been more 
flattered by Raleigh’s adoration than by that of any 
other among her lovers. Scandal immediately be- 
came busy with their connection, and caused it to be 
whispered throughout Europe, especially at the 
courts favorable to Mary Stuart, that the man whose 
hands had been made red with blood at Del Oro, bad 
now become Elizabeth’s minion, and decked with 
silk, gold and jewels, and flitted like an Adonis about 
her person. Leicester had long reached that philo- 
sophic state in which, provided he preserved his po- 
litical ascendency, he could easily tolerate the multi- 
plication of partners in Elizabeth’s affection. He had 
her cousin at Kenilworth; he had young and lovely 
mistresses at court; he could afford to behold his 
youthful protege, Raleigh, dislodging Hatton from 
his position, and receiving some drops of that love- 
shower of manors, castles, and estates which she 
rained so lavishly upon her favorites. I have already 
said that Elizabeth’s love for Hatton had now, in 
1582, lost all the fervor of passion, though she still re- 
tained for him an affectionate and generous friend- 
ship; but he, who seems never to have cared much 
for any one else, could not be satisfied with so altered 
a*sentiment. Cynics might pretend that he only 
longed for the good things which her love had form- 
erly lavished on him, but this was not the case. He 
grieved to see that while her bounty towards him 
knew no stint either in opulence or honors, she evi- 
dently gave herself up to his rival. This wrung his 
heart, this poisoned his worldly success, and this in- 
cessantly cerroded his sensitive nature, laid him, be- 
fore he had passed the noon of life, in his remote 

















grave at Holdenby. At the time of which I am 
speaking, however, he took what steps he could to 
bring back the queen’s capricious preference. Eliza- 
beth had passed with her new favorite inte the fa- 
miliarity of using the Christian name, which she 
condescended to pronounce playfully without the /, 
saving to him, ‘Come here’ or ‘(io there, Water.’ 
Hetton, whom the same lips bad formerly snorted 
with as ‘ Lids,’ ‘ Belwether,’ or ‘ Pecora Campi,” well 
understood this tree-and-easy way of speaking toa 
man; and in the hope of regaining his ol influence, 
repeated the experiment the danger of which Sir Ei- 
ward Dyer had long ago pointed out tohim.” Itisa 
relief to turn to a pleasant scene like the following: 
‘Sometimes we find the great Tudor queen sitting 
familiarly beside her favorite while he smoked, chat- 
ting, laughing, and laying wagers. Once she object- 
ed, that, with all his ingenuity, he could not tell the 
weight of the smoke. ‘ Your majesty must excuse 
me,’ replied Raleigh, ‘for the thing is quite easy.’ 
Elizabeth was incredulous, and laid a bet that he 
could not do what he said. ‘ Your majesty shall be 
the judge,’ he answered; and sending for a small 
quantity of tobacco, and weighing it in her presence, 
he put it into his silver pipe, and went on smoking, 
till the whole was consumed; then placing the ashes 
in the scales, and weighing them, he pointed ont to 
Elizabeth that the difference indicated the weight of 
the smoke.” 

In the year 1592, there came a crisis in his history, 
and one that brought out all the weakness and sel- 
fishness of his character. He fell in love with a maid 
of honor named Elizabeth Throgmorton, a lady by 
birth, beauty and accomplishments in every way 
worthy of his name; and for some time he maintain- 
ed a clandestine intercourse with her, yet every day 
dreading the denouement and the certain loss of the 
queen’s favor. At length it came, and the fear of 
losing place and favor extorted from him the follow- 
ing letter to Cecil: “I mean not to come away, as 
they say I will, for fear of a marriage and I know not 
what. If any such thing were, I would have impart- 
ed it to yourself before any man living, and there- 
fore, I pray you, believe it not, and I beseech you to 
suppress what you can any such malicious report; for 
I protest before God there is none on the face of the 
earth that I would be fastened unto.” Thus he was 
not ashamed to sacrifice the most sacred ties to the 
cause of his own advancement, and to represent his 
connection with Elizabeth Throgmorton as an affair 
of seduction and desertion; and this woman, whose 
affection he rewarded with such baseness, was one of 
those noble natures capable of undying love—a love 
which clung to him in the Tower, in absence and 
death, and survived till she took her place beside him . 
in the grave. But his meanness did not avail him— 
he was committed to the Tower, and though shortly 
afterwards released, it was five years before he re- 
gained the full sunshine of the royal favor. 

There were now three great rivals in the kingdom 
—Raleigh, Essex and Cecil, Burleigh’s son. Some- 
times there was undisguised hostility between these 
three, sometimes an external alliance, but at all 
times open or concealed hatred and jealousy. When 
Essex had paid on the scaffuld the penalty of his in- 
solence and infatuation, those who remained of his 
party appear to have united with Cecil, and Raleigh 
was adoomed man. To understand the history of 
his downfall, we must remember that the question 
of succession to the crown, during Elizabeth’s life- 
time, was in a most unsettled state; there were no 
less than fourteen different titles reckoned up, and 
according to Mr. Hallam, that of James I. was nearly 
as bad as the worst of them. Cecil, at any rate, had 
the foresight to look towards the right quarter for 
the rising sun; and during the latter part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, he carried on a clandestine correspon- 
dence with James, offering services in his favor, and 
setting forth Raleigh in the most hostile light. Thus 
Raleigh was in disgrace from the commencement of 
the new reign, was deprived of his captaincy of the 
guard in the first year after James’s accession, and 
soon afterwards was arrested and committed to the 
Tower, the principal charge against him being that 
he had conspired in favor of Arabella Stuart, one of 
the numerous pretenders to the crown. Little 
enough was proved against him; but yet, if the sen- 
tence pronounced at Winchester had been carried 
out forthwith, posterity might have said that he had 
played his game unskillfully, and that, in those days 
of uncertain title, to be merciful was to be weak. 
But the course actually pursued gave a totally dif- 
ferent aspect to the termination of his career. The 
respite, the detention in the Tower, the confiscation 
of his property, the permission to attempt the resto- 
ration of his shattered fortunes, and the replenish- 
ment of the royal coffers by the expedition in search 
of gold with the headsman’s axe still hanging over 
him, and finally, his execution, under a seutence 
passed fifteen years before, to gratify the Spanish 
craving for the blood of the man who had been 
Spain’s most consistent enemy, and in subservience 
to a mean and cowardly foreign policy, have cast a 
halo over his name, and endeared him to England as 
a@ martyr to the cause of national independence. 








A little three-year old was in the habit of helping 
himself to crackers in the pantry—lifting the tin lid 
and plunging his hand into the stone jar for them. 
One day, after listening to stories about rats, he 
went after a cracker, and hearing some noise that he 
imagined was made by the rats, he rushed back to 
the parlor, and with flashed face said, ‘‘ Muzzer, I 
aint afraid of wats, but I’se so tired I couldn't lift 
the lid.” 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
AN ANCIENT ITALIAN STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


_—— 





THE darkness which precedes the approach of early 
day never seemed to me more dense or gloomy, than 
upon that eventtul morning--the most eventful, I 
may say, of all my chequered life—as I felt my way, 
cautiously and with difficulty, along one of the most 
obscure streets of the city, shaping my course, as 
near as I could with safety direct it, towards the 
open country beyond the northern wall. A deep si- 
lence brooded over all the densely habited locality, 
and few, very few persons were yet astir; but my 
anxious fears led me to act with as much caution as 
though making my way through a thickly crowded 
thoroughfare of enemies, in broad daylight. And 
well I might; for five days and nights had { breathed 
the air of danger, where the power of an unscrupulous 
enemy had immured me, and my breast was op- 
pressed with the chilling fear that the hopes excited 
by my escape, effected silently and within the 
present hour, might be disappointed by a speedy re- 
capture. 

I strained every nerve, while I rather increased my 
wariness, to reach the northern gate before sunrise. 
Upon this, perhaps, depended my fate. The way 
was long and tortuous, and through the very heart 
of the great city; but I sped on unweariedly, and at 
last reached the gate. Once only I stopped, and then 
when I found myself immediately beneath the walls 
of the Lucca Palace. It was my ancestral patrimo- 
ny, and the beloved home from which I had lately 
been torn to be transferred to the cell of a prison. 
The palace was now dark and desolate in its exterior; 
not a siugle light twinkled from any of its hundred 
mullioned windows, which not a month before had 
flashed with the splendor of a gay and gorgeous 
festival. That was the night of my bridal; and with 
the thought came an irrepressible sigh. 

* But it will not always be so,” I reflected, as I 
hurried away. ‘The power of the Duke of Spezzia, 
powerful! as he now is, cannot last furever. He may 
rule to-day, but his authority may, perhaps, be set at 
naught to-morrow, and his body imprisoned within 
the very dungeon which has lately held me. And 
with this reign of faction once fairly past, there will 
again be peace and safety for me in the home from 
which I am now seeking to escape.” 

As I have said, I reached the gate. Fortune fa- 
vored me; the guard was nodding drowsily against 
the wall, and I crept past without observation. To 
be challenged would have been certain detention, as 
I knew nothing of the password; but desperate in 
mind as I had now become, it would as certainly 
have been death to him. But I was relieved by my 
escape from this first danger, tor, although the guard 
was but the minion of a wicked master, I could not 
have his blood upon my hands. z 

But I passed him in safety, and now fairly beyond 
the liwits of the city, I ran swiftly across the level 
plain, in the direction of a little clump of trees, the 
appointed rendezvous. The eastern skies had grad- 
ually grown clearer and brighter, so that while still 
several rods distant from the skirt of the wood, 1 
discovered the stalwart form of my faithful follower 
—taithtul even in adversity and danger. 

‘Carlo, is it yon?” I eagerly whispered. 

* lt is, my dear master,” the brave fellow replied ; 
and he pressed the hand which I extended to him, 
with a fervor which 1 knew was not teigned. “ The 
saints be praised that you have succeeded!” = 

‘* The praise is rather due to yourself, Carlo; for, 
without the tools which you risked so much to 
smuggle to me, I tear 1 should still be a prisoner. 
But the Lady de Lucca— have you succeeded in free- 
ing her?” 

‘IT have, Count Lucien. I rejoice that I can say 
it. Sheis here with me. I managed to bribe one of 
the duke’s servants, and so procured the key to the 
round tower, where my lady was confined. I have 
horses here, near by, saddled and bridled; we can 
mount at any moment.” 

‘Thanks for your forethought, Carlo. 
take the road in a moment.” 

I spoke these words, and then approached my be- 
loved Corinna, the dear companion of my hardships 
and perils. Tne flutter of her white dress had an in- 
stant before caught my eye, and as she saw me, tears 
ot grateful joy gushed from her eyes, and she rested 
in my arms, a weary, hunted dove. But she exhib- 
ited no sign of tremor or weakness. Her voice was 
firm, though low, and her eyes were turned trust- 
ingly upon me, as though she was well assured that 
J could safely defend her against every danger. In 
that brief moment, while I held her thus to my 
heart, that heart swelled within me—with love and 
devotion for my young and beautiful bride, and with 
increased hatred and detestation tor the powerful 
enemy who was the cause of all our miseries. I se- 
cretly vowed that my darling should be saved from 
his grasp, even though death itself should be the 
only means of that salvation. 

‘We are safe for the present, dear Lucien,” she 
whispered. 

‘* For the present, yes; but this safety is only tem- 
porary. We have the means of escape, and we had 
better make haste to fly; for it may be that the Duke 
of Spezzia is even now upon our track. You know 
his purposes, Corinna; you can be assured with me, 
that had I lain twelve hours longer in his dungeon, 
the headsman’saxe would have been prepared for 


We will 


me, and yourself dragged to the marriage altar! Is 
it not better to resolve to die rather than be re- 
taken?” 

“And so let us resolve!” was the reply. The 
cheek of the heroic Corinna blanched, but her voice 
was firm and unshaken. “Let us exhaust every 
effort to gain an asylum, and if this blessed boon is 
impossible to be granted, let the haughty duke bring 
back nothing but our corpses to the city!” 

‘* Bravely spoken, Corinna. You are worthy to be 
a De Lucca. But before we adopt such terrible and 
extreme measures, we will make an effort which 
shall at least deserve success. Here is faithful Carlo, 
with the horses; let us press forward without delay.” 

I assisted Corinna to the saddle, and then sprang 
myself to the back of one of the powerful animals 
which Carlo had furnished. The latter was already 
in his seat, and at the word we started upon a brisk 
gallop, Coriuna and myself riding abreast, while 
Carlo followed close behind. 

**Slowly at first—not too fast,” I cautioned, as the 
high-mettled horses champed their bits impatiently. 
It will be wiser to save the noble beasts until we 
are actually pursued; and I fear it will not be long 
before we shall be called upon to slacken the rein 
and use the spur.” 

We rode on for a league at a moderate pace. The 
silence was oppressive, but I would not break it; I 
wished to gather my energies for the struggle which 
I knew must soon occur. There were, as yet, no 
signs of pursuit. But I was not deceived; I had 
carefully calculated the chances of escape, and I 
knew that to escape without pursuit was not among 
them. 

‘* May it not be, Count Lucien,” Carlo suggested, 
riding beside me for an instant, “that the duke has 
taken other roads in the pursuit?” 

“Tt is barely possible, Carlo. Safety among my 
friends lies to the northward, and none know this 
better than Spezzia himself. He has, without doubt, 
taken—” 

I paused abruptly. A moment before we had 
passed over a wooden bridge, and now the quick rat- 
tle of a multitude of horses’ hoofs came distinctly to 
our ears. 

‘“*How many of them, Carlo, do you judge?” I 
asked, gathering my reins, and bracing myself in the 
saddle for a quick start. 

** Not less than twenty-five.” 

It was not less than the number which I had my- 
self surmised. I turned quickly to Corinna, but she 
had comprehended the danger as quickly as myself. 
I pressed her hand, whispered a word of assurance 
and encouragement, and then laid my grasp firmly 
upon her horse’s rein. 

**Can you see them, Carlo?” 7 

“They have just entered that narrow strip of 
woods. There, you can see them plainly now; they 
are just filing out of it.” 

I saw them, and for a single instant I continued to 
look, in order that I might comprehend the fall ex- 
tent of our peril, and calculate the chances of escape. 
Our pursuers were almost thirty horsemen; and as 
the slant rays of the morning sun over the tree-tops 
revealed them perfectly, I saw, also, that they were 
well armed, and mounted upon horses as powerful, 
at least,as ourown. At their head rode a tall figure, 
which I was at no loss to recognize as that of the 
Duke of Spezzia; and the object of his expedition 
was certainly as sure as my own identity. 

I looked only for an instant, as I have said, and 
then giving a hasty direction to Carlo, I gave the 
word, and our horses sprang at once into a swift 
gallop. As they did so, the breeze bore down to us 
the loud, exultant cry of our enemies, and the sharp 
clatter of hoofs in our rear immediately followed. 
They had discovered_us, and were pressing hotly in 
the pursuit, and now began a fearfully exciting race. 

The pursuers were but a short distance in the rear 
—fearfully short it seemed to me—and I hardly hoped 
to increase it. And supposing, as I did, while we 
thundered on at a headlong pace, and the cry of our 
enemies was again borne to my excited ear—sup- 
posing that our animals had equal powers of en- 
durance, what could we hope for in flight? If we 
were unable to increase the distance between our- 
selves and our pursuers, how could our flight end 
otherwise than in eventual capture? I did not try 
to answer the question. The thought—the almost 
unfounded hope that deliverance in some shape must 
present itself, was constantly with me. 

We pressed on with a frightful speed, sparing 
neither whip nor spur. On, on we rode—through 
forests, over hills and across bridges, never once 
slackening our speed. The froth at the nostrils of 
our overstrained beasts, and their labored and dis- 
tressed panting, informed me that their powers of 
endurance had been taxed to the utmost. I knew 
that they could hold out but little longer. For 
almost an hour, as I supposed, we had ridden them 
thus under the spur, and I looked anxiously back 
over the road. A gleam of hope suddenly flashed 
upon me. Surely, our pursuers were much further 
from us. Could it be that we were steadily gaining 
upon them? 

“IT deceived myself in this same way,” Carlo re- 
plied, when I had eagerly called his attention to the 
fact. ‘We gain upon them only because the ground 
slopes towards the river where we now are, while 
they have not reached yonder curve, where it begins. 
After they pass that point, they will gain upon us as 
rapidly as we have been leaving them behind.” 

His words were soon corroborated. Upon reaching 
the point upon which he spoke, our pursuers gained 





visibly. They were now so near that | could almost 
distinguish the features of their leader, as he still 











rode at the head of the troop. 1 fancied, too, that 
their gain was greater than ours had been. A mist 
seemed to settle before my eyes; I grew faint, and 
leaned forward upon the neck of my horse to sustain 
myself. Corinna still rode at my side, but I seemed 
hardly conscious of her presence; My mind was en- 
grossed by the one maddening thought, that we were 
soon to be placed again in the power of our enemy. 
And still that terrible sound of pursuit came from be- 
hind us, seeming to approach nearer every instant. 

“Carlo, is there no hope?” I cried. “ But see 
we are approaching the river. If there is no hope, 
we can at least ride boldly into it, and die bravely.” 

My servant cast an anxious, hurried glance behind, 
and then looked steadfastly in the direction of the 
river. A gleam of joy suddenly shot across his 
bronzed face, and he exclaimed: 

“The saints be praised! Count Lucian, we can do 
better than that. I know this stream well; I have 
forded it and crossed it many and manyatime. At 
this season of the year it is a foaming torrent, and no 
man in his right mind would venture to ford it.” 

* But how, Carlo, will that help us? It seems 
rather to cut off every hope of escape, and leave us 
wholly at the mercy of our enemies.” 

“ You will think differently, Count Lucien, when I 
have told you the whole. Let us ride faster, if we 
can; all may now depend upon a single moment 
gained. This stream is crossed by an old swinging 
bridge, which ig secured to the trees on both banks 
by ropes. I am confident that if we can gain time 
enough, we can cross the stream, and then cut away 
the bridge behind us.” 

Thank Heaven for your forethought, Carlo! I be- 
lieve by this plan weshall be saved. Ride, Corinna— 
ride, Carlo! Sfety is surely upon the opposite bank 
of this torrent.” 

Our blown and flagging horses were spurred and 
lashed unsparingly, and we swept down the slope, 
and across the bridge. It trembled and cracked be- 
neath us, and swayed from side to side, while over 
its side we could see the mad water leaping and boil- 
ing onward among the rocks, in its furious course. 

“They are welcome to us if they can cross this 
stream to take us,” exclaimed Carlo, as he reached 
the opposite side; and, leaping from his horse, he 
drew his sword. It was a long, pr ‘ous weapon, 
but in his grasp it seemed a mere plaything. Wield- 
ing it over his head with both hands, as though he 
were handling a battle-axe, he commenced a vigor- 
ous at ack upon the ropes which fastened the bridge 
to the bank. Although old, they seemed to have lost 
none of their original strength; but under Carlo’s re- 
peated blows, the strands flew apart like mere 
threads. I looked alternately, and with deep anxi- 
ety, trom his labors to the opposite bank. 

** Ply the sword, Carlo! Cut away these ropes, or 
we are lost!” I shouted. 

The duke and his followers had just appeared upon 
the crown of the slope, and as they discovered us, 
and our occupation, they dashed towards us, with a 
triumphant shout. But this triumph was short- 
lived; the strong and steady arms of Carlo had 
already effected the work, and as the last strand 
parted, the bridge settled, bearing downwards. The 
impetuous duke had already spurred his charger 
upon it, but a warning voice from his followers told 
him of his danger, and he hastened to return. As it 
was, he was compelled to leap a chasm, occasioned 
by the settling of the bridge, and immediately after, 
the catastrophe occurred. The end nearest ourselves 
continued to settle, thus bringing an enormous strain 
upon the ropes upon the other side. They creaked 
and twisted as the heavy structure vibrated a mo- 
ment over the stream, and then, as they snapped and 
parted, the entire bridge fell, with a loud crash, into 
the turbulent waters beneath. 

Corinna had never ceased to watch the strokes of 
Carlo, and now, as she saw our safety assured, she 
wept tears of joy and thanksgiving, murmuring 
sweetly the words: 

* Saved, Lucien—saved, thank God!” 

Carlo had commenced an expressive pantomime, 
greatly to the rage of our baffled enemies. As for 
myself, my joy became at once demonstrative. I 
pressed my rescued bride again and again to my 
heart, and tearing my cap from my head, I waved it 
defiantly towards the baftied duke. 

The action aroused him from the absolute torpor 
of fury into which he had fallen upon first discover- 
ing that we were finally beyond his reach. Shaking 
his mailed hand fiercely at me, he turned in his sad- 
dle, and thundered to his cowering followers: 

** Fools, idiots that ye are! Why are you standing 
here agape? Are you afraid to cross this narrow 
brook ?” ; : 

It is no brook, my lord duke,” tremblingly replied 
one of the men, “‘ but a rapid and dangerous stream, 
which it were certain death to cross!” 

‘ Cowards! do you fear to follow? Then, by the 
cross, I’ll go alone! for, sooner than see them escape, 
I'll brave death itself! But I have no fear; death 
lies in no pany runlet like this.” 

With these words, he spurred his charger furiously 
down the bank. A dozen warning and terrified 





| and, without pausing a single instant, he*’f reed “his 
| horse into the stream, and headed directly for us, 
| ‘The poor animal snorted with terror, and strove to 
return; but the iron band of his infuriated rider 
checked him, and both horse and rider were quickly 
struggling with the impetuous and furious current of 
the stream, which, spite of their frantic eff.rts, was 
bearing them swiftly down. 

‘He has seen his last hour on earth,” said Carlo, 
as he f>lded bis aris. and looked steadily upon the 
fearful spectacle. ‘ He is beyond the reach of hu- 
man aid.” 

** Mother of Christ, pity him!” murmured Corinna; 
and, with a shudder, she turned away her face, that 
she might not see the last agonies of the wretched 
man. ‘ He will die with all his sins upon his head, 
unshrived and unannealed.” 

A single shriek—a solitary death-cry—rose above 
the wild dashing of the waters, and the tragedy was 
ended. I caught a momentary glimpse of the 
bruised bodies of the torse and rider as they were 
thrown hither and thither by the raging flood, and 
then both were hurried out of sight, towards the dis- 
tant sea. 


__ UH Oi om -———___—_—— 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


Old Sim Houston, of Texas, used to make it a point 
to stop at Cairo, sometimes for three or four days, on 
his way to and from Washington. He usually em- 
ployed his time in fishing from the stern guards ofa 
wharf boat. On one occasion of this kind be had a 
“set to” with a Cairo youth, which will bear 
telling. 

The youth, like himself, was fishing, Houston on 
the wharf boat and the boy on a wood boat moored 
just below. At the interesting juncture ofa “bite” 
at the boy’s bait, Houston threw out his line, which 
became hopelessly entangled with that of the boy. 
There was a pause. Neither seemed to have a word 
fit for the occasion. At last Houston spoke. 

“Sonny, go elsewhere and fish, and then we'll 
avoid entangling alliances.” 

© You blasted old short coat,” retorted the bud of 
prowise, “ go elsewhere yourself and fish.” 

‘*1 apprehend that you are a very saucy boy,” re- 
plied the senator, “for whom there is by no mean: 
enough rods in pickle.” 

‘““Now, look here, old Skeeziks,” cried the boy, 
fully agitated, “I don’t want to quarrel] with you 
nor nobody like you Your name is Sam Dawson, 
and you live in Texas; and, like everybody else, you 
stole a hess, and had to go there. And now you are 
putting on a big shine, you old thief, and calling 
yourself Sam Houston.” Saying which, this very 
amiable creature gave a sudden lurch, and pulled the 
honorable gentleman’s rod from his hands into the 
river. 

I subsequently heard Houston detail the “set to,” 
and he did it in a style decidedly characteristic. 
Concluding the story, he said: 

“T have met men in debate at the bar, on the 
stump, and upon the floors of Congress, but never 
was I so completely discomtited. The boy had de- 
cidedly the better of me, and from his very looks, I 
determined that when he said I stole a ‘ boss,’ in his 
heart of hearts he believed it.” 


> 


TRICK OF A CAN CAN DANSEUSE. 

Some two months ago, an attorney’s clerk was 
passing through one of the arcades in Paris, when a 
modest young lady passed by, and dropped a port- 
folio. The clerk immediately picked it up, but failed 
to overtake its fair owner. In the evening he ex- 
amined its contents, and found several letters from 
mamma, in the country, requesting daughter 
Heloise to shorten her visit with her aunt, in Paris— 
to return home, and prepare to enjoy the fortune 
reverting to her on her majority, and seek a suitable 
husband among her local admirers. Here was a for- 
tune that would enable him to set up in business for 
himself, and a wife to be proud of. That evening he 
called on the aunt, restored the portfolio, asked her 
permission to visit, wooed the niece, won her heart, 
and ultimately the wedding day was fixed. The 
“fortunate” lover presented Heloise with jewelry, 
laces, etc., without end. Gustave gave a farewell 
banquet, last week, to his bachelor friends, and they 
agreed to visit, the same evening, one of the public 
balls. To his astonishment, and without her seeing 
him, Gustave beheld his Heloise surrounded by 4 
group of persons, before whom she was executing her 
professional immodest dance. 

Gustave has demanded the restoration of his valu- 
able presents, which Heloise cannot give, as they 
have long been sold; and the police, on looking over 
their note-books, fonnd this was not the first occasion 
Heloise had lost her “ portfolio,” which had been 
picked up by a simpleton. 





A PATIENT MAN. 
Many years ago, when those who were condemned 
to suffer by the law had more choice than they have 








now of the particular tree upon which they should be 


hanged, a Highlander was sentenced to death for 


voices followed him. Nor could 1 restrain the words | some crime or other, of which he had been found 
which instinctively sprang to my own lips. Upon | guilty. The judge, after passing the sentence, said, 


the face of the earth, I had no such cruel and un- 
scrupulous enemy as this man; yet at the sight of 
the frightful peril into which his blind fury was 
leading him, I forgot, for the instant, that anything 
like enmity had ever existed between us. 

“Back, back, for your life!” I shouted, gesticu- 
lating with both hands, 

He heard me, but the words produced no other 
effect than a repetition of his threatening gesture, 


| addressing the prisoner, ‘‘ Donald, it only remains 
| for you to choose the tree upon which you are to be 


hanged.” ‘“ Well, well,” said Donald, “if her ainse 


| maun be hanged, she be in no way particular; but 


for a’ that, <> ainsel will choose a groser-bush ” 
(gooseberry-bush.) The judge whereupon remon- 
strated with him, saying, “It would not be large 
enough.” ‘ Och!” said Donald, “she be in no 
hurry; she will just wait till it grows.” 
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TES FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








[The following was forwarded to the French Emperor in 
1867, and has never before appeared in print in this | 
country.) 

Bring from the land where the cocoa blooms, 
Where the jungle sways its dark festoons; 
Where the seal broods ‘mid the eternal ice, 
Where the zenith glows and the shadows cease, 
The wealth of the land of the sun's first glance, 
To crown the pride of happy France. 


Open your portals, O sullen sea, 

Give up your gems for our jubilee; 

Ye mountains. yield from your rocky wombs, 
Your gold and silver, and sparkling stones; 
No more, old Mars, with brandished lance, 
Invades the fields of warrior France. 


Bring here the harp of the Grecian maid, 
The lute the Tyrian lover played; 

The viol and tabret, the note of horn, 
The song of the stars on creation’s morn; 
Till all thy sons and daughters dance 

On the sunny soil of their merry France. 


Bring to the home of the nation's heart 

The treasures of the pictured art, 

Till the touches of painter's pencil vie 

With nature’s masterpieces nigh; 

Ransack each convent, and keep, and manse, 
To store the gala of teeming France. 


Let the realm cf letters its stores display, 
The thoughts of the ages in long array; 
Till gathered here the scholar see 

The old and the new philosophy ; 

Soft breath of poetry and romance 

For the maids and lovers of fairy France. 


Great Emperor, ‘neath thy blazoned arch 

The kings of the world in thy triumph march; 
Not tied in chains to thy chariot wheel, 

But glad in their kingdom’‘s name, to kneel, 
Bringing their jewels to enhance 

The Temple of Peace in bounteous France. 


Great Emperor, like thy conquering sire, 
Thy genius kindles a vestal fire; 

HE bore the crown of the world away, 
And nations knelt at his trumpet's bray, 
Till over Europe's broad expanse, 
Glittered the eagles of dauntless France. 


A mightier victory's thine to-day, 

Nor blood, nor sword thy "hests obey, 

But all the East and West afford 

Comes hither at thy potent word; 

And peaceful squadrons wheel and prance 
On the quiet soil of grateful France. 


Great Emperor, thy people bless 

Th-e and thy queen for this happiness, 

Ye have scattered the mutterings that lay 

Over the nation yesterday, 

Long may ye live and reign, to enhance 

‘The health and the wealth of thy darling France! 
TIDE. 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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The Hollingford Mystery. 





BY CAROLINE LE BOND. 





CHAPTER V. 


HE children followed me to 
my room, wondering where I 
could have been go late. I said 
I was tired, and begged them 
to leave me alone. Then Tf 
locked my door, and a solitary 
hour of anguish passed. The 
fever of uncertainty would not 
let me weep; I suffered without 
much sign, but in such a degree 
as I had never dreamed of 
before. 

There was something so hor- 
rible that I had to realize and 
could not. John killed, cut 
away from all reach of our lov- 
ing and helping. John hurt 
and dying away from his home, without one by to 
comfort him, without his mother’s blessing, without 
a whisper to tell him that I had loved him, and would 
mourn for him all my life! John vanished from the 
earth; lost to us forever! Never to see him again 
till my eyes were worn dim, and my hair white; and 
then, perhaps, to be as far from him as ever! The 
sickly moon light fell about me with a ghastly peace, 
and the horror of death froze at my heart. 

Tea-hour arrived, and the girls came and knocked 
at the door. I said my head ached, would they bring 
me some tea to my bedside? and they went again, 
and I could groan aloud without fear of being beard. 
Then Mrs. Hollingford came to me, questioning me 
anxiously, and pressing my burning temples between 
her cool, soft palms; and there I lay under ber hands, 
crushed with my cruel secret. I could not tell it. 
Not that night. When the worst must be known it 
would be my place to help them all in their agony; 
and was I fit for such a task now? Besides, there 
Was still a hope, and I clung to it with wild energy. 

I pretended to sleep, and heard soft steps about the 
Toom, and quiet whispers, and I knew that three 
loving spirits were watching and gliding about. By- 
and-by they left me for the night, thinking I slept 
soundly. But I could not sleep, and I would not 
have slept if I could. When the clock struck five I 
Wrapped myself in a cloak, and went out to roam 

about the avenue, just for a change. I was half 








sONG OF THE GREAT EXPOSITION. | afraid of the ghostly trees, 80 black against the snow, | yet a little cloud had already risen out of the glories which delight me. 





but I was more in terror of the melancholy corners of 


| My own room, the solitary light, the dreary asbes in | 


the grate. I walked down to the gate, and even 
ventured out on the road, hoping to see some way- 
farer coming past who might be able to tell me some- 
thing of the accident. ‘The road lay white and invit- 
ing before me. I tried to consider how far it might 
be to tho nearest wayside cottage, where I might 
possibly learn some news that might break the awful 
suspense. But my heal was confused, and I suppose 
I did not calculate the distance rightly; for, after I 
had walked a mile, I could see no dwelling on before 
me. The morning was breaking now, and the world 
looked pallid and dreary. Suddenly my strength 
failed, I felt faint and dizzy, and sat down upon a 
heap of stones, drawing my cloak over my face. I 
remember how my thonghis became brvken and 
confused, and my senses numb. I roused myself 
once or twice, and said that I would move on in a few 
moments, but I must rest fora little while longer. 
And 80 I remained, lost in a sort of stupid dream of 
trouble, Ido not know how long, when the sudden 
touch of a hand on my shoulder made me start, and 
& voice said, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, my poor 
woman?” 

1t was a man’s voice—a familiar voice; my children, 
it was the voice of John Hollingford. With a wild 
cry I flung back the cloak trom my face. ‘“ John!— 
Jobn!” I cried, and grasped him by both hands. 
There he stood unhurt. ‘ O, thank God!’ I cried, 
again, and burst into a fit of weeping, though not a 
tear had I shed all the while I had pictured him lying 
dead or dying. ‘I thought I never should have seen 
your face again except in thecrfiin!” I sobbed, in my 
toolish joy, hardly knowivg what I said. 

** Margery!” he said, ‘‘am Lin my senses? Is this 
all for me?” 

“I cannot helpit,” 1 said. ‘“ I ought, but I can- 
not. O, how I have suffered. No one knows but me. 
I heard it last night, and I kept it till now, and it has 
nearly killed me.” 

* You are killing yourself sitting here in the cold,” 
said John. ‘‘ You are nearly frozen to death.” He 
wrapped my cloak round me, and drew my arm 
through his. 

** Who told you of the accident?” he said. 

‘*Mrs. Beatty, last night,” I answered. 

* She might have kept her own counsel till to-day. 
Several poor fellows have been killed, but many es- 
caped, like myself, unhurt. And so you kept it from 
my mother, and you grieved tor me. Margery, may 
I ask again that question I asked you the night be- 
fore I went away? If it pains you, say nothing.” 

* You may, John,” I said. 

** And what will you answer?” said he. 

* Anything you like,” said I, with a want of digni- 
ty, which it shocked me to think about afterwards. 

*‘And you do not want to go to London?” he 
asked. 

** Not unless you turn me out of doors,” I said. 

“‘ My own, true, brave darling!” he said. And so 
we became engaged there upon the snow. 

How wonderfully the sun rose that morning. How 
we walked home through paradise, forgetting that 
there was sucha thing as suttering in the world. 
How the girls hugged me when they knew all. How 
Mrs. Hollingford smiled upon us. And how sweet 
the honey and rice-cakes tasted at breakfast. I could 
not attempt to describe it to you, my dears. It was 
arranged that, all things considered, we had better 
not be married for a year. 

It is strange how some little simple scenes will re- 
main printed on the memory, when others more im- 
portant have-faded away. I remember our gathering 
round the fire that evening, the curtains unclosed, 
the mild mocnshine behind the window, the room 
half black shade and half red light, the dear faces 
beaming round, That evening [ wrote my letter to 
Grace Tyrrell to say that I should not go to London. 
That evening, also, there came a letter from Mr. Hill 
to John, saying that he hoped to arrive at the hall on 
the morrow or next day. At tea we talked about 
Rachel Leonard. Thinking of her, the scene at the 
party came vividly back—the occasion on which I had 
defended Mr. Hollingford so hotly, and also my con- 
versation with Grace Tyrrell on the subject in the 
carriage coming home. After musing a little while, 
I said: 

“ John, are you quite sure that you never met Miss 
Leonard when you were abroad?” 

Quite,” said John, looking at me curiously. 
“Why do yon ask me that question so often, 
Margery?” 

*“ Have I asked it often?” I said, ‘I don’t remem- 
ber, but I fancied from her manner that she knew 
something about you.” 

“ It is not likely,” said John, “ for I know nothing 
about her.” And go this matter dropped. 





CHAPTER VI. 


JOHN made me promise to go out to meet him next 
morning on bis return from his early walx across the 
farm. 1] remember so well how gladly I sprang from 
my bed that morning, how tedious my dressing seem- 
ed, and yet how I lingered over it at the last, anxious 
to make myself more pleasing in the eyes which I 
knew would be watching for me from the hill. I re- 

member how in the tenderness of my joy, I opened 
my sash to feed the robins, and how gay and fair the 
world looked in its robe of white. I remember how I 
ran after a little beggar boy to give him sixpence, 
and how afterwards I went along the path through 





the fields singing aloud for mere happiness. And 


of the shining east, and was spreading and moving 
towards me. \ 
John and I walked home together, side by side, 
and we talked the happiest talk that ever was writ- 
ten or spoken. 


the shadow of the cloud that was coming, coming, 


us from the distance. 

* Look, Margery,” said John, ‘do you see a car- 
riage on the road?”’ 

I shaded my eyes with my hand, and I saw the | 
carriage. 

‘*T dare say it is the Hills’,” I said, and then we 
walked on through the white fields and between the 


and Hillsbro’ Hall. There is a spot on this road 
hollow, and then rises in a steep, abrupt hill, on the | 
top of which any object suddenly appearing stands 
out in sharp relief against the sky, in the eyes of the 
traveller below. We reached the foot of this bill, 
Jobn and I; we began to ascend; I raised my eyes, 
and saw a figure appear on the brink of the hill,a 
woman’s figure with draperies fluttering a little, as 
the petticoats of the market women flutter when 
they tramp the road to Hillsbro’. I raised my eyes 
again, and came face to face with Rachel Leonard. 

She was walking quickly, pressing torward, wrap- 
ped in a fur mantle, with a Shetland snood drawn 
round her face. I remember the momentary expres- 
sicn of that face before it changed at sight of us; the 
delicate brows knitted as if in pain or anxiety; the 
wide, dark eyes intent upon the scenes opening be- 
fore them; the scarlet lips parted in fatigue; the glow 
of exercise wandering over the cheeks. 

She did not see us at first; the sun was in her eyes; 
but I spoke her name aloud, and held out my hand. 
She started violently, and all the color flew out of her 
cheeks. She took my hand, and held it mechanical- 
ly, but her eyes were fixed on Jobn. I looked at him 
in amazement, seeking for sume explanation of the 
strange long look in her eyes, and the trembling of 
her white lips, only to see both repeated in his face, 
which had been ruddy and smiling the minute before. 
They stood gazing in one another’s eyes asif both 
were magnetized, without either advancing a band 
or attempting a word. An indescribable chill crept 
over my heart as I looked at them, and I drew my 
hand from Jvhn’s arm, and turned impatiently 
away. 

He did not seem conscious of the action, but it 
roused Rachel. She smiled, and extending her hand, 
said, with quivering lips, which she made vain efforts 
to compose: 

‘‘Mr. Hollingford, do you not remember me? My 
name 18 Rachel Leonard.” 

John’s gaze had never left her face, and he could 
not but note the imploring look that came into her 
eyes as she said these words. 

“Yes,” he answered, and his voice shook, though 
his face kept a fixed, stern gravity. ‘‘ Yes, surely I 
remember you—Miss Leonard.” 

At this the sound of wheels was heard coming up 
the bill, and with a sudden effort Rachel changed 
her manner. 

‘‘Here is the carriage,” she said. ‘I hope, Mr. 
Hollingford, you will not greet Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
with that panic-stricken look. You are a great fa- 
vorite with them, and they will be glad to see you. 
Pray do not lcok so shocked. They will think you 
have seen a ghost.” 

‘* Would to God I had-rather than have seen 
you,” he murmured to himself, and I heard him. 

The carriage drew up beside us, and Mr. Hill 
jumped out. He was an odd-looking man, witha 
bald, benevolent forehead, a pair of honest, brown 
eyes, which glared about with a sort of fierce good 
humor, white hair, and white, thick-set whiskers. 
Mrs. Hill sat within the carriage, a mild-looking, fat 
little lady, with rosy cheeks and a piping voice, bold- 
ing hugged in her arms something which looked like 
a bundle of fleecy wool, but which I afterwards knew 
to be a favorite dog. 

‘* Eh, Hollingford, my lad, I am glad to see you. 
How are you? and your good mother?” said the old 
gentleman, grasping John’s hand, and glaring kindly 
in his face. 

“Well, Mr. Hill; well, thank you,” answered 
John, but he kept his stern, absent demeanor, as if 
he could not, or would not, shake off the spell that 
had come over him, which made him look like a cold, 
unfaithful, unlifelike copy of himself. 

The sharp trebles of the ladies’ voices rang about 
my ears, but it was only by an effort that I could take 
in the meaning of what they said, so observant was I 
of John’s severe giance which followed every move- 
ment of Rachel, as she stood chatting to me with a 
merriment which I could not but think was nervous 
and assumed. 

Mr. Hill was rallyi ng John upon his gravity, kind- 
ly and delicately, even in the midst of the natural 
noisy bluster of his manner. And somehow I divined 
readily. even out of the distraction of wonder that 
had come upon me, that the fine old gentleman, re- 
membering certain thorns in John’s way, was touch- 
| ed al seeing him proud and reserved in the presence 
of his natural equals, who had not sunk in the 
world’s favor, and who had got no stain upon their 
name. 

* Will you come and dine with us this evening at 
seven?” said Mr. Hill, 
to talk about. 
place, but even already I see new things around 





heads and under our feet, and we could not see even | 


| 


| 


bare hedges till we came out upon the road which | 
leads away across the moor, between Hillsbro’ Farm | Leonard; I shall be otherwise engaged both to-day 


; and to-morrow.” 
which you know well, where the ground sinks into a 


[ shall be blind and helpless here 
till you open my eyes and set me on my feet.” 

I noticed, or I fancted I noticed, that Rachel falter- 
ed on the words she was speaking at this moment, 
and that she held her breath to hear John's reply to 


The world was all radiant over our , the invitation, 


**1 will go with pleasure. sir,” said John. 
‘* And Miss Dacre?” piped Mrs. Hill. ‘ Will she 


fast as the wheels that were rolling, rolling, towards | not also come and dine with us?” 


* | tear we should be bad company to-right,” put 
in Rachel, quickly. “ We shall be ao tired; it would 
; be a poor comp'iment to ask her to come and look at 
us nodding in our chairs. Say to-morrow, instead. 
Margery Dacre, will you come and spend a long day 
with us to morrow ?” 

But Margery Dacre bad at that moment no wish 
to spend such aday. 1 said, ‘‘ No, thank you, Miss 


And then, feeling that I had 
spoken very coldly, and seeing that she looked trou- 
bled, I added, forcing a eng ‘The winter will be 
long enough for our civilities.” 

** Bat not for our friendship, I trust,” dee replied, 


| quickly, seizing my hands, while ber face cleared, 


and sincerity seemed to beam out of it, like the sun 
out of a May sky. 

I felt her fascination; but it sickened me somehow, 
and 1 dropped her hands, and thought of sayirg good- 
morning to the group, and returning to the farm 
alone, so that John might not feel himself hindered 
from going to breakfast as well as to dine with these 
new old friends of his who were so eager for his com- 
pany. But before I had time toact upon the thought 
Mr. Hill handed Rachel into the carriage, followed 
her himself, and the carriage rolled away. John and 
I were left standing there together; I, stupid, like 
one awakened from adream, staring at the wheel- 
marks on the snow and at other signs which these 
people, in passing, had left behind them. 

I turned and walked on sileutly towards the farm, 
and John walked beside me. A weight of doubt and 
wonder pressed on my heart like a load of ico. Why 
had John wanted to conceal from me his acquaint- 
ance with Rachel Leonard? Why had they both 
been 80 strangely moved at meeting? I longed to ark 
a question; but I could not find my voice. I longed 
for Jobn to speak, and tell me something—anything 
at all that he liked; and were it the strangest puzzle 
that ever failed to be unriddled, I swore to my own 
heart that I would believe him. 

“Margery,” said Jobn, speaking, as if in answer 
to my thought—and he came nearer to me, for we 
had walked a little apart, and drew my hand 
through his arm, and looked down in my face— 
** Margery,” he said, “ look me straight in the eyes.”” 
And I looked, and saw them fulluf sume grievous 
trouble. 

‘You are blaming me in your heart,” he said, 
‘*and saying to yourself that I have deceived you. 
Will you trust me that I did not mean todoso? I 
have got acruel shock, dearest, and I beg of you to 
be kind and forbearing with me. Iowe you an ex- 
planation, and I will give it the earliest moment I 
can. I cannot tijl I see further. In the meantime, 
I swear to you that there is nothing in this that 
should shake your fsithin me. Do you trust me, 
Margery?” 

*“[ would trust you against the whole world, 
John!’ I cried, in a sudden remorse, tor having ever 
doubted him. And, smiling and bappy, I walked by 
the side of his horse that evening down the avenue, 
and kissed my hand to him over the gate as he rode 
away to dine at the hall. 

“Do not say anything to my mother about my 
knowing Miss Leonard,” he said, the last thing at 
parting; and I nodded and said no, not unless he 
bade me; and I tried not to wonder, and went back 
to the house satistied. And I was very merry all the 
evening; but at night, in my bed, I listened for his 
return. An evil spirit reminded me of Rachei’s face 
when John said, ‘‘I will go,” and her quickness in 
arranging that I should not accompany him. I said, 
** Margery, I am ashamed cf you; curiosity and jeal- 
ousy are hateful; have nothing to do with them.” 
And [ turned on pay pillow and prayed for J hn; 
and then I beard him coming into the house. So ut- 
terly still was everything, by reason of the snow, 
that I heard his every movement. Even after he 
had closed his door, I thought I heard him waiking 
about his room. And the wonder kape! up in me 
again—why was he troubled? why could he not rest? 
I got up, and laid my heart and ear against his door 
in a passion of dismay and sympathy. Up and down, 
up and down; no thought of sleep after his fatigue. 
O, what was this that had come between us? 1 went 
back to my bed and wept. 

That was the first beginning of the trouble about 
Rachel Leonard. From that day a sbadow hung 
upon Jubn. He went often tothe hall, for Mr. Hill 
fastened upon him, and delighted in him, and would 
not live without him. But the more he went to the 
hall, the more the trouble grew upon bim; and I 
could not but date its beginning from the arrival of 
Rachel Leonard, seeing that, before he met her that 
morning upon the read, he had seemed as radiantly 
happy as it is possible for any man to be. And the 
more the trouble grew npon him, the more reserved 
he became on the sulject of the people at the ball. 
His mother began to guess that he must be annoyed 
with business, and the girls to fancy that he and I 
had quarrelled. And I silently let them think that 
it was so, the better to keep his secret. 





My own heart was aching, but I would not speak. 


** You avd I must have much | I had promised not to doubt him, and I feared lest 
I have been too long absent from this | he should think, even by my face or manner, that I 


was weak enough to break my word. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SEVERAL weeks passed before I saw anything more 
of Rachel Leonard than my passing glimpse of her in 
the snow at sunrise. Mrs. Hollingford, who never 
bad been in any but the poorest houses on the estate, 
waiked over with me, at Mrs. Hill’s request, to pay a 
morning visit at the hall, On that occasion no Miss 
Leonard was to be seen. She must have gone out 
walking—so said the maid who went to seek her in 
her room; and we came back to the farm with- 
out having seen her, Then arrived Mrs. Hill to 
return the visit, but no Miss Leonard acoompanied 
her. Rachel was confined to bed with a cold. The 
girls, who had hoped for a sight of her, were disap- 
pointed. 

And so the days went on, till it happened that I 
went to stay at the hall. I had received two or three 
invitations, and had always found an excuse to stay 
away. Atlastit seemed ungracious to stay away 
any longer, and I went. 

How the hall was changed since the quiet time of 
our “reading days,” when the solitary wreath of 
smoke went up from Mrs, Beatty’s chimney, and the 
echo of one’s step on the stone stair rang round the 
gallery above! Now the hail, that had used to look 
80 wide and chilly, with its grim ornaments of busts 
and authors, was decorated with flowers from the 
hothouse, and cheered by a blazing fire. A soft 
murmur of prosperity was heard throughout the 
house, as if luxury were gliding about in her velvet 
slippers, giving orders in her modulated voice, and 
breathing her perfumed breath into all the corners. 
The presence of life had wrought upon the handsome 
sticks and stones that furnished the rooms, and trans- 
forraed them into household gods. Firelight twin- 
kled in all the chambers, bringing out the lustre of 
colored glass and costly hangings into the sallow 
daylight of the winter noon. I do not know how it 
was that on the day of arrival at the hall I made my 
appearance at an earlier hour than they expected 
me. I learned afterwards, by chance, that they had 
not looked for me till the dinner hour, while I un- 
derstood that it was desired of me to present myself 
early in the day, so that Rachel and I might have 
some quiet hours during which to renew our ac- 
quaintance before we should be called upon to mix 

mong the pany now staying at the hall. Good 
Mrs. Hill was one of those people whose manner 
would make you believe that if you deny them the 
thing they desire at your hands, you will undoubted- 
ly destroy their peace, but who will probably have 
forgotten their request and its motive while you are 
yet pondering it, and forcing your own will that it 
may be complied with. The mistake about the hour 
of my arrival was one of those pieces of confusion 
which seem too trifling ever to be worth clearing up. 
But it was a mistake which caused me months of 
unutterable misery. f é 

The idea of the visit had always been distasteful 
to me; but, having made up my mind to go, I 
thought it was best to be amiable for John’s sake. 
About mid-day I said good-by to the three who were 
already my mother and sisters, and set out to walk | 
across the moor to the hall. John was to dine with 
the Hiils that day, so I should see him in the even- 
ing. My baggage had been sent on before me early 





| promise to you, and enlighten her.” 





knew the place well, but I did not care to be seen 
roaming about before I had received a welcome from 
my host or hostess. Weariness enabled me to over- 
come this difficulty, and I presently found myself in 
the gallery where the pictures hung and the curios- 
ities were displayed in their cabinets; where chairs 
were placed for people to sit upon, and screens erect- 
ed to keep away the draughts; and where the light 
from the stained dome in the roof fell mellowly over 
the knight made of armor, who stood quite at the end 
of the gallery, near a narrow staircase which led 
down to the back premises of the house. This knight 
was an old friend. Mopsie had been very fond of a 
nook formed by the angle of the wall at his back, and 
in the days of our ‘‘ readings” had dragged a deep- 
seated arm-chair up the stair-case close by, and 
arranged a tall light screen behind his shoulders, 
forming a tiny triangular chamber. When I came 
upon this retreat now I took possession of it, for it 
was a pleasant place tositin. The massive helmet 
of the knight on his pedestal soared above the top of 
the screen, and st,od out in bold relief against the 
soft brilliance of the painted dome. 1 seated myseif 
in Mopsie’s chair, and drew a little book from my 
pocket. In this little book John had copied out for 
me some sweet, quaint rhymes which were favorites 
of his and mine; and because I had thought the 
writing and the writer could never be glorified 
enough, I had wrought round the margin of the 
pages a border of fanciful arabesque, which I had 
filled in with colors and gold. 

I turned over the pages absently. By-and-by I 
heard fvotsteps coming down the gallery, and voices 
drawing near me. I hoped that, whoever the people 
were, they might pass on without perceiving me. I 
did not like the idea of strangers peeping in behind 
the screen and wondering whol could be. But the 
people came nearer, stiil conversing in low, earnest 
tones, the sound of which made me start and wonder. 
They came up to the screen, which was just at the 
end of the gallery, and stopped there, as people will 
pause at the extremity of a walk before they turn to 
retrace their steps. And it seemed as if my heart 
paused with them, for the speakers were Rachel 
Leonard and John Hollingford, and this was the con- 
versation I heard: 

**T think you are very unkind, John,” said Rachel; 
and she spoke sullenly, and as if she had been crying. 
**T only ask you not to hurry me, to give me time, 
and you complain as if I had refused altogether.” 

“I do not understand why you should want time,” 
replied John. “If what you have told me is true, if 
what you have promised is in good faith, I do not see 
why you should delay making everything known.” 

‘‘Nor do I see why you should wish for haste,” 
said Rachel. ‘*The announcement will be painful 
enough when it must be made. Have you ever 
thought of what Margery will say?” 

‘Margery! Gud bless her!” said John, earnestly. 
“Sweet, unselfish soul! It will be a shock, but she 
will get over it. While this is going on, her eyes are 
a continual reproach to me. The position is intol- 
erable. If you will not speak soon, I must break my 


‘No, no, no!” said Rachel, passionately. ‘She 
suspects nothing, and let her rest awhile. She will 





in the morning. It seemed very absurd to feel so | 
sorry at leaving home to stay at a fine house, | 
where the hours would be one scene of feasting and | 
merry-making. In earlier days it would have been | 
otherwise. But the tarm, with its busy inmates, its 
old-fashioned nooks and corners, its homely sights 
and sounds, had grown strangely sufficient for the 
desires of my lite. 

I arrived at the hall, gaining the grounds by a 
descent trom the hill at their back, and coming so, 
round by the garden to the house. Mrs. Hill was 
out driving with some of her guests. A maid would 
go and seek for Miss Leonard, and in the meantime I 
was conducted to my room. 

Such a room as it was! I smiled at myself for 
thinking it so grand, for I had certainly slept in as 
fine achamber before. But of late I had forgotten 
how long is wealth’s list of necessities, and had 
learned to live without a velvet dormeuse at the fire- 
side of my sleeping apartment, branches of wax can- 
dies on the mantel, aud long mirrors on every side, 
to make me feel as if half a dozen impertinent young 
women were forever prying into, and making a 
mockery of, my movements. I had lately been ac- 
customed to hear the heels of my shoes go clinking , 
over the well-waxed boards of my simple room, and — 
to look out at the woods and fields through a narrow | 
framework of white dimity. Here were voluptuvus 
curtains and carpets that forbade sound, and denied 
the daylight. The farm was my beau-ideal of a home; 
therefore my room at the tarm was my beau-ideal of | 
@ room; therefore all this comfort was oppressive | 
and ridiculous. | 

Miss Leonard did not come to seek me. Perhaps | 
she was out. I guessed there was a mistake, and 
made myself content. I declined the services of a 
maid, unpacked my trunk, and laid out my dinner | 
dress upon the bed. After this, I knew not what to 
do, and sat down to rest. I looked at the swelling . 
dormeuse, over whose cushions the firelight wavered | 


drowsily. 
**We are not likely to have velvet couches at the 


farm,” I thought, ‘and it is better to despise suca 
foolisb luxuries.” So 1 drew out a stiff-backed chair, 
and sat down to muse before the fire. 

I soon got tired of this, for I could not think with- 
out conjuring up my familiar wonders and forebod- 
ings, and these must be kept in the background in 
order that I might conduct myself properly in this 





house. I opened my door and looked around me. I ; When John took my hand with just his old loving ; Was very good to me, and s 


‘A chorus of soft voices warbled in conversation wn 


, their several apartments. Miss Leonard came to me 


not take it so quietly as you think. Every one will 
cry out at me, and I know I deserve it. Pity me, 
John ”—here her voice broke down—“ but, tor God’s 
sake, leave me to myself for a time.” 

‘Let it be a short time, then,” said John, sadly. 
“* 1 must say I am grieved to see that this is such a 
hard trial to you. After all that bas been, all you 
have told me, I did not expect to find you so weak 
and selfish.” 

‘Tam weak and I am selfish,” sobbed Rachel; 
“do not expect to tind me anything else. Iam strug- 
gling to be something better; but whatever I am, 
John, be sure that I love you, and have loved you all 
these years. Leave me a little time, and I will do 
everything you wish,”’ 

Let it be so, then,” said John—“a short time, 
remember. My poor dear girl! My lost darling, so 
unexpectedly found!’ And they walked away to- 
gether down the gallery, talking till their voices and 
their steps died away. 

The thick yellow daylight was almost extinct in 
the gallery by this time, and it was nearly dark be- 
hind the screen. It was night at four o’clock in those 
days, and it was not till the dressing-bell for dinner 
rang, at near seven, that I went feeling my way 
along the gallery, back to my own chamber. I do 
not know what I had been doing in the meantime. 


the stairs, as a band of graceful ladies tripped up to 


in my rich, hot, heavy room, and helped me to dress. 
I twld her I had come too soon, and had been ram- 
bling about. I believe that was what 1 said. She 
fastened my sash, and even tied my sandals, for my 
fingers were shaking. She bent over my feet with 
ler glorious tace and her firm white hands. I think 
she had a black velvet frock and a diamond waist 
buckle, but I am not sure. The charm of her beauty 
Overshone these things. As she busied herself among 
my hvoks and eyes, 1 saw our two reflections in a 
| glass—she who had loved Jobn for years, and I who 
had only known hia for a few short months, 

| As I went down the stairs with Rachel, I told my- 
| self it was true what Jobn said, that I should get 
over it. The drawing-room was full of gay people, 
and my tirst thought was, looking round it, that 





there was uo wan there equal to John—no woman | 
there cqual to Rachel. Why had I thrust myself! 
bet ween them ? | 


pressure, tbe first wave of despair broke over me. 
** Get over it?” Lasked myself; but that was all. I 
believed that John was sitting by Rachel, but I did 
not see the dinner-table, nor the people sitting at it. 
They thought I was shy or proud, and did not trouble 
me with conversation. A sound was in my ears 
which I thought was like the rushing of a storm in 
an Indian forest. All my life lay before me like a 
blot of ink on a bright page. Why must I give 
trouble, and carry a sore heart? Why was | left be- 
hind to come to’Hillsbro’? Why did not my father 
and mother take me with them, that I might have 
died of their fever and been buried in their Indian 
grave? But how Rachel laughed! All the evening 
she was the most brilliant, beautiful, witty creature 
that ever enlivened a company. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


My children, when I sat that night over the em- 
bers of my dying fire, in my chamber at Hillsbro’ 
Hall, while every one else was asleep, there has 
never been a more desolate creature in the world 
than I felt myself to be. I had behaved all the even- 
ing very meekly and quietly, keeping out of John’s 
way, accepting Rachel’s attentions, watching and 
admiring her with a dull kind of fascination. I re- 
member observing absently, in a mirror at the other 
end of the room, the white, pensive face of a young 
girl sitting very still in a corner, wrapped in thought 
or pain. I wondered whether she was sick or in 
trouble; but afterwards I found by accident that I 
had been speculating about myself. A little chill 
smile came to my lips at this discovery; but I felt 
hardly any surprise at seeing myself thus, so differ- 
ent from what I had ever been before. The world 
had changed, and I with it, since the fall of twilight 
in the gallery. 

Rachel sang, and the room applauded; people 
danced, and Rachel among them; young gentlemen 
were introduced to me, and I told them “I don’t 
dance” with my cold lips. There was an agonizing 
pressure on my senses of sound, light, perfume. I 
thought it was these things that gave the pain, while 
from my heart, which seemed perfectly still, came 
forth at intervals the repetition, “I will get over it, 
I will get over it.” John found me out, and said, 
quite startled: 

“ What is the matter with you, Margery?” 

I complained of ‘‘ my head,” and drew back with- 
in the shelter of a curtain. 

‘“* Margery, my dearest, you are ill,” he said. And 
then the floodgates of bitterness opened in my heart. 
How long was he gving to act a cruel lie to me? I 
said: 

“Tam ill; I must go to bed.” 

He followed me out of tbe room, questioned me 
anxiously, wrapped me in a shawl, stood at the foot 
of the stairs watching till I passed out of sight; allas 
if he had still loved me. 

When I reached my room, I blew out my candles, 
and the fireplace was the only spot of light in the 
large, shadowy room. I walked up and down in the 
dark, thinking about it all. I could imagine how 
Rachel and John bad met while I was still in Miss 
Sweetman’s schoolroom. There bad been a quarrel, 
and then had come John’s misfortunes, and they had 
never met again till that morning in the sunrise on 
the snow. I knew tke story as perfectly as if the 
firelight were printing it all over the walls for me to 
read. And then I had risen up between them, and 
here I stood between them, now, when all their mis- 
takes had been cleared up, and all their old feelings 
revived. Well, I would not be in their way. 1 would 
go away from Hillsbro’. 

1 crept over to the fire, drew the embers together, 
and watched them waning and dying in the grate. I 
no longer told myself that I should get over it. I 
knew that 1 should not die, nor go mad, nor do any- 
thing that people could talk about; but deep in my 
heart I knew that here was a sorrow that would go 
with me to my grave. I felt that I was not a girl to 
put my foot on the memory of it, and go out into the 
world again to be wooed and won afresh. I knew 
that the spring of my days was going to end in win- 
ter. Then I thought of how I had turned my back 
upon the whole world, all the world that I knew, to 
follow my mother’s friends to Hillsbro’; how I had 
loved them, how I had given my whole heart and 
faith to John; how trusting, how satistied, how hap- 
py Thad been. At last my heart swelled up in softer 
grief, and I wept, with my face buried in my arms, 
where I lay upon the hearthrug. And so, after long 
grieving, I sobbed myself to sleep, and wakened in 
the dark, towards morning, shuddering with cold in 
my thin dress. 

The next day I was ill with a feverish cold, and 
Rachel tended me. Never was there a nurse more 
tender, more patient, more attentive. I was not at 
all so ill as to require constant watching; but she 
hovered about my bed, applying remedies, tempting 
me with dainties, changing my pillows, shitting the 
blinds so as to keep the room cheerful, yet save my 
burning eyes from the light. She would not be coaxed 
away from me, even for an hour. Mrs. Hill, though 
kind and sympathetic herself, in a different way, was 
dissatisfied, I think. There were other guests, and 
she was a lady who took the duties of hospitality 
seriously to heart. But Rachel, playful and charm- 
ing, even when provoking, knew how to manage her 
adopted riother. There were whispered discussions 
between them, of which I, lying with closed eyes, was 
supposed to know nothing, and then Rachel would 
steal her graceful arm round Mrs. Hiil’s portly waist, 


| and kiss her, and put her out of the room. Mrs. Hill 


poodle dog on the mat outside the door when she 
came to visit me; but her vocation was not for Wait- 
ing in sick rooms. 

Rachel, soft-voiced, light-footed as a sister of mer. 
cy, moved about in ber pale gray woollen gown, with 
a few snowdrops in her breast, her tace more 
thoughtful and sad, yet sweeter than 1 had ever 
seen it. She had a work-basket beside her, and a 
book while she sat by the head of my bed; but I saw 
that she occupied herself only with her thoughts, 
sitting with her hands laced loosely together in her 
lap, gazing across the room through a distant win- 
dow, at the ragged, scratchy outlines of the bare 
brown wood that hid the chimneys of the farm from 
the view of the inmates of the hall. 

It needed no witchcraft to divine her thoughts, 
She was thinking of John at the farm, and possibly 
ofall that bad passed there between him and me. It 
saddened her, but I thought she must be very secure 
in her faith, for there was no angry disturbance in 
her anxious eyes, no bitterness of jealousy about her 
soft sweet lips. I read her bebaviour all through 
like a printed legend; her faithful k n Iness, her ten- 
der care, her thoughtful regret. She was feeling in 
her weman’s heart the inevitable wrong the was 
about to do me, measuring my love by the strength 
and endurance of her own, and pitying me witha 
pity which was great in proportion to the happiness 
which was to be her own lot for life. 

Everywhere she moved I followed her with John’s 
eyes, it seemed, seeing new beauties in her, teeling 
how he must love her. In my weak desolat'on | 
wished to die, that I might slip quietly out of tue 
hold of my kind enemy, leaving vacant for her the 
place from which she was going to thrust me with 
her strong, gentle hands, But under her care I 
recovered quickly. 

Never had there been such a nurse, such a petting, 
fondling, bewitching guardian of an iil-humored, 
nervous, thaukless patient. How lovingly she tucked 
me up on the couch by the fireside; how unweariedly 
she sought to amuse me with her sprightly wit; how 
nimbly her feet went and came; how dettly and 
readily her hands ministered; I could never tell you 
half of it, my dears! If her tace fell into anxious 
lines while my eyes were closed, no sooner did I seem 
to wake to consciousness again than the sunshine and 
the archness beamed out. Once or twice it smote 
ine that she wondered at my petulance sud gioom— 
wondered, not knowing that my time had already 
come, that the burden of the sorrow she had brought 
me was already upon my shoulders. 

“Are you in pain, dear?’ she would ask, perplexed. 
“Tam afraid you are worse than we think.” 

And I would answer, coldly, ‘‘ Thank you; [ suffer 
@ little, but it will pass away. It is only weakness, 
Pray do not trouble yourself so much about me.” 
My only excuse was that my heart was breaking; 
but this I could not explain. And still she was faith- 
ful and winning, would not take offence, and would 
not be repelled. It was hard work trying to hate 
her, and I gave it up at last. One time when her 
hand hovered by me, I caught it going past, kissed it, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Forgive me,” i said; “ you are an angel, and I—” 

I felt tuat [had been sumething very evil in the 
past tew days. 

“My poor little nervous darling!” she said, down 
on her knees, with her arms about me. ‘* Wiat 
shall we do to make you strong?” 

“Little” she called me, though I was as iall as 
she. I acknowledged her superior greatness for 
cowpelling love, aud letting the bitterness roll cut of 
my heart for the time, like a huge load, i laid my 
head upon her shoulder fur a long, miserable cry. 
Desperately I invented excuses for ray tears, but I 
shed them, and they did me good. Atter that I no 
louger struggled against the spell of her attraction, / 
I loved her even out of the depths of the misery she 
had caused. 

She saw that I wes growing to love her, and she 
was glad, and [ winced at her delight. Sie was 
thinking that by-and-by, when I should have “got 
over it,” she and I would be friends. 1 smarted +i- 
lently, and smiled. I would not be a weeping, dle- 
serted damsel. I would try to be strong and geter- 
ous, and keep my sorrow to myself. 

During this illness of mine, which lasted about a 
week, Jubn came often to the hall to inquire fur me. 
Gvod little Mrs. Hill would come into the room, swil- 
ing, and say: 

“Rachel, you must go down to Mr. Hollingford. 
He wants to hear from your own lips about your 
patient.” 

And she would sit with me, talking about ber dogs 
and the county fawilies, till Rachel's return, who 
always brought me kind messages, and seemed anx- 
ious to deliver them faithfully. I thought she always 
came back with signs of disturbance in her face— 
either very pale, or with a heightened color. Once I 
thought she looked as if she had been crying; she 
pulled down the blinds immediately on entering the 
room, and sat with her back to the light. 
“Margery,” said she, by-and-by, “ Mrs. Holling- 
ford is coming to see you to-morrow.” 

“Is she?” said I, with a great pang at my heart. 

I could not say “I am glad,” for the dear old lady's 
true face rose up before me, a treasure I had lost, and 
I lay back among my cushions, and thought it would 
be well if I could.die. 

The next morning Rachel was restless and absent. 
Early in the day she left me suddenly, and came 
back dressed in her ri:ting-habit. 

‘1 am going for a ride, dear,” sbe said, hurriedly. | 
“‘T am not very well; I need fresh air. You cao co | 
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lingford’s expected visit, and felt sure 
had gone away to avoid her. 1 remen' 
they had never yet met, and I easily saw 

| Rachel's fearing her eyes at present. In 1’ 
| these reflections came my dear second m: | 
Mra. Hill brought her tome. The cont: 
the two was striking. Mrs. Hill was #) 
plain, and had narrowly escaped from Na 
without the stamp of a vulgar little w : 
Hollingford was tall and slender, with a 
face, and, in spite of all circumstances, 
ideal of an ancient “ high-born ladye.” 
When I looked at her, I felt that it w 
possible for me to go back to the farm. 
that when we found ourselves alone I w: 
what I had learned, and beg of her to) 
go straight from the hall to London, wh 
write a letter of release to John. Br’ 
stayed with us some time, and in the m: 
courage oozed away. When I found my 
face with her, and no one else there, I cov 
a word of my confession, I realized wh» 
her dismay, her indignation, and, wor: 
feared her incredulity. She would ass. 
to John when she went home, and all p 
volted at the thought. So I let the op) 
by. 

* told her of Miss Leonard’s kindner: 
been a little hurt, I think, at the youn, 
sence, but she was never used to look tor 
my testimony cleared away all shadow 
Afterwards I found that the girls at h: 
dignant at Miss Leonard's hauteur, 7 
pected something different; she had 
them. Mrs. Hill was courteous, Mr. Hi) 
but Miss Leonard ignored the dear 
altogether. 

“Tis always the way with upstarts,” 
And the foolish little hearts were up in»: 
“Tell me, my darling,” said Mrs. Holli: 
her arm round my neck, “ is there an 
between you and John?” 

“ What could there be amiss?” I said 
hand, and avoiding her eyes. 
since the day I came here. He has call 
for me constantly.” 

“ T thought of it before you left us,” sh 
“and I fear it more every day. He is— 
strangely altered. Margery, don’t jilt 

is not as fine a gentleman as others you 
you will never meet his like.” 

I turned my head away, and sald not 
was there that I could say? My heart w: 
much that I could not tell, and I was si! 
the occasion passed away. Mrs. Holll: 
home with a bitter doubt in her heart, a 
was all of me. 

Atter she had gone, Mrs. Hill came am : 
me, and tried to amuse me. She was « 
woman, but her gossip was tiresome, 4) 
dotes worldly. I was glad when her : 
other guests carried her away. You wil 
my dears, to understand from my acc 
time that I was staying at a pleasant co | 
full of merry-making people. But the 
only shadows to me, and the time a p' 
was not real to me then, I cannot mak 
now. 

The afternoon was wet and windy, an 
party returned early, all but Rachel and - : 
and gentleman. These came home later 
ting in my room, in the firelight, alone, « 


enough of the weather, 

I said, ‘* Yes, it is a pity you went.” 

“No, not a pity,” she said. Then, “!’ 
Hollingford been here?” 

* Yes,” I said. 

“ Here, in this room, with you?” 

“There, in that chair by your side.” 

She turned and looked at the chair w ' 
look, which was wonderful to see, br’ ° 
scribable. She drew it to the hearth :: 
in it, throwing back her wet skirts an: 
wards the fire. Then I saw that she lov : 
worn, as if her riding had not done her, 

“Do you not love her, this Mrs. Hollin 
said, presently. 

“ Dearly,” I said. 

“ Will you describe her to me?” said 

“She is tall and handsome,” I began. 

“ Yes,” put in Rachel, “I have beard - 

“ There is something grand about her 
dresses as gravely and poorly as @ nun. 
sweet and sad, and can be stern. Her : 
gray—” 

“No,” said Rachel, hurriedly, “ bro: 
heard that it was a beautiful chestnut | 

“It is nearly white now,” said I. 

Rachel did not speak again for fo 
Looking at her presently, [ was surprir 
face quivering, and great shining tears ' 
another swiftly and silently into her lap 

“Do not mind me,” she said. “I + 
poor girl on the estate, who is dying. 
was sitting at the head of her bed. She 
girl had never vexed her in ber life.” 

“And has that made you sad?" asked 
the girl was to be envied. 

“Very sad,” said Kachel; “ seaider 
tell.” 
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Something in her manner made me wonder. I 
heard the mustering of horses on the gravel, and 
dragged myself to the window to see if John Holling- 
ford were of the party. But he was not there. Ly- 
ing on my sofa afterwards, I remembered Mrs. Hol- 
lingford’s expected visit, and felt sure that Rachel 
had gone away to avoid her. 1 remembered that 
they had never yet met, and I easily saw a reason for 
Rachel’s fearing her eyes at present. In the midst of 
these reflections came my dear second mother. 

Mrs. Hill brought her tome. The contrast between 
the two was striking. Mrs. Hill was short, fat and 
plain, and had narrowly escaped from Nature’s hands 
without the stamp of a vulgar little woman. Mrs, 
Hollingford was tall and slender, with a worn, noble 
face, and, in spite of all circumstances, looked the 
ideal of an ancient “ high-born ladye.” 

When I looked at her, I felt that it would be im- 
possible fur me to go back to the farm. I thought 
that when we found ourselves alone I would tell her 
what I had learned, and beg of her to permit me to 
go straight from the hall to London, whence I could 
write a letter of release to John. But Mrs. Hill 
stayed with us some time, and in the meantime my 
courage oozed away. WhenI found myself face to 
face with her, and no one else there, I could not say 


been a little hurt, I think, at the young lady’s ab- 
sence, but she was never used to look tor slights, and 
my testimony cleared away all shadow of offence. 
Afterwards I found that the girls at home were in- 
dignant at Miss Leonard’s hauteur. They had ex- 
pected something different; she had disappointed 
them. Mrs. Hill was courteous, Mr. Hill was kind, 
but Miss Leonard ignored the dear old mother 
altogether. 

“Tis always the way with upstarts,” said Jane. 
And the foolish Jittle hearts were up in arma. 

“Tell me, my darling,” said Mrs. Hollingford, with 
her arm round my neck, “ is there anything amiss 
between you and John?” 

“ What could there be amiss?” I said, kissing her 
hand, and avciding her eyes. ‘I have not seen him 
since the day I came here. He has called to inquire 
for me constantly.” 

* T thought of it before you left us,” she said, sadly, 
“and I fear it more every day. He is—you are both 
strangely altered. Margery, don’t jilt my son. He 
is not as fine a gentleman as others you may see, but 
you will never meet his like.’’ 

I turned my head away, and said nothing. What 
was there that I could say? My heart was big with 
much that I could not tell, and I was silent. Andso 
the occasion passed away. Mrs. Hollingford went 
home with a bitter doubt in her heart, and the doubt 
was all of me. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Hill came and sat with 
me, and tried to amuse me. She was a good little 


only shadows to me, and the time a puzzle. What 
was not real to me then, I cannot make real to you 
now. 

The afternoon was wet and windy, and the riding 
party returned early, all but Rachel and another lady 
and gentleman. These came home later. I was sit- 
ting in my room, in the firelight, alone, when Rachel 
laughing, in her wet riding-habit, saying she had had 
enough of the weather. 

I said, “ Yes, it is a pity you went.” 

“No, not a pity,” she said. Then, “ Has not Mrs. 
Hollingford been here?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Here, in this room, with you?” 

“There, in that chair by your side.” 

She turned and looked at the chair with a strange 
look, which was wonderful to see, but quite inde- 
scribable. She drew it to the hearth and sat down 
in it, throwing back her wet skirts and leaning to- 
wards the fire. Then I saw that she looked pale and 
worn, as if her riding had not done her much good. 

“Do you not love her, this Mrs. Hollingford?” she 
said, presently. 

“Dearly,” I said. 

“Will you describe her to me?” said Rachel. 

“She is tall and handsome,” I began. 

“Yes,” put in Rachel, “I have heard so.” 

“ There is something grand about her, though she 
dresses as gravely and poorly asanun. Her face is 
Sweet and sad, and can be stern. Her hair is silver 
gray—” 


poor girl on the estate, who is dying. Her mother 
Was sitting at the head of her bed. She told me the 
girl had never vexed her in ber life.” 
“And has that made you sad?” asked I, thinking 
the girl was to be envied. 
war sad,” said Rachel; “sadder than I could 
” 





We were silent awhile, and then said Rachel: 
“It must have made her grow old before her time, 
that trouble.” 

“Do you mean Mrs. Hollingford?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Rachel. ‘The grief, and the shame, 
and the blight.” 

‘*There should be no shame, no blight for the in- 
nocent,” I said. 

“The world does not think so,” said Rachel, with 
a stern cloud on her face. 

“The world!’ I said, contemptuously. 

She lifted her eyes from the fire to my face. “ Yes, 
I know you are a brave, independent little soul,” she 
said. “ Will you answer me one thing truly? Did 
you not feel even a shadow of shrinking or regret 
when you promised to marry Jobn Hollingford?” 

“Not a shadow,” I said, bitterly. “I accepted 
him for what I believed him to be, not for what the 
world might think of him.” 

‘*I wish God had made me like you,” she said, 
solemnly, and then got up with a wild, sad look in 
her face, and left me without another word, forget- 
ting to lift up her wet trailing habit, which she 
dragged along the ground as she went. After she 
had gone, I sat there, angry, amazed, and sick at 
heart. I thought she had well said to John, “Iam 
weak and selfish.” I had never told her of my en- 
gagement, and she had talked to me of it unblush- 
ingly. Thinking of her own sacrifice, she had forgot- 
ten my wrong and pain. I had seen into the working 
of her thoughts. She could love John and injure 
me, but she could not be content without the approval 
of the world. The young farmer was worthy of love, 
but he was not rich enough, nor grand enough, nor 
was his soiled name fitted for the spoiled child of 
wealth. She couid steal away my treasure without 
enriching herself—could destroy the peace of two 
minds, without creating any contentment for herself 
out of the wreck. 

* Poor John!” I thought, “your chances of hap- 
piness are no better than my own, even though you 
have paid a dishonorable price for them.” And I 
hated her after that. 


> 





Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, 
since even fiction itself must be governed by it, and 
can only please by its resemblance. The appearance 
of reality is necessary to make any passion agreeably 
represented; and to be able to move others, we must 
be moved ourselves, or at least seem to be so, upon 
some probable grounds. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


DRIED FLOWERS.—At several fairs of the Amer- 
ican Institute, dried flowers in their natural colors 
and shape, have been exhibited. Flowers thus per- 
fectly preserved are now for sale in London shops. 
The process of preservation is this: A metallic vessel 
is provided with a movable top and bottom. The top 
cover is removed, and a wire gauze of moderate fine- 
ness is fitted into the top of the vessel, when the 
cover is replaced. Sufficient sand to fill the vessel is 
first sifted, and then placed in an iron pot witha 
small quantity of stearine—about half a pound to one 
hundred pounds of sand. The mixture is heated and 
carefully stirred, so as to equally diffuse the stearine. 
The first vessel is then turned upside down, the bot- 
tom cover removed, and the flowers to be operated 
on are placed in the wire gauze, after which the pre- 
pared sand is gently poured in, so as to cover the 
flowers entirely, the leaves being thus prevented 
from touching each other. This vesse] is then put 
in a hot place—such, for instance, as the top of a 
baker’s oven—and left for forty-eight hours. The 
vessel is then taken out, and, while still bottom up- 
ward, the lower cover is removed and the sand runs 
out through the gauze, leaving the flowers uninjured 
and dry, yet still retaining their natural colors. 





CHINESE FIREWORKS.—The grand spectacle com- 
menced with what appeared to be a great fountain of 
fire rising out of the ground. While this was burn- 
ing, a great chest was raised into the air to the 
height of nearly one hundred feet, and from thence 
it let down a splendid wheel of fire. This was no 
sooner out than a great column descended from the 
chest to the earth, consisting of an infinite number 
of little stars, and accompanied by four other col- 
umns formed of paper lanterns, all illuminated with- 
in. This beautiful sight lasted a considerable time, 
when another burning fountain appeared, nearly 
similar to the last; then a variety of columns of dif- 
ferent shapes and colors, which also continued seme 
time, keeping the spectators in a state of enchant- 
ment, all the Europeans admitting that they had 
never seen anything so admirable in their own 
countries. This part of the spectacle was succeeded 
by a pyrotechnic exhibition, which the Chinese call 
the war, being a discharge of numberless rockets, 
which move in opposite directions, and then strike 
against some boards, producing noise exactly sim- 
ilar to that of arrows shot from two contending 
armies. While this was going on, flaming fountains 
arose out of the earth in various directions, wheels 
and girandoles of fire were in motion on all sides, 
and the uproar was completed by continued and 
powerful reports, like volleys of artillery. Fireworks, 
more or less splendid according to circumstances, are 
also exhibited on this occasion at the seats of persons 
of rank, fur the amusement and diversion of the 
ladies, and the lower orders in general are particular- 
ly fond of this amusement. 





FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LOST FRIENDSHIP. 


BY CARRIE C, BURGER. 
The snow o'er all the fields lay white, 
The pitiless, frozen snow, 
When we buried our friendship out of sight, 
In the far-off long ago. 


Our hearts were true in that parting hour, 
Though false the words then spoken; 

Pride gave us both a conscious power, 
And the tender tie was broken. 


Many and many a time since then, 
The flelds have gained new whiteness, 
But the passing years have failed to bring 
Their old accustomed lightness. 


Of all the joys the world can give, 
What joy shall profit me, 

If throughout many a year I live, 
And always missing thee ? 


HILDA’S PLOT: 


Che Master of Renfrewo Rlanor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 








BY EDGAR T. GORDON, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WAITING FOR NEWS. 


MORNING came fresh and golden from the eastern 
chambers; birds awoke, and flower-cups opened. 
Ethel is in the old dining-room, the dining-room 
where we first saw Hilda. Breakfast was laid there. 
In Etbel’s hands were sweet, fresh flowers, bouquets 
she had been gathering in the wild, dewy gardens. 
Her hat was still upon her head; she had twisted a 
bunch of moss-roses into it. Her fair hair fell upon 
her shoulders, her lovely face was flushed with the 
early exercise. Good little Miss Martin sat before 
the coffee-pot and breakfast tray. Ethel began to 
arrange the flowers she had picked in a latge valu- 
able old china vase of crimson and gold. 

Peaceful room. The bright sunshine lighted up 
the worn old furniture and faded carpet, showing 
how sbabby everything was, how handsome it had 
been. Beautiful Ethel, the fairest thing in the cas- 
tle, looked calmly cheerful that morning when mur- 
der had been perpetrated upon the tower stairs. She 
had slept that sleep which He gives to his beloved. 
Into this room, with its innocent inmates, its domes- 
tic peace, its sunshine and its fresh flowers, came 
Hilda of the dyed garments. Hilda the wild cat, 
with blood upon her hands and terror in her heart. 
Mrs. Renfrew was prepared to appear careless and 
cheerful. Truly the wild cathad nerve. It was only 
Bernard whom she feared now. What an idiot she 
had been to yield to his suggestion. 

‘‘ Raymond made up his mind so suddenly to walk 
to Moorly by moonlight,” said Ethel. ‘‘He wished 
me good-night, and I left him up writing in the 
drawing-room.” 

*¢ You did not think he was going to take it into 
his head to send for me?” . 

“ No.” 

‘¢ Ah, well, you see we were better friends, after 
all, than you fancied, for I dare say when he returns 
we shall settle down intoa‘ John Anderson my Jo, 
John,’ and his loving wife—ha! ha! What do you 
think, Miss Martin?” 

Ethel did not smile. She had no hope of this peace 
between the Renfrews. 

Before wishing her good-night Raymond had 
showed ker his heart; her own felt oppressed with a 
strange fear and foreboding. Raymond had not 
hinted one word about writing home. Was it wrong 
of her to desire so ardently that there might be some 
news of him? Hilda talked away all breakfast time, 
and quoted from Byron, Shakspeare and Goethe in 
her old reckless, brilliant style. 

In the middle of breakfast old Martba came in 
with a plate of muffins. There was such a stony 
look upon the serviug-woman’s face that Miss Martin 
said, anxiously: 

** Martha, you are not well?” 

** Well enough, well enough,” said the ancient 
nurse, sadly. 

Her eyes sought Hilda’s. Mrs. Renfrew looked 
into their dark depths, and grew pale." Had Bernard 
told of their mutual crime?—and were other eyes 
watching her with cruel lights in them? 

“I must get back to the manor to-day,” said Hilda, 
rising, and pacing the room hurriedly. “ Now Kay- 
mond is gone, I must go again to London. Ethel, if 
you like, you shall come with me to Paris. I can’t 
bear the gloom of the country somehow, and I don’t 
feel well.” 

“The heat of Paris would not suit Ethel now,” 
said Miss Martin, decidedly. ‘‘ She is not strong.” 

At this juncture Bernard came in to his breakfast. 

“* Why, Bernie, how late you are,” said Ethel, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully. “‘ 1 think the coffee is cold.” 

Bernard began to swallow it down in haste. 

“ ] am half choked with thirst,” said he. 

‘You look as though you were going to have a 
fever, Mr. Bernard,” said Miss Martin. ‘ I have had 
@ great deal to do with fever patients, and—” 


“T wish that everybody would attend to their own 
affairs,” said Bernard, savagely. 

Then Hilda laugbed one of her wild, loud, musical 
laughs. Once that laugh had thrilled through the 
cripple’s soul like divine melocy; now there was & 
sound of Hades in the tone. He pushed away bis 
plate, and leaped out of the bow window upon the 
sward. 

Of all her slaves, Hilda had not one left. Edgar 
was careless of her, Bernard hated and crushed her, 
Renfrew was dead. But she had hated him so that 
there was for her a satistaction in the horrible knowl- 
edge that he lay a shapeless maes under the tower 
stairs. 

* | must write to Edgar,” she said. “I must hear 
from Edgar, or my nerves will grow weak.” 

That day she returned to the manor, the next day 
she travelled to London. Bernard followed her. 
She did not know Edgar’s address in Paris, so she 
waited wearily day after day, fur news of him—news 
which was long in arriving. He had ever been a 
slow correspondent, Alsoshe waited to hear nevs 
of Renfrew. 

How was it that tidings did not reach her of bag- 
gage waiting for him at his starting-place, and he nut 
arriving? Why was there no commotion ?—no news 
of how that he had not come on board at Southamp- 
tou? Nothing of the kind reached her ears. She 
went into society, and strove to drown her anxiety in 
gayety. She sent out invitations toa large ball. It 
was just at the close of the season. One month had 
elapsed since that night upon the tower stairs, when 
she had thrown her husband into the chasm, ard 
heard the wild cry, and listened for the faint thud 
upon the deep, distant stones. 

During allthis time Bernard watched her. His 

outbursts of fury were demoniac. He made her 
loathe him, tremble at him, until she would have 
given the world to have undone that night’s work. 
She was rid of Renfrew, and in his place was a de- 
mon whose earnest desire seemed her degradation. 
He never even spoke of marriage. She waited, 
meanwhile, for news of Edgar, and none came. 
’ At last arrived the night of the ball—that dazzling, 
beautiful, wild, odd Mrs. Renfrew’s ball, whose hus- 
band could not stand her temper, and was gone to 
the East. Everybody will go, of course, though that 
cousin she was so fond of—the one they call the hand- 
some Hawkesleigh—bas run away. She has the other 
now, the cripple. What a flirt she is! Kverybudy 
went to the ball, and it was glittering and gorgeous 
as any London ball that was given that season. 

Hilda opened it herself, with a young officer of the 
Blues, who was an earl’s son, and only nineteen, and 
who was madly enamored of the lovely Mrs. Rer- 
frew. He felt convinced that ber husband was a 
brute. He wanted nobody to tell him that. 

Waiting even while she danced and chatted, while 
sbe discussed art with painters and sculptors, litera- 
ture with authors, music with musicians, politics 
and history with politicians, sentiment with raw en- 
signs of nineteen, who bad outgrown their strength, 
and taken simultanecusly to the cultivation of a 
mustache and @ grand passion—waiting for news of 
Edgar all this while. The ensign, the young hon- 
orable, son of the great ear], led the beautiful hostess 
into the refreshment-rocm, bowing, smiling to her 
guests, gracefully throwing compliments and badi- 
nage to all. 

The brilliant bloodstained woman—the Catharine 
de Medicis of the nineteenth century—was about to 
approach the centre table, when a gentleman, who 
had entered by another door, came hastily forward, 
seized a decanter, and poured himself outa glass of 
wine. Hilda grew livid as a corpse. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the face of this man, like the staring eyes 
of a cataleptic. She could not move nor speak. The 
raw ensign looked at her in horror and alarm. Was 
Mrs. Renfrew about to have a fit, or run mad, or drop 
dead? He looked at the man who had thusarrested 
her attention—a stranger to him—a tall, swarthy, 
handsome, whiskerless young man of four-and-twen- 
ty or so, with classically chiselled features, and 
close, curling, raven hair. 

This gentleman came now straight across the room 
towards Mrs. Renfrew, who uttered thereupon the 
maddest, wildest shriek that ever came from mortal 
lips, turned, and fled out of the room towards her 
private apartment. ‘The dark stranger, hastily bow- 
ing to the few wondering people in the crowd who 
appeared to know him, went out by the same door as 
the lady. 

‘““Who is that?” gasped the honorable and raw 
ensign. 

“ Renfrew himself,” answered a gentleman. “I 
thought he started for the East three weeks ago.” 





CHAPTER XLIV., 
BERNARD. 


HILDA ran along the richly-carpeted, lighted pas- 
sage. Behiud her came the tall, sombre figure of 
Renfrew. Death’s head at the wine! Skekton at 
the jeast! Nemesis! What was this? Skeptic as 
she was, her brain reeled and her reason tottered. 
This was the incarnate Rentrew, come in fleshly form 
to drag her to everlasting flames. 

Now ehe is almost in her room. His steps are be- 
hind her. Still shrieking, she entered her chamber; 
but, when she would bave turned the key in the 





| 


door, a hand, strong with passion, wrenched it away 
from her, and she found herself face to face, with 
Bernard, her accomplice. He was pale, and a scorn- 


“Don’t frighten him, Miss Martin,” cried Ethel; , ful suile wreathed his lips. 





‘but, Bernie, you look very ill.” 
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“ Why do you shriek?” he asked. 
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“No,” said Rachel, hurriedly, “brown. I have 
heard that it was a beautiful chestnut brown.” 

“Tt is nearly white now,” said I. 

Rachel did not speak again for some minutes. 
Looking at her presently, I was surprised to see her 
face quivering, and great shining tears following one 
another swiftly and silently into her lap. 

“Do not mind me,” she said. “I went to seea 
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“Raymond!” she answered, with a wild yell. 
* Raymond! Raymond is there!” 

Ha! another cry, quite uneartbly in its horror, 
burst from her, when Renfrew entered the room, and 
looked at her with eyes which were in reality full of 
alarm and concern, but which seemed to her to be 
burning with malignant reproach. 

“ Mad fool!” cried Bernard, seizing her arm, “ lis- 
ten to me, and cease howling! It was not Renfrew 
whom you pushed down the trap. Did you think I 
was willing to murder save fur my own ends? I 
wanted vengeance! I hated Edgar! It was he whom 
you killed! He thought I was wondrous kind to plan 
that lovers’ meeting for bim when he came stealthily 
down to Hawkesleigh to look for plate and collect 
money. None of the servants knew he was there. 
He came in the dark, just after Renfrew had started.” 

She was standing whilst Bernard told his terrible 
tale of vengeance. She raised ber bands; a horrib'e 
spasm contorted her mouth. The next moment sbe 
fell forward on her face. They lifted her up. She 
was stiff, and rigid, and dead. Tbe sudden shock 
had killed the guilty, beautiful Mre. Renfrew. 

‘* Take me to prison!”’ cried Bernard to Raymond. 
“T have fed my vengeance. Let me die a felon’s 
death. Let the crowd cone out and yell while the 
hangman pinions me. I tell you my name is Cain, 
aud I have killed my brother!” 

* * * - ¢ * * - 

Raymond, whore resolution to escape to the East 
hal given way to bis uncontrollable desire to see 
Ethel once more—Raymond, who had in thought 
gathered flowerets in the border-land, and permitted 
the poisoned fountains to dash his fevered forehead 
with their spray—Raymond bad returned with no 
thoughts high or holy, planning no ill, only weakly 
and wickedly resolving to bover round forbidden 
fruit, to look through the grating of conventional re- 
straint upon the fair face of sweet Ethel Hawkesleigh. 
He had returned hastily to his own house, and found 
it filled with company. He had attempted to learn 
from his wife where Ethel was. Her mad terror at 
sight of him piqued his curiosity, and perhaps his 
pity, and be had followed her to her room. Now she 
was dead--dead, and cold, and stiff. He was free 
from the.chain which had galled him; but his heart 
was distracted. 

Bernard, raving at his side of a hideous trap-door 
and a« corrupting corpse, what wonder if Renfrew had 
lost his senses then and there upon the spot! 





CHAPTER XLV. 
UNDER THE CASTLE, 


THE hews was murbured about how that the un- 
expected return of her husband had occasioned the 
death of Mrs. Raymond Renfrew. There was an in- 
quest. The evidence went to show that deceased had 
died from violent emotion and sudden shock. 

‘Death must have been instantaneous,” said the 
grave physician. 

Bernard’s reason forsook him after that terrible 
night. The next day he was a raving lunatic, striv- 
ing to spring upon everybody who approached him. 
They were compelled to remove bim to an asylum; 
and the author would fain drop a veil over his miser- 
able end. He did not live many months. 

There was weeping and wailing at the castle when 
the news arrived there—the terrible, terrible news 
which had to be broken to Ethel, softly and by de- 
grees, by Raymond Renfrew. How that one brother 
was & hopeless madman for life, and the other—that 
other lay a distigured mass under the castle. It was 
a frightful tale, which caused a great murmur and 
mystery throughout the land; expectation and curi- 

csity waited at every street corner, and then came a 
hush, a blank. Raymoud’s wealth bought the si- 
lence of the minor press, while its more powerful or- 
gans were open to reason and mercy, seeing that 
the perpetrators of the crime were already punished 
— the one dead, the other a madman; and trom the 
deep dungeon which had been used as a grave in the 
medizval days they brought up the crushed mass 
which had once been brilliant Edgar. 1t was buried 
s90n out of sight in the country churchyard. The 
clergyman read the service, and Ethel knelt upon 
the grave with her kind little governess. Old Mar- 
tha, too, was there, with dry eyes and a stony face. 

“IT knew it all,” she said, afterwards, to the 
trembling Ethel. ‘1 did not know what would come 
of it, but part of the sin lies at my gate. It was not 

Bernie who had watched Hilda, and seen her steal 
up at nights and open the trap door—it was I, and I 
knew in my heart what devil’s mischief she planned, 
and I never spoke. I thought by constrained watch- 
ing [ would balk her of her prey; but I wanted Ren- 
frew to find out that she had a design upon his life, 
for I hated Hilda for her cruelty to Bernie. I never 
thought he would have a hand in such wickedness; 
and that night, although I was upon the stairs, I 
knew it was Edgar come back, and I thought no 
evil. She went up stairs first, then came the two 
brothers. Presently I heard a great cry. Then I 
knew that murder was dope in mistake by her—in 
anger by Bernie; but it was all her sin at the first.” 

There was yet another old lady who had to speak 
her wind about the dead lady at the manor. This 
was old Hilda the witch. She told how that she was 

in the secrets of Hilda's mother and the Count de 
Lasselle. Hilda, she said, Lad, in reality, no 
Hawkesleigh blood in her, but was the daughter of 
the count, To buy the strange bedlam’s silence, 


Mrs. Hawkesleigh baud named her after the witch, | 


who had set her crazy mind upon this whim. In 
Mrs. Ren{rew’s desk was found a written description 
of her discovery of the trap-door. This was it: 


<L 





“The other night this loutish son of the banker 
had taken his leave of me. The snow was falling, 
and the wind was bigh—it went bowling about the 
chimneys of this old house. My thoughts were full 
of love to Edgar and hatred to Renfrew, and I wished 
that I had the wealth of one that I might marry the 
other. Then I wondered if I could kill him. 

** Somehow, while I wondered, I heard footsteps in 
the hall. I hid my facein fear, for everybody was 
in bed. The steps came closer and closer. Curiosity 
was stronger than fear. At last I looked up. A 
veiled woman, in dark, shadowy garments, stood be- 
side me. In her hand was a Jamp, which cast refrac- 
tions of light over the roof of the hall. At her feet 
were small red stains of bluod. Then I knew that 
the ghost lady, the evil spirit of Hawkesleigh house, 
was come to tempt me, and my courage rose. I 
could have faced hell. I got to my feet. The figure 
beckoned me, and I followed it. It went out of the 
hall, carrying still the lamp. I could see its distant 
glimmer through the passages. “On, on it went, and 
I followed, At last it mounted the tower steps, and 
still I followed. Nearly at the summit it paused. 

“The figure was kneeling upon the ground. It 
pressed its hand upon the boards, and they seemed 
to fallin. The light of the lamp was cast down into 
a black, deep chasm, the bottom of which | could not 
see: Then there was a laugh, and the light was ex- 
tinguished, and I was standing alone upon the tower 
stairs, with the cold winter wind blowing upon me. 
I thought I had seen a vision, and I crept away tomy 
room, shuddering. But the next day I went to the 
stairs, and found that it had been no vision. There 
was a trap-door, and a fall through the thickness of 
the wall of more than a hundred feet.” 

This was not signed; but the handwriting was 
Hilda’s. Old Martha had never known of the trap 
until she followed and watched Hilda; and from the 
nurse unhappily learned the gloomy secret. There 
had been a curse over the race of Hawkesleigh, said 
the legend. Ethel, the angel ofa dark and gloomy 
line, was not exempt from the suffering which sin 
entails upon all connected with it. 

After the death of Bernard, she determined to leave 
the unhappy old castle. She was the heiress of a 
few acres and a few hundred pounds, and she resolved 
to let the house, and reside with Miss Martin in Lon- 
don. A life of complete abnegation, seclusion and 
charity did this girl lay down for herself; and she 
resolutely refused to grant Raymond an interview. 
He was ma:ideued at this, and attributed the ascet- 
icism of the young girl to the influence of the 
good little governess, whom he began cordially to 
detest. 

He wronged the-staid little woman. It was Ethe: 
who, after hearing of and understanding the fearful 
crimes into which unchecked love and passion had 
hurried those of her name and race—remembering her 
wild idolatry of Renfrew, and fancying that she had 
been snatched as a brand from the burning—it was 
Ethel who resolved to devote herself to a holy life, to 
eschew all lover’s love, and to expiate in her own 
person, as it were, the sins of her relations. 

For a whole year she went about London with her 
governess, praying with the dying, tending the sick, 
raising the fallen—a Protestant seur de charite, an 
evangelicallay nun. At the end of that time, her 
health gave way, and the governess insisted upon ac- 
companying her to the seaside. Thither Raymond 
followed. One day she was lying upon the beach, 
watching the blue waves dancing in upon the yellow 
sand. Far out into the intinite stretched the wide, 
glittering expanse, ever restless emblem of eternity. 
Thither did her thoughts turn. She fancied she 
should soon have done with time and the things 
thereof; but she was only weak, nervous, delicate. 
Many years of life and happiness were yet in store 
for Ethel. Suddenly Renfrew stood before her. 

* Ethel, I met Miss Martin. 1 told her I would 
speak with you. She will not interrupt us now.” 

“ Raymond, dear Raymond!” 

She extended her hand, her heart softened towards 
him, her eyes filled with tears. He knelt by her 
side. 

“ Ethel, for the love of God—I say it in all reverence 
—do not throw away your precious life any longer. 
Will you not help me to do good, to carry out my 
plans of reform? Will you not make me happy?” 

She was silent a moment; then she said: 

‘I think, dear Raymond, I am dying.” 

“It is I whoam dying, Ethel,” he answered. Then 
seeing her frightened eyes turned tenderly towards 
him he added, with a laugh, ‘“‘ dying for love. Give 
me your hand, Ethel; so for life, is it not for lite? 
For as long as we both shall live?’’ 

‘*T think,” she answered, ‘‘ that I have done wrong 
to turn away from the happiness which might have 
been mine. Yes, Raymond, if it please God to spare 
my life, I will be your wife with my whole heart.” 

The sound of the waves as they dashed in upon the 
shore formed a chorus of rejoicing; but there was 
sweeter music for the lovers in the tone of each 
others’ voices. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Alphonse Karr wittily said, touching the abolition 
of capital punishment for murder, “ By all means, 
only let messieurs, the murderers, give the example, 
and cease to execute us.” ‘Touching another innova- 
tion advocated by the same philanthropic school of 
politicians, viz , the admission of women to the par- 
liamentary suffrage, Iam inclined to copy the French- 
man’s pithy criticism, in form at least, and say, 
** By all means, only let mesdames set the example, 
and give us men a vote in our own households.” 

















(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RESULT OF A SLEIGH-RIDE 
IN LEAP YEAR. 





BY MAX. 


“DEAR MARION:—A lot of us have planned a 
sleigh-ride to the lake to-night. We are to have 
supper at the little inn on the lake shore. Mamma 
will matronize us. Every one meets here, and who 
goes.with who will be decided by chance. Come 
over as soon as you can, and talk it over. 

‘In haste, yours, 
* Wednesday morning, Feb. 26th.” 


ANNA.” 


Marion gave a little shriek of delight when she had 
read this note. 

“I wonder who I will go with,” she said, aloud. 
‘*T do hope not with that hateful Mr. Bellenden, for 
I fairly detest him. Of course papa will let me go; 
I'll go ask him.” And she rushed down the broad 
stair-case, and into her father’s study. ‘ Papa, may 
I go?—sleigh-ride—Anna Forsyth—lake—supper— 
wrap up warm,” were the only intelligible words. of 
her breathless request. 

Mr. Hunter looked a little dubious. 

“ A sleigh-ride to the lake? I never could see any 
enjoyment in a sleigh-ride. I believe it is Benjamin 
Franklin who says it is as good as to go a sleighing, 
any day, if you put your feet into a tub of ice-water, 
and jingle a strivg of bells. Better not go, Marion; 
you are sure to take cold.” 

**O papa, please!” 

** Well, go if you must. John will drive you, of 
course.” 

‘““Asif I was going in our great sleigh, with John 
on the box! I shail goin a cutter, with some one, of 
course.” 

‘Inu a cutter with some one!” repeated her father, 
a@ little startled. “ Who?” 

*O, 1 don’t know yet; we are going to draw 
lots.” 

“That strikes me as being a little unladylike, 
Marion.” 

“It’s awfully jolly,” said Marion, sitting on the 
arm of her father’s chair, and swinging her feet. 

** My dear child, what a hoyden you are! How old 
are you, pray?” 

** Nineteen, papa.” 

A sigh from Mr. Hunter, and a pause. 

* You see, it will all be very nice,” said Marion, 
if I don’t have to go with that horrid, solemn Mr. 
Bellenden. I wonder why he goes everywhere; he 
is as old as the hills.” 

“ He is about thirty-three, and the most agreeable 
man I know,” said her father. 

** Perhaps so,” said Marion, slipping down from 
the chair, *‘ but I hate him.” 

She ran off, made herself look very charming ina 
dark-blue cloth dress, seal-skin jacket and black 
velvet hat, and then walked briskly through the 
crisp snow, to the pretty cottage-house wherein 
dwelt Miss Anna Forsyth—a young lady without the 
slightest pretensions to beauty, but who was called 
**s0 nice looking.” ; 

There were a group of eight girls seated and stand- 
ing around a bright wood-fire. They were all talking 
at once; and when Marion appeared, the noise be- 
came greater, if possible, than before. Marion put 
her hands to her ears. 

‘I don’t understand a word,” she said. ‘ Will 
some one tell me what the row is about, and the rest 
keep quiet meanwhile?” 

“17ll be spokeswoman,” cried Anna, clapping her 
hands to command silence. ‘“* Now, Marion, you 
must first promise faithfully to do as we are going to 
do.” 

“* All right,” said Marion; ‘‘I promise.” 

*‘ In the first place, then, we are to draw lots to see 
who is to go with who; and you know it is leap-year, 
SO we are each to propose to the man we go with.” - 

** What fun!” exclaimed Marion. 

“Isn't it? Of course they don’t know anything 
about it. We need not marry them unless we like, 
cela va sans dire, but the compact is that we all pro- 
pore. Fromise again, ali of you.” 

“We promise,” was shouted in chorus. 

Then the lots were drawn. Great laughing and 
joking 1. All d well enough content but 
poor Marion, who had drawn (as you, reader, have 
doubtless anticipated) “that horrid, solemn Mr. Bel- 
lenden.” A most dismal wail was the consequence. 

“ Just myluck! I wont go; and if Ido, I certainly 
wont propose.” 

This rebellion was immediately put down, and 
Marion was torced to promise that she would keep 
her word. She made various attempts to get some 
one to exchange with her; but the unfortunate Mr. 
Bellenden was not in demand, and Marion was 
obliged to submit to her fate. 

At dark the gentlemen arrived, and apparently en- 
joyed immensely their position as demoiselles. They 
bashfully accepted the invitations to drive, and were 
very modest and retiring, only excepting Mr. Bel- 
lenden, who had seated himself by Mrs. Forsyth 





when he came in, and changed not one iota his usual ; 


calm manners. He even paid no attention to the 
others; and when, after a great deal of urging and 
whispering, Marion went to him and said, not very 
graciously, that she believed he was to go with her, 
he thanked her, and said he would esteem it a great 
honor, as quietly as if it were an everyday oc- 
currence. 


The girls were all begging the gentlemen to wrap 


up well, helping them on with their overcoats, wind- 
ing scarfs around their throats, etc. And one young 
lady, showing great anxiety tor fear her companion 
was not well shod, asked him if he bad on thick 
shoes; and he answered, in the language of Dinple, 
** Boots!” 

Marion meanwhile stood by, and amused hersel{ 
with what was going on, but allowed Mr. Bellenden 
to look out for himself. That gentleman evinced no 
surprise at this, but went quietly and got Marion’s 
things, put on her cloak, found her muff and boa 
amongst the chaos in the hall,and, seeing that she 
had no veil or anything to protect her face from the 
sharp air, took possession of a white knit cloud, which 
he discovered in some corner, and which no one 
seemed to claim, aud threwit over her head and 
face, and wound the | ng ends once or twice around 
her neck. 

** Wait here a moment,” he said, “I will have my 
sleigh brought to the door, and we will take the start 
of all these people.” 

‘“There’s one comfort,” thonght Marion; “his 
horses are nice, and as it is a leap-year party, I shall 
drive, which [ shall like, of all things.” 

The fun and confusion in the hall and drawing- 
room were tremendous. Never before were seen 
such a lot of helpless mortals as the men. They 
could not put on their own overshoes or button 
their own gloves. And when the time came to start, 
they were so dreadfully afraid of the horses, and 
gave such piercing little shrieks, and insisted upon 
being so well tucked up with the robes, that the 
evening threatened to pass without the drive or 
supper. 

Mr. Bellenden returned to where he had left 
Marion, and, offering her his arm, they made the 
best of their way to the door, Tle low, fragiie look- 
ing red cutter, well filled with snowy wolf robes, and 
drawn by a pair of slender though bold black horses, 
stood in the drive. Mr. Bellenden put Marion in 
made her as comfortable as shawls and furs could 
make her, and then taking bis seat beside her, gav- 
the word to his servant to let go the horees’ heads, 
and they dashed rapidly off 

Marion was quite taken by surprise. She had not 
had the time to announce her expectation of driving, 
and she could not help expostulating a little. 

“It is a leap-year party, Mr. Beilenden; you 
should Jet me drive.” 

‘Keep your little hands in your muff, Miss 
Marion; 1 have no intention of letting them get 
frozen.” 

Marion gave a little impatient movement with her 
shoulders. 

* But I should rather drive; I like to.” 

“ Would you rather? Then you must put on my 
fur gloves.” 

He slipped the reins over his arm, and drew off his 
gloves as he spoke. 

* Well, that will be nice,” said Marion; “and you 
shall have my muff.” 

Sbe took out one hand, and then the other, ard 
Mr. Bellenden gloved them, and they laughed at the 
fit, and then Marion took the reins. 

It was a most lovely night. There was a large full 
moon, and the still cold air and snowy winter land- 
scape hada great charm. The sieigh-bells jingled 
loud and melodiously, and the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs on the hard snow made a most agreeable ac- 
companiment. They seemed to fly over the ground. 
And Marion found that she was enjoying herself ex- 
tremely. She chattered away, as she was in the 
habit of doing, though never before to Mr. Bellenden; 
and he responded so well, and laughed at all her lit- 
tle jokes, and made himself so very nice, that the 
time passed quickly enough. 

Every now and then, Marion felt a trifle frightened 
when she thought of the unlucky promise she was 
under; and she made up her mind, at last, to forget 
it, concluding that none of the girls would ask her 
about it till the next day, and then it would be too 
late. 

When they reached the inn, they were ushered 
into a warm little parlor, which had been neatly pre- 
pared for their reception. Before long the rest of the 
party arrived, with great noise and bustle, and sup- 
per was ordered to be served at once. The propo:a’s 
had evidently been made and accepted, for the young 
gentlemen were so very shy. 

At supper, the ladies carved, and pressed the god 
things upon their jiances, who, it must be acknowl- 
edged, were not at all shy about devouring the sub- 
Stantials with which the table was loaded, country 
fashion—turkeys and hams, cold beef, oysters, mince 
pies, preserves, pickles and cake, iniiscriminately! 
After these had been removed, and each person 
served with acup of strong coffee, Mrs. Forsyth an- 
nounced that each young lady would please to relate 
the manner in which she had “ popped the question,” 
for the amusement and edification of the company. 
The stories that followed were very droll, aud 
caused much laughter. Marion’s sensations were 
not pleasant while this was going on, for she knew 




















































































that her turn would soon come; and when, at last, 
she was called upon, and they were all waiting for 
| her to begin, she was forced to acknowledge that she 
| had tailed to keep her promise. Great indignation 
was declared, and she was commanded, as a punish- 
| ext, to make the proposal then and there. 
| She tried hard to beg off, and soon looked im- 
| ploringly at Mr. Bellenden; but he showed no desire 
| to help her, and, with a desperate effurt, she com- 
menced : 
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“No, no, that wont do,’ was shouted from all | 
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| Why not? I think it will do very well,” she 


said, pettishly. 

“Commence again, and say nothing about the 
joke of the thing,” whispered Anna. 

«What shall I say?” she whispered in return. 

“Something about your hand and heart, you 
know.” 

“ Well, then,” and she turned to Mr. Bellenden, 
but without raising ber eyes, ‘ will you—will you— 
no, I cannot say it. Please let me off.” 

“No, go on,” was the cry, althougk Mrs. Forsyth 
whispered and insisted that they should leave the 
child alone. 

Mr. Bellenden was looking earnestly and soon pity- 
ingly at her, notwithstanding the smile on his lips— 
and when at last, after repeated urgings, she said, in 
a very low voice, “ Will you—accept—my hand and 
heart?” he replied, promptly: 

“J shall think myself too happy, Miss Marion, and 
I accept most gratefully.” 

They were laughingly congratulated, Marion was 
teased a little, and the party broke up. 

This time, instead of rushing to take the lead, Mr. 
Bellenden waited till the last before he bad bis sleigh 
broug!it around. They drove slowly along the shore, 
Marion saying nothing, and making no request to 
drive. She was a little subdued and frightened, in 
truth, and was wishing the three miles home could 
be accomplished in a minute. After a while Mr. 
Bellenden broke the silence. 

“Are you quite warm?” he asked. 

“ Yes, quite, thank you.” 

“So we are engaged, Marion?” 

‘¢ Only in fun,” she said, quickly. 

“And you are to be my wife,” he continued, with- 
out noticing her interruption. “I have often won- 
dered what she would look like, and it seems strange 
enough that she should be here by my side now.” 

“But you don’t mean it seriously?” cried Marion. 

“Most certainly I do, dear child. You offered 
yourself to me, and I accepted. It is a fait accompli.” 

‘*How can you frighten me so?” said Marion. 
“You know very well it was a stupid joke, and that 
I asked you much against my will.” 

“And I took you not at all against mine. However, 
we wont talk about it now. Look at that big star, 
Marion.” : 

But Marion was much too provoked to look at the 
star. She kepta pouting silence. Mr. Bellenden did 
all the talking, only occasionally gettiug a monosyl- 
labic reply, in a sulky little voice. 

When they reached home and drove up the avenue 
to the door, Mr. Bellenden stepped out of the sleigh 
and held out his hand to Marion. But she pushed it 
aside, and sprang to the ground without assistance. 
In another second he had seized her in his arms and 
kissed her lips. 

‘* You insult me!” she cried, angrily, struggling to 
leave his arms. 

“ Good-night, my darling! Good-night, my little 
wife!” And he kissed her again twice, and released 
her. ‘‘I shall see you to-morrow.” 

Without giving her time to speak, he drove off. 

Marion, breathless with rage and excitement, flew 
up to her room and slammed the door. 

The next morning she emerged as fresh as @ rose, 
her brow cloudless after the storm. She tripped 
down stairs into the breakfast-room, kissed her father 
good-morning, and took her seat at the table as if 
nothing out of the ordinary way had happened. 

“Did you have a nice time, Marion?” asked her 
father, looking up from his paper. 

“Yes, papa—very,” replied Marion, with a little 
hesitation. 

“Whom did you drive with?” 

‘Mr. Bellenden, papa.” 

“That was rather unlucky, considering your dis- 
like to him.” 

No reply. 

“Who is that coming up the walk?” said Mr. 
Hunter, suddenly. 

Marion’s heart gave a little leap. She glanced out 
of the window, but saw only a man with a basket of 
flowers, But nevertheless she blushed a good deal, 
and looked nervously at her father as they were 
brought into the room. Of course she knew whom 
they came from. 

““Who is the donor, Marion?” inquired Mr. 
Hunter. 

But Marion had hurried away with her flowers, 
for,she had discovered a tiny package among them. 
She carried them into the drawing-room, buat it was 
some time before she could make up her mind to 
open the package A blue velvet case just appeared, 
and upon pressing the spring, a very large and bril- 
liant diamond solitaire ring. 

“What impertinence!” Marion said, half aloud. 
And she shut up the little ecrin with a snap, threw 
herself into a chair by the fire, and sat gazing into 
the embers for half an hour or more. Then she slow- 
ly opened the case, tried on the ring, took it off very 
quickly and looked very much frightened, for she 
had heard a quick step on the gravel walk and a ring 
at the bell. 

But the visitor had evidently inquired for Mr. 
Hunter, for the steps passed the drawing-room, and 
the library door was heard to open and shut. Poor 
Marion hardly knew what to do with herself. She 
had some dim idea that the best thing would be to 
hide. If she could only have heard what was going 
on in the library! After a little indifferent conver- 
sation, Mr. Bellenden had rather abruptly, but very 
plainly, asked Mr. Hunter to give him his daughter. 
Mr. Hunter's surprise was so extreme that he looked 


4 fora moment as if he thought his visitor must be 


demented. 
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“Surely you have not spoken to Marion?” he 
ingnired. 

** Marion and I understend each other perfectly, I 
assure you,” Mr. Bellenden answered, with a smile. 

‘“How can it be possible? It was only yesterday 
that she told me she hated you!” 

Mr. Bellenden did not look at all incredulous, but 
he,only swiled again. 

“And called you that horrid, solemn Mr. Bellen- 
den,” persisted Mr. Hunter, who was sure there 
must be some mistake. 

This time Mr. Bellenden laughed outright. 

“‘ What you say is all so, 1 dare say, Mr. Hunter; 
but still I beg for your consent, and if you will be 
good enough to send for Marion.” 

“My consent you shall have most willingly. I 
should be delighted to have you for my son-in-law. 
Perhaps you might keep that Madge Wildfire of a 
girl in better order than I can. But for the life of 
me, I can’t understand it at all.” 

The bell was pulled, and a message sent to Marion. 
A quarter of an hour passed, and no Marion appeared. 
Mr. Hunter, getting out of patience, was going in 
search of her, when the door was pushed suddenly 
open, as if a desperate resolution had been taken, 
and Marion stood in the doorway. She bad such a 
comical little expression of expectation and shame 
upon her face that both the gentlemen laughed. 

“What’s this I hear, Marion?” said her father. 
“Ain I to believe what Mr. Bellenden says?” 

** What does he say, papa?” 

“He says that you understand each other per- 
fectly.”” 

"She gave Mr. Bellenden one quick, shy look. 

Is it 80, Marion?” 

* Yes,” she answered, in a whisper, looking almost 
as if she were going to cry. 

*““Take her, then, Bellenden, though, upon my 
soul, it is all a mystery to me.” 

Mr. Bellenden approached Marion and held out his 
arms. She ran into them, and made no objection at 
all to the embrace that followed. They could neither 
of them help laughing. 

“If you only knew how mortified I am!” she 
whispered. 

“If youonly knew how happyIam!” he whispered. 

Mr. Hunter, after various hems and haws to at- 
tract their attention—for he was anxious to know 
how the affair had been brought about—at last gave 
it up in despair, and left the room. 

Bellenden drew Marion to a sofa, and said, with a 
grave face: 

‘* How am I ever to thank you enough, my pet, for 
making use of your leap-year privilege?” 

With an indignant exclamation, Marion put a little 
white hand across his mouth. 

** If you ever again!” 

The hand got well kissed, and Marion herself, into 
the bargain. 

The eight other couples fulfilled their engagements! 
Such were the consequences of a sleigh-ride in leap 
year! 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 


A healthy dress permits every organ in the body to 
perform its functions untrammelled. The fashion- 
able style does not allow this free action of the vital 
parts, and hence the feeble, crippled condition of the 
women of America. This evil, together with other 
physiological errors, is doing much to shorten the lives 
of our women, and compromise the health and life of 
the whole American race. To avert these sad results, 
and to improve the health of our women generally, 
it is proposed that the following style of dress be 
adopted. The dress has been worn by the writer 
nearly nine years, and she is happy to say that it has 
saved her trom a consumptive’s grave, to which she 
was slowly but surely tending. . 

The waist should be several inches longer than the 
body, a little shorter than the present fashion, and 
full in front, that the chest may enjoy the freest ac- 
tion. The bands of the skirt should be much larger 
than the body, buttons to be placed on the band of 
the inside skirt, just as they are on a man’s pants for 
suspenders, and the same elastic suspenders worn, 
crossing behind. Make button-holes.in the bands of 
the other skirts to correspond with the buttons on 
the inside skirt, and button on; thus one pair of 
suspenders will carry three or more skirts. This 
style of dress is attended by no discomfort to the 
wearer, and allows full action to every organ of the 
body; at the same time it is sufficiently tashionable 
to escape observation. Of course corsets should 
never be worn; and with the skirt supported as 
above described, there is no apology for wearing 
them. 

Whalebones have no business in a woman’s dress. 
They spoil all the beauty of outline which the great- 
est artists have found in the natural woman. They 
interfere not less with that peculiar undulating ac- 
tion of the chest and abdomen which results from the 
normal action of the thoracic and abdominal viscera. 

And if the waist be short and loose, as advised above, 
there will be no need of whalebones to keep it down. 
God knew what he was doing when he made the 
human body, and made it just right in every way; 
and we cannot alter its shape without destroying its 
beautiful symmetry, and causing disease and prema- 
ture death. 








«¢ What is the reason you go so slow over the plank 
road, driver?” said a traveller in Ohio toastage driver. 
“The horses wouldn’t ge faster if I were to whip them 
all the time,” replied the driver. “ Why so?” “ Be- 
cause they know the plank road is only six miles long, 





and they want to spin it out as long as they can.” 
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{We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


PRE DADRIIIrnrwmrmrwmmm~m_ 


JRAND EXCURSION OF THE Boston ENCAMP- 
MENT.—At a meeting of Boston Encampment of 
Knights Templar, held last week at the Masonic 
Temple, it was unanimously voted to go upon a 
Grand Steamboat Excursion, leaving Boston about 
the middle of July, and to be absent about a week or 
ten days. The trip to be northward, touching at 
Portland, then up the Penobscot River to Bangor, 
and to St. John, New Brunswick, and perhaps to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; at which places the Knights 
will doubtless receive a cordial welcome from the res- 
ident Knights, as well as the Masonic Fraternity 
generally. 

The Boston Encampment numbers nearly six hun- 
dred members at the present time, and will requirea 
large first-class steamer for the occasion. They will 
have a full band of music, and will probably be ac- 
companied by their ladies. The Knights will be in 
fall regalia, and a general good time can be antici- 
pated. The Encampment will not visit Springfield 
on the coming twenty-fourth, and this we regret, 
because a dozen or more Encampments from differ- 
ent sections of the country will be present, and add 
their attractions to the occasion. The De Molay En- 
campment will go, and expect to turn out 150 strong, 
in addition to the Germania Band. 





A MASONIC PRESENTATION. 


At the Annual Communication of the Baalbec 
Lodge, of East Boston, held on the evening of the 
first Tuesday in March, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

E. D. Leighton, W. M. 

D. W. Palmer, S. W. 

Otis Lewis, J. W. 

E. F. Brigham, Secretary. 

M. T. Gorham, Treasurer. 

Warren Holden, S. D. 

Wm. F. Webb, J. D. 

J. KE. MeFerguson, S. S. 

Robert Crosby, J. 8. 

Jos. H. Barnes, M. 

Rev. M. A. Depue, C. 

E. Y. Brown, I. S. 

D. H. Jones, T. 

On the occasion of the Jast monthly Communica- 
tion of the above Lodge, which was held on the first 
Tuesday evening of June, it was voted to close, and 
proceed to the residence of the retiring W. M. 
W. Foster, who was made the recipient of an elegant 
service of silver, consisting of five pieces. P. M. 
Wm. Waters, Sr., and Brother John Davis, two of 
the founders of the Lodge, were somewhat surprised 
by each being the recipient of an elegant gold-headed 
ebony cane. After partaking of the bountiful re- 
freshments furnished by Brother Foster, and listening 
to speeches by different members of the Lodge, the 
brethren separated, highly gratified with the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 





MAINE MASONRY. ie 


We learn from acorrespondent that at a special 
Convocation of St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter, No. 
14, at Masonic Hall, Brunswick, Me., the following 
Companions were installed by Most Ex. Com. Past 
Grand H. P. A. B. Thompson: 

Samuel S. Wing, H. P. 

Joseph Stetson, K. 

Stephen J. Young, S. 

T.S. McLellan, C. H. 

John R. Haley, P. S. 

Levi C. Andrews, R. A. C. 

B. F. Whitten, M. 31 V. 

Elbridge Cornish, Jr., M. 2d V. 

Wm. H. Postet, M. 1st V. 

A. B. Thompson, Treasurer. 

Henry L. S. Stanwood, Secretary. 
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VERMONT KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 
We learn from an attentive correspondent, at Rat- 
land, Vt., that atthe annual meeting of Killington 
Commandery, No. 6, held at the Masonic Hall, Rut- 
land, May 19th, the following named Sir Knights 
were elected officers for the coming year: 
M. H. Smith, E. C. 
E. A. Pond, G. 
L. G. Kingsley, C. G. 
F. W. Holland, P. 
H. E. Chamberlain, S. W. 
J.H. McIntire, J. W. 
Geo. A. Tuttle, T. 
C. Kingsley, R. 
L. B. Smith, Std. B. 
J. W. Cramton, Sw. B. 
James Russell, W. 
Z V.K. Willson, 1st. Capt. of the G. 
Albert Whitmore, 2nd “ sad 
N. L. Davis, 31 ad - 
A Pooler, Sentinel. 
James Barrett, Z. V. K. Willson, M. H. Smith, 








Prudential Committee. i 


BURNS THE FRFEMASON. 

A writer in a Scotch paper gives an interesting ac- 
count of a meeting with a real acquaintance of Burns, 
who spoke sensibly of his character and genius. He 
says: “1 happened, in the presence of this old man, 
to be singing, in my own way, the ‘ Farewell to the 
Masons’ Lodge, Tarbolton.’ *‘Haud your tongue, 
man, and no spoil that sang,’ quoth he. ‘I heard it 
once sung to perfection, and canna think to bear ony- 
body abuse it.” ‘And where happened ye to bear it?’ 
said I, ‘I heard it,’ said he, with emphasis, ‘ the first 
time it was sung in this kintry.” *Ye couldna do 
that,’ said 1; ‘for Burns himselt sung it in Tarbolton 
the first time it was sung in public.” ‘Ay, did he, 
man, and I sat at his right band,’ quoth the old man. 
1 made some inquiries about several things connect- 
ed with the meetings, which inquiries he answered 
in the following manner: ‘ It was a great treat to see 
and hear Burns that night. There was a number o’ 
us belonging to the Lodge wha had been often meet- 
ing wi’ him and making speeches, and we thought it 
was a pity to see him gaun awa’ without bearing us 
in such a shape as to be sensible vo’ onr greatness, 
We met, and looked out subjects fur our speeches, 
every one taking up his favorite theme. We met 
and rehearsed our pieces to our ain satisfaction. The 
night cam’ when we were to have a farewell meeting 
o’ the Lodge, in honor o’ his gaun awa.’ There were 
about ten o’ us sat that night as if we had been a 
burial. We were sae fu’ 0’ our speeches, we durstna 
open our mouths, for fear some bit o’ them would fi’ 
out. I had repeated mine twice or thrice to mysel’, 
and suppose the rest were doing the same thing We» 
had determined to astonish the bard for ance, so he 
might hae mind o’ us when far frae us. He was late 
in coming that night—a thing uncommon wi’ him. 
He came at last. I never in my lite saw such an 
alteration in onybady. He looked bigger-like than 
usual, and wild-like, His een seemed stern and bis 
cheeks fa’n in. He sat down in the chair, as Master. 
He looked round at us. I thought he louked through 
me, and I lost the grip o’ the beginning o’ my speech, 
and no for the life o’ me could I get it again that 
night. He apologized for being late. He had been 
getting a’ things ready for going abroad. He could 
get to us nosooner. He intended to have said some- 
thing to us, but it had gone from him. He had com- 
posed a song for the occasion, and would sing it. 

* He looked round on us and burst into a song, 
such as I never heard before or since. If ever asang 
was sung it was that ane. O man, when he came to 
the last verse, where he says: 


“**A last request permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a’, 
One round—I ask it wi' a tear— 
To him, the bard that's far awa’."* 


That last sight o’ him will never leave my mind. He 
arose and burst into tears. They werna sham anes. 
It was a queer sight to sae mony men burst out like 
bubbly boys and blubber in spite o’ themsel’s. Soon 
after the song he said he could stay no longer. Wish- 
ing us all well, he took his leave, as we thought, for- 
ever. We sat and looked at each other, full as we 
were wi’ great speeches. Nane o’ them cam’ to the 
light that nicht. The greatness o’ Burns was not un- 
derstood by onybody; but there isa feeling remains 
I wouldna like to part wi.’ I looked on this auld 
man as agreat man. I respected his state of mind, 
and excuse: him for not being pleased wi’ my sing- 
ing, although it was my attempt at it which brought 
out his great speech.”’ 

It may not be uninteresting to publish the song en- 
tire, as it expresses the true feeling of the bard for 
his Lodge, in which he passed so many happy hours: 


Adieu! a heart-warm fond adieu! 
Dear brothers of the mystic tie; 
Ye favor'd, ye enlightened tew. 
Companions of my social joy! 
Tho’ I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing fortune’s sliddery ba’, 
With melting heart and brimful eye, 
I'll mind you still, though far awa’. 


Oft have I met your social band, 
And spent the cheerful festive night; 
Oft, honor’d with supreme command, 
Presided o'er the sons of light; 
And by that hieroglyphic bright, 
Which none but craftsmen ever saw! 
Strong mem'‘ry on my heart shall write 
These happy scenes when far awa’. 


May freedom, harmony an4 love, 
Unite you in the grand design, 
Beneath the Omniscient Eye above, 
The glorious Architect divine! 
That you may keep the unerring line, 
Still rising by the plummet’s law, 
‘Till order bright completely shine, 
Shall be my prayer when far awa’. 


And you,* farewell! whose merits claim, 
Justly, that highest badge to wear! 
Heav'n bless your honor’d noble name, 
To Masonry and Scotia dear! 
A last request, permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a’, 
One round, I ask it with a tear, 
To him,—the Bard that's far awa’. 





* “And you *’—alluding to his successor. It is a pity 
the venerable brother did not name the one ** to Masonry 
and Scotia dear."" What does the bard mean by yearly 
assembling—* When yearly ye assemble a°?"’ It needs 
some antiquarian in Masonry to determine this. 
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It has been beautifully said, the veil which covers 





the face of futurity is woven by the band of mercy. 
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SLIGHTED. 
O, why does the world seem sad to me 
When to others ‘tis fair and bright ? 


And why can I only darkness see 
Where others see only light ? 


O, why does fate seem on me to frown 
When for others her smiles are free ? 

And why is my heart with grief bowed down 
When others are full of glee? 


O, why do I shun the glance of love 
When from others it beams on me? 
And why does my heart refuse to prove 

Words spoken on bended knee ? 


O, why does the name of love giye pain 
When by others ‘tis breathed to me? 

And why can I never trust again, 
Though many swear true to be? 


It is not because the world is ak, 
That its brightness I cannot see; 

It is because not one little spark 
Of light now remains to me. 


It is not because for love I seek 

That my heart is bowed down with care; 
But because I may not, dare not speak 

Of the sorrow resting there. * 


*Tis not because I believe not love 
That its glances I fain would shun; 

But because it has no power to move 
My heart by its gentle tone. 


It is not because on earth I see 
That all faith and all hope is vain; 

But because one was so false to me 
That I ne’er can trust again. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 


No. 2. 





BY W. H. MACY. 





IN AND OUT OVER THE BAR. 


Two whaleships were lying at anchor outside the 
“bar” as the Lydia Ann passed in—one lately ar- 
rived from a long voyage, her rusty sides and rough 
bends nearly naked of copper, with the long grass 
clinging to the bare sheathing, ber stump topmasts 
and general half-dismantled appearance presenting a 
striking contrast to the trim, newly-painted outward- 
bounder, which had just completed her preparations 
for sea, and, with everything aloft in its place, main- 
royal yard crossed, and a full quota of showy, white- 
bottomed boats on the cranes and overbead, was to 
weigh anchor for the Pacific next morning. Loud 
rose the cheerful, measured sound of the hoisting 
song from the gang on board the inward-bound ship, 
as the heavy casks of oil were seen to rise slowly 
trom her hatchway, and were discharged into the 
schooner lashed alongside of her to receive them, 
while another lighter, deeply loaded, had dropped 
astern, and was hoisting her mainsail. 

‘IT thought the ‘ Pandora’ had sailed before this 
time,” said the old skipper, as we passed just out of 
hail of the ships. ‘ They have been a long time fit- 
ting her for sea. I wonder,” said he to his mate, 
‘who that is that has got in since we left. Get the 
glass, and see if you can make out her name when 
we cross her stern.” 

The mate brought an old battered telescope from a 
cleet in the companionway, and, after squinting for 
some time, muttered: 

ss P— her stern isso rusty that hang me if I can 
make out the letters—the name begins with a P; I 
can see that. There’sa T in it, and the last letter 
looks like an H.” 

** Yes, that’s all right,” said the skipper. ‘ That’s 
the old ‘ Plutarch.’ She has been expected some 
time, and has had a long passage home; but she is 
one of the oid Anno Dominy ships, and sails about as 
fast ae you can whip a toad through tar. I was in 
her two v’y’ges myself in my young days, and we 
never could drive more than six knot out of her in a 
gale of wind. She seems to havea foul bottom, too. 
But she has crawled home at last, and she has 
brought a good load of ile, too. She had twenty-one 
hund’ed at last accounts, and that aint to be sneezed 
at, now-a-days.” 

* No, indeed, it aint,” returned his partner. ‘ But 
when was you in the Plutarch? Who had her 
then?” 

** Old Hosea Coffin had her; that’s when she was 
new, and was called a dandy ship at that time. Then 
I steered a boat in her next v’y’ge with ’Bimelech 
Swain—you knew him?” 

“Yes, I remember; that’s when I was in the 
‘Viper,’ on the Brazeel Banks.” 

I could not but look with admiration upon these 
old veterans, who talked about long voyages round 
Cape Horn and on the “‘ Banks” as though they had 
been mere pleasure trips across a harbor and back, 
or any such trifling matter. Two or three years in 
these old fellows’ lives seemed like the same period in 
the history of nations, occupying but a line or two of 
the chronicler. But the vessel was rapidly drawing 
in round ‘‘ Brant Point,” and all my comrades, many 
of whom had not yet fully recovered from sea-sick- 
ness, had mustered on deck to see the low, sandy 
island and the busy little town of Nantucket, which 
now lay fairly before us. Several more whaleships 
were lying at the wharves, some of them dismantled, 
and stripped to a girtline, others partly rigged for 
sea, and. two or three hove down for coppering. This 

was in the summer of 1841, when Nantucket may be 


said to have been in the zenith of its prosperity. 
More new ships were built than in any previous 
season, and the general impression appeared to be 
that the partisan cries of ‘‘two dollars a day and 
roast beef to the laboring man ”’ were to be literally 
fulfilled, and that the price of oil was to reach a 
standard positively fabulous. And so it did—fabu- 
lously low, as every poor whaleman can testify, who 
arrived in 1842-3, and sold his sperm oil for fifty or 
sixty cents a gallon. 

As the sloop warped in alongside the wharf, a 
spruce young man jumped on deck, and, saluting the 
skipper, asked him when he left New York, and, in 
the same breath, how many men he had brought. 
“ Twenty-five,” said the old man. And, having thus 
satisfied himself that the cargo delivered corre- 
sponded with the invoice, he invited us all to come up 
to ‘*the store.’”? Then, mounting into a one-horse 
cart—a sort of green box on two wheels—which stood 
in waiting, he called upon us to “jump up.” We 
jumped up till the box was full of us, standing in 
solid phalanx, and the rest followed, as infantry of 
the rear guard; and thus, the admired of all behold- 
ers, we proceeded up the central or “Straight 
Whart,” and up Main street to the store. The 
spruce young wan informed us that his name was 
Richards, and that he was connected with the estab- 
lishment as a sort of out-door clerk. 

The store of Messrs. Brooks & Co. fronted directly 
on the square or grand plaza of Nantucket. They 
dealt in all kinds of ready-made clothing and dry 
goods, infitting as well as outtitting goods; and the 
store was a grand resort and rendezvous of seafaring 
men. Atthe time of our arrival, it was enlivened 
by the presence of numerous whalemen, of various 
grades in rank, from chief mates of ships, sedate, 
dignified-looking men, dressed in long togs in neat 
style, who sat smoking, comparing notes about mat- 
ters and things, ‘‘ round the other side of land,” and 
re-killing, at a safe distance, many “ forty barrel 
bulls,” which they had years ago slaughtered, at 
imminent peril of life and limb, down to overgrown 
boys, who had made one voyage, aspirants for boat- 
steerers’ berths, who wore fine blue round jackets 
and low-quartered morocco pumps, with a great 
superabundance of ribbon, as was the fashion at that 
period, carried flaming red handkerchiefs either 
awkwardly in their hands or hanging half out at 
their jacket pockets, masticated tobacco in pro- 
digious quantities, and in various ways aped the tar, 
to the great amusement of their elders, who passed 
remarks to each other in confidential tones. 

**Here comes young Folger, rolling down to St. 
Helena, eighteen cloths in the lower studdingsail, 
and no change out of a dollar.” 

** What ship was ke in?” asked another. 

‘In that plum pudd’ner that got in last week— 
what’s her name?” 

* O, that old brig over at the New North Wharf? 
The ‘ Sphynx.’ ” 

‘He wants a bilge pump in each pocket to pump 
the salt out.” 

** Yes—Lot’s wife never was half as salt as some of 
these boys.” 

“‘ They'll outgrow that after they have made two 
or three more voyages, and got the feather-edge 
rubbed off.” 

** Yes, they'll find it isn’t all fun to come and go, 
‘happy go lucky,’ when they have more to think 
about. Well, we’ve all had our thoughtless days.” 
The last speaker had lately married a young wife, 
and was to sail the next morning, mate of the 
Pandora. 

“ Well, Gardner, your time is getting short,” said 
his next neighbor, with a careless laugh, slapping 
him on the back. “I’m sorry for you, boy, but it 
can’t be helped, and I wish you a good voyage,” con- 
tinued the rough sympathizer, a powerful young 
man, who had just arrived second mate of the Plu- 
tarch, and had not yet begun to wear the bronze off 
his face. 

‘* Never mind, Chase; you can blow for a short 
time, but you’ll be travelling the same road soon.” 

**Not this winter,” returned Chase, with a tri- 
umphant shake of the head. ‘“1’ll set my foot down 
on that.” 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” said Gardner. 
bet you’ll be out again this fall.” 

“Not I.” 

** Well, I expect to see you in Talcahuano in the 
spring, and 1’ll put you in mind of this.” 

‘“‘If you see me there as soon as that, I’ll stand 
treat.” 

**T see the old slaver has brought a lot of bran new 
sailors from New York to-day. 1 suppose, Gardner, 
you’ll have the training of some of these young fel- 
lows,” said another. 

‘+ No, not this lot; ours are all on board. 
are to go in the Fortitude and the Arethusa.” 

‘© Well, Grafton’s going in the Arethusa. They’ll 
all find their right places there.” 

‘There’s a fellow will make a slashing midship- 
oarsman,” said one. 

** Yes, and here’s another for a bowman,” replied 
his neighbor, with a glance at me, as I stood within 
ear shot, and overheard this colloquy. 

I bad no chance to hear more at present; for the 
whole party, after their names had been registered, 
were handed over to the tender mercies of the board- 
ing-house keeper, and the procession moved off, in 
straggling order, ‘‘ down under the bank ” to dinner. 

Mr. Loftus, the boarding-master, was an elderly 
gentleman of pompous appearance, who had been 
whaling himself in his younger days, and thought 
himself quite an oracle in his way. He entertained 
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his boarders with many thrilling reminiscences of 
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bis youth, interspersed with sage advice how to con- 
duct themselves so as to get ahead, and rise in their 
profession, as he himself had done, and regretted that 
ill health had prevented him from following it up 
until he got command of a ship, which must inevi- 
tably have been the case inafew more years, He 
informed us that the majority of us would probably 
be shipped the next day in the Arethusa, and we 
might consider ourselves truly fortunate in getting 
this opportunity, as the Arethusa was a new ship, 
with all the modern improvements, and a crack ap- 
pointment, so that we might look upon the voyage 
as already made, before the ship left home. Fur- 
thermore, the ship carried three mainto’gall’nt-sails, 
and had more backstays than any other ship in port, 
which fact, he said, had a material bearing on the 
success of the cruise. All this produced a feeling of 
anxiety in the minds of the newly enlisted to be 
chosen on the roll of the Arethusa rather than to be 
left for the Fortitude and other less desirable ships. 

The next day we were all mustered at the store, 
and introduced, in the aggregate, to the agent of the 
ship, and Captain Upton, the future commander, a 
middle-sized man, all bone and muscle, with keen 
eyes, and a peculiar stride in his gait, which might 
admit of a small wheelbarrow being driven between 
his legs without touching either. He seemed to have 
his own way in the selection of his crew, the agent 
leaving the matter in his hands; and twelve of us 

having been called out, of whom I was flattered to 
find myself one, the rest were left for Captain Wyer, 
of the Fortitude, who, being a young man, just en- 
tering on his first command, was fain to content 
himself with what he could get, in many particulars, 
where Captain Upton would have what he wanted. 
We were catechised, in brief, concerning our nativ- 
ity and previous occupation, and the build and phy- 
sical points of each were looked to, not forgetting the 
eyes, for a sharp-sighted man was a jewel in the 
estimation of the genuine whaling captain. A for- 
midable document lay on the desk, awaiting our 
signatures; and, almost before I knew it, I found 
myself entered on the Arethusa’s articles, with the 
hundred and fiftieth, as blacksmith and green hand. 
Our outfits of “clothing and other necessaries ”’ 
were put into our chests for us at the store; and 
most of us now donned some articles to replace such 
of our clothing as was in a dilapidated condition, 
while the best garments of which we happened to 
stand possessed were still retained in wear. The 
result was an incongruity in the various parts of our 
attire, which occasioned much merriment. Thus, 
one wore a check shirt under the shade of a glossy 
beaver; another a *‘claw-hammer” or dress-coat 
over bright red flannels; while tarpaulin hats sur- 
mounted white shirts and dickeys, and patent 
leather peeped out under voluminous duck trowsers. 
The whalemen criticised us as “ half-Jack half-gen- 
tlemen,” as we took a stroll down the busy wharves, 
to look at the shipping generally, and especially to 
inspect the noble vessel which was to be our future 
home. 

We wound our tortuous way down through a 
labyrinth of old anchors and trypots, spars, timber 
and oil-casks, now diving under a capstan bar, and 
again making a detour to double a long pair of trucks 
or skids, backed up at a tier of oil to parbuckle its 
load on. Weall fell in love with the Arethusa at 
sight, which might, in our case, be termed an illus- 
tration of “love after marriage,” seeing that our 
names were already on her papers. She was indeed 
a fine specimen of naval architecture, and her model 
was much admired at that time, for this was be- 
fore the day of extreme clippers. She was painted 
with the bright waist, a style more in vogue then 
than now, consisting of a broad yellow streak, re- 
lieved by narrow white mouldings or ribbons. She 
appeared to justify all that the boarding-master had 
said of her; and, in the simplicity of our hearts, we 
had no doubt that his enumeration of her main- 
to’gall’nt-s’ls and backstays was perfectly correct. 

It being a holiday afternoon, there was a crowd of 
boys on the wharf, who appeared to me to be quite a 
distinctive class of juveniles, accustomed to consider 
themselves as predestined mariners. Their fathers 
and grandfathers before them had spent the whole 
period of their lives “ round Cape Horn;” their elder 
brothers were even now serving their apprenticeship 
in the same manner, and, as regarded themselves, it 
| Was only a question of time how soon they should 

start. They climbed ratlines like monkeys—little 
fellows of ten or twelve years—and laid out on the 
| yard-arms with the most perfect nonchalance, shout- 
, ing and laughing at our awkward attempts to per- 
form the same feats. They ridiculed us as 
‘ greenies,” and there was no help for it but to take 
it all in good part, and bear with their boyish impu- 
dence as philosophically as might be. Hostile ad- 
vances were useless, for we might as well have 
kicked at the empty air. 

We certainly could not complain of want of atten- 
tion during our stay among these plain-hearted 
people. We could hardly turn a corner but we were 
saluted with the war-cry of some of these embryo 
circumnavigators. ‘See the greenies, come to go 
ileing ;” while the smiles of beauty were extorted by 
our amphibious costumes wherever we strolled about 
town. 

I understood that two of the boys were going with 
us in the ship. Wishing to know something of my 
future shipmates, I made inquiry of the landlord’s 
daughter. Of course she knew them both. One 
was Kelly’s son, who lived away up in Egypt, and 

, the other was Obed B. 
| « And who is Obed Bee?” I asked. 
“ Why, he’s a second cousin of ours.” 











** And does Mr. Bee live in Egypt, too?” 

“ Who?” she asked, with surprise. 

“ Why, Mr. Bee, Obed’s father,” said I, innocently, 

“Mr. Hoeg, you mean,” said she, as soon as she 
could suppress her laughter so as to speak, “I for- 
got to tell you that his name was Obed B. Hoeg. 
No, he don’t live in Egypt; he lives over in Guinea.” 

I was more and more mystified; I thought of Led- 
yard and Mungo Park, and pursued my African re- 
searches by inquiring: 

‘* What part of the world is this where you live— 
Nubia or Abyssinia?” 

“ Neither,” answered the young lady, now fairly 
screaming with laughter. ‘ Why, this is Newtown.” 

“Indeed!” said I. “And have you an ‘ Oldtown,’ 
too?” 

* Not in Nantucket,” she replied; “ that’s on the 
Vineyard.” 

I did not learn, till long afterwards, that the name 
was universally used among the Nantucketers for 
Edgartown. 

But our stay in this quaint old town was short, 
indeed, for the next afternoon we all reported our- 
selves on board, under the fatherly care and escort 
of Messrs. Brooks and Richards; and the Arethusa, 
with only topmasts aloft, and topsail yards crossed, 
dropped out from the wharf, in tow of the “Tele- 
graph” steamer, for her station outside of the bar, 
there to complete rigging and loading for sea. She 
was at this time in charge of a pilot, and a super- 
annuated whaling captain, who, having outlived 
active service, now found employment as chief 
stevedore and temporary captain, in cases where the 
regular officers preferred to pay for “lay days,” and 
remain with their friends till the ship was quite 
ready for sea. 

Directly on getting clear of the wharf, we poor be- 
wildered green hands, whose senses had gone wool- 
gathering amid the confusion of unintelligible orders 
connected with ‘hooking on,” were set to work to 
heel the ship by rousing the chain cables and other 
ponderous articles all on one side, in order to lessen 
her draught of water; and this being accomplished, 
the ship, after rubbing for a few minutes on the flats, 
went over clear, and about dark came to, with both 
anchors ahead, in the berth vacated by the Pandora 
which had gone to sea the day before. 
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AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 


Cricketers in England are becoming quite excited 
over the expected acivent of the “aboriginal black 
eleven” from Australia, whose intended visit we 
have already noticed. The eleven have a rather 
astonishing collection of names, as follows: Bullooky, 
Tiger, Red Cap, Mullagh, Cuzens, King Cole, Dick- 
a-Dick, Peter, Two-Penny, Jim Crow and Lawrence. 
Just before they left Australia, they played a match 
with the Army and Navy Eleven, and scored 237 
runs against 64 by the whites, only one inning having 
been played. Their athletic performances excited 
the admiration of Prince Albert, before whom they 
were displayed. Mullagh jumped five feet seven 
inches running, and Cuzens four feet seven inches 
standing. Dick-a-Dick threw a cricket ball one 
hundred and seventeen yards, and then allowed 
numerous expert throwers to pelt him with cricket 
balls from a distance of twenty yards, defending him- 
self with a small shield with great dexterity. There 
is probably no club in England that is able to send 
out an eleven that can meet and beat these savages. 





CONSISTENCY. 


The world talks much of consistency, without ap- 
pearing to care about it—to understand what sort 
of consistency is really desirable. That a man 
should always retain the same opinion—that he 
should shut his eyes and his ears, learn nothing, 
obstinately adhere to his first conceptions—no one 
who loves and properly appreciates the value of 
truth and knowledge could possibly desire. One of 
the most powerful obstructions to the advancement 
of knowledge is the too great readiness with which 
mankind make up their minds, shut up the book of 
experience, and rest contented with what they have 
seen. They who seek truth with fervor are ever 
open to new evidence—ever ready to re-consider, re- 
investigate the opinions they hold. They deem none 
irrevocably fixed. They are tolerant of new views, 
and explore with candor the grounds on which they 
are supported. 
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AN INGENIOUS BLACK MAN. 

The New Orleans Crescent tells the following: 
The old black man, Harry Cook, whose humble man- 
ners and singular and comprehensive invention at- 
tracted the attention of so many visitors at the State 
Fair, has left his model on exhibition in the Masonic 
Hall. Though rudely shaped out of the commonest 
material, with an ordinary jack-knife, the model ex- 
hibits a wonderful concentration of power and space, 
and if closely scrutinized by practical and educated 
machinists, could probably be adapted to very useful 
and labor-saving principles. It combines within it- 
self a saw-mill, rice and grist mill, grindstone turn- 
ing and hull fanner, and alongside of the machine is 
@ contrivance intended for hoisting saw logs, and re- 
turning them in planks and other sawed timber. 
These multifarious functions are all set in motion by 
the simple turning of a crank, and it is really curious 
to observe the complicated movements of the ma- 
chine when started. 





Submission is the footprint of faith in the pathway 
of sorrow. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE’S PRAYER. 


nanan 


BY MRS. 0. 0. HATHAWAY. 


rower 


Father! for him I pray, 
Who quaffeth at its fount life’s red and sparkling wine, 
Whose youth's fair chart is mapped in many a suniit line, 
The soft, rich hues of which blend with each thought of 
mine,— 
O, guard his onward way! 


And lead him by thine hand 
Across the bright yet dangerous pass that lies between 
Youth's sunny, spring-touched hills and manhood's sum- 
mer sheen; 
Nor let him fall ‘mong thieves, that lurk and wait between 
The spring and summer land. 


And when, the summit won, 
And manhood’s years, like stars of honor, gild his crest, 
The memory of the past he foldeth to his br ast, 
As mothers hold their sinless babes in fond luve prest, 
| Yet leave him not alone. 


Not yet let go his hand, 
But hold him firmly up by thine, so sure and strong; 
He may not stand alone so many foes among; 
He yet may fall, without thine aid the way along, 
When most he thinks to stand. 


And when the harvest broad 
Lies on the golden hills in rich profusion fair, 
And fields of burnished grain invite the reapers there, 
May all the years in which he leaned upon thy care 
Show their immortal fruit, in life’s soft sunset air, 

To ied end sight, O God! 
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The Hollingford Mystery. 
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BY CAROLINE LE BOND. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE winter was passing away 
at this time, and sprirg days 
were beginning toshine. 1 welk- 
ed out of my bedroom into the 
bright March world, and saw 
the primroses laughing in the 
hollows. I thought my hewit 
broke outright when 1 bearu 
the first lark begin to sing. Ai- 
ter that things went still further 
wrong. Jobn came to take we 
out tor a drive one day, and I 
would not go. I could not go. 
And the Tyrrells were staying 
at the ball. 

Whether it was that Rachel 
shunned me of her own wish, or 
because she saw that I had learned to despise her, I 
do not know; but we kept apart. My poor soul was 
quite adrift. Anguish for the past, disgust at tie 
present, terror of the future, all weighed on it. if I 
had known of any convent of saintly nuns, suck as | 
had read of in poems and legends, who tovk tie 
weary in at their door, and healed the sick, who 
would have preached to me, prayed with me, let me 
sit at their feet and weep at their knees, till I had 
struggled through this dark phase of lite, 1 would 
have got up and fled to them in the night, and left 
no trace behind me. 

I hated to stay at the hall, and yet I stayed. Mr. 
Hill—kind heart!—said he would bar the gates, and 
set on the dogs if I attempted to move. He and his 
wife both fancied at this time to make a pet of ne. I 
had been ill at their house. They would warrant to 
make the time pleasant. Sothe Tyrrells were bid- 
den to come and stay a month. Grace Tyrrell arriv- 
ed with her high spirits, her frivolity, her odor of 
the world, took me in her hands, and placed herself 
at once between me ani Rachel. She tound me weak, 
irritable, woe-begone. She questioned, petted, coax- 
ed. Partly through curiosity, and partly through 
good-nature, she tried to win my confidence, and in 
an evil hour I told ber all my trouble. 1 listened to 
her censure, scofts, counsels, and my heart turned 
to steel »gainst John. 

She was older than I by five or six years. I was 
as good as a little, simple babe, she said, but she, she 
knew the world. It was only in story-books, or by 
younglings like me that lovers were expected to be 
true. Miss Leonard was an “old flame,” and it all 
that was said might be true, would be heiress of 
Hillsbro’, Yes, yes, she knew I did not blaze out. I 
had nade myself a hero, as simple hearts do, but my 
idol was clay all the same. Wealth and power would 
do tor John Hollingford what bis father’s misconduct 
had undone. It was utter silliness, my abasirg my- 
self, saying that Rachel Leonard was more lovable 
than I. Her rich expectations were her superior 
charm. O me! how people will talk, just to be 
thought knowing, just to be thought wise, just to 
dazzle, and to create an excitement for the hour. 

1 do think Grace Tyrrell loved me after her own 
fashion, and she thought I had been hardly used; 
but the sympathy that she gave me was a weak sym- 
pathy that loved to spend itself in words, that was 
curious to sift out the matter of my grief, that laid 
little wiles to prove the judgment she had given me 
true. She had watched tiem (Rachel and John), she 
said, and John’s manner was not the manner of a 
lover, though he affected it as much as he could. He 
was trying to bind her with promises, but she would 
not be bound. Yes, she, Grace, had watched them, 





and would watch them. Every night che brought 
me into her room. and detailed her observations of 
the day, and pitied, and petted, and caressed her 
poor darling. I was weak in bheslth, and unutter- 
ably lonely and sad, and I clung to her protection 
and kindness. But instinctively I distrusted her 
judgment. I disliked her coarse views of things, 
and followed her counsels doubtingly. 

I bave not described ber to you yet, my children. 
Imegine, then, a showy, frivolous-looking, blonde 
young woman, fond of pretty feathers, and flowers, 
and gay colors; pretty enough in ber way, good- 
humored and talkative, 

I thought, then, that I had every reason to be 
grateful to her, and I blamed myself for not loving 
ber spontaneously, as I had loved, as 1 still fought 
against loving Rachel. I think now that I bad no 
reason to be grateful to her. If sbe bad not been al- 
ways by my side, so faithful, so watchful, so never- 
failing with her worldly lesson, I think 1 should have 
found a way out of the darkness of my trouble. 1 
think I should have softened a little when Rachel 
met mei n the gallery, twined her soft arm round 
my neck, and asked me why we two should be so 
estranged. I think I should have wept when John 
took my hand between his two, and asked me, in 
God’s name, to tell him why I had grown go altered. 
But I was blind, deaf and duub to their advances. 
Their reproaches were meaningless, their caresses 
treacherous, aud I would bave none of them. I 
would stand where they the selves had placed me, 
but 1 would draw no nearer to set their consciences 
at rest. And then there was Captain Tyrrell at the 
hall. 

Why did Grace Tyrrell want me to marry her 
brother? Ido not know, unless because she liked 
me, tor she was fond of him ; unless because my sub- 
stantial dowry would be of use to the needy man of 
fashion. I had heard before that he had made two 
unsuccessful atterpts to marry an beiress. I was 
not an beiress, but the hand that [ should give toa 
husband would lie pretty well filled. At all events, 
he wasever by wy side, and Grace (I am now sure) 
helped him to contrive that it should be so. I did 
not like him, I never had liked him. Before I had 

come to Hillsbro’ he had wearied me with compli- 
ments and attentions. When he bad visited me at 
the farm, elegant as be waz, I bad contrasted him 
unfavorably with the absent ** ploughman,”’ wonder- 
ing that language had only provided one word, 
“man,” by which to designate two creatures so dif- 
ferent. He was the same now that he had been then; 
but I, who had soared to things higher, had fallen. 
Any one was vseful to talk to, to walk with, to drive 
with, so that time might }ass; any noise, any bus- 
tle, that would keep me from thinking, was grateful. 
So I tolerated the attention of Captain Tyrrell, and 
he and Grace hemmed me in between them. Rachel 
looked on in silence, sometimes with contempt, some- 
times with wondering pity. John kept further and 
further aloof, and his face got darker, and sadder, 
aud sterner tome. And this it was that bewildered 
and chafed me more than anything I had suffered 
yet. Why, since he had turned his back upon me, 
would he keep constantly looking over his shoulder? 
And, Ome! how Grace did whisper; and bow her 
whispers tired me with pride, while the contidence 
I had foolishly given her daily wore.away my wo- 
manly self-respect. 

My children, you will wonder why I did not behave 
heroically under this trial. You despise a heroine 
who is subject to the most common faults and fuil- 
ings. The old woman now can look back, and mark 
out a better course of conduct for the girl. But the 
girl is gone—the past is past, the life is lived. I was 
full of the humors and delusions of nineteen years, 
and I saw the glory and delight of my youth wreck- 
ed. Existence was merely inextricable confusion in 
thedark. 1 rever dreamed ofa path appearing, cfa 
return of sunshine, of a story like this to be afler- 
wards told. 

Rachel’s conduct was variable, and strange to me 
at this time. She kept aloof from me, as I have tuld 
you, louking on at my poor little trantic efforis to be 
careless with a grand contempt. She watcbed me 
as closely as Grace watched her; but one day, I know 
not how it happened, some word of jealous misery 
escaped me, and Rachel grew very white and silent, 
and there was a long pause of days before either of 
them addressed the otber again; but Rachel’s look 
and manner was altered to me from that moment. 
A long, tender, wisttul gaze followed me about. She 
aid not venture to dispute Grace Tyrrell’s possession 
of me, but it made her uneasy. She was observant 
and sad, patient and kind, while my manner to her 
ws otten irritable and repellant. 

One night she stole int» my room when I was 
sinking to sleep, and bent over me in ny bed. ‘My 
darling, my sister!” she raid, “let me put my arms 
around you. O, why will you always turn away 
from me?” 

I did not answer, except by moving my face shud- 
deringly aside. 

“Margery,” she whispered again, ‘‘ tell me why you 
have turned azainst me and John Hollingford?” 

“You and John,” said I, opening my eyes and 
looking at her. ‘Yes, that is it. You and John. 
Dear me;am I not grateful to you both? How odd!” 

‘* Margery, shall I swear that you have no reason 
to be jealous of me?” 

“*©O no, Rachel,” I said; ‘don’t swear. Go away 
and be happy, a8 I am, and sleep soundly.” 

She moved away a step or two, but came back, 
hesitatingly. 

“ Margery,” said she, ‘‘I want to tell you—if you 





will listen to me—I have a great trouble.” 





"Have you 2” said 6. “To think of any one hay- 
ing a trouble in this world! I can’t believe it.” 

* But, Margery,” she sai’, putting her hands on 
my shoulders, and looking down at me, “l bavea 
secret, and J came here tu tell it to you, and you wuet | 
listen, for it concerns you.” 

** Does it?” said 1; “then you had better not trust 
me with your secret, Rachel. It) ink I havea wild - 
beast chained up in me somewhere, and it might do | 
you harm. I advise you not to bave anything to do | 
with me. Good-niyht.” 

“Ah,” said she, bitterly, turning away, ‘‘ was ever | 
any one so changed in 80 short atime! This is M iss | 
Tyrrell’s doing. She is a spy upon me, and yet I | 
defy her to know anything about me. She has filled 
you with her own cruel prejudice.” 

“Do not say anything against the Tyrrells in my 
hearing,” I said. ‘They are the dearest friends I 
have.” 

** If that be true,” answered Rachel, thoughtfully, 
“*] have nothing more tosay. The tbing that [| was 
going to tell you does not concern you, and I have 
been spared a humiliation tur the present. When 
you know all, you cen cry out against me with the 
rest. Remember,” she added distinctly, with proud 
bitterness, ‘1 give you full permission.” 

She turned away and moved across the room; she 
stopped before the dying fire, standing above it, aud 
lovking down into it. I saw her dark figure between 
me and the tadirg glare, her head lowered on her 
breast, ber arms Langing dejectedly by her side. She 
tused there a few minutes, and then went noiseless- 
ly out of the room. 


CHAPTER X. 

EARLY summer was already upon the land, flowers 
were blooming, and the reign of sunshine bad begun, 
The cuckoo haunted the hall gardens, rabbits basked 
in the glades, and the woods were alive with singing 
birds. 

A little thing happened which surprised me. A 
troop of us were riding one day along the moor, and 
by the outskirts of the road, I, being foremost, espied 
two figures at a distance among tlie trees, and recog- 
nizing the girls trom the farm, I pressed on and 
came on them unawares, where they were down on 
their knees, gathering nusses out of the grass. Mop- 
sie was on By neck in @ moment, but Jane was a 
little shy. I had to coax her to be frank. 

She thought I must be changed, she said, I stayed 
away 80 long. If1 cared for them any more, I would 
have come to see them. Mother was net very well, 
and John, wben at home, was dull. He tretted about 
something. Did I not know what it was about? 

** Whether I come or stay, you must believe in me, 
Jane,” said 1; ‘I am not one of those that change. 
I will go back with you now, and see° your mother. 
Here are the rest of our party coming; we will meet 
them, and tell them what I am going to do.” ‘That 
is Miss Leonard,” I added, seeing Rachel riding fure- 
most. ‘Are you not curious to see her?” 

Jane said “yes,” and walked on beside me, huld- 
ing my whip. 

The sun was in Rachel’s face till she passed into 
the shade right before us. She raised her eyes then 
and looked at vs, started violently, gave ber reins a 
sudden, wild pluck; the horse reared, plunged and 
flung her. I screamed and sprang to the ground, 
but Jane stood immovable, looking at Rachel where 
she lay, staring at her with a face which had changed 
trom glowing red to white. I pushed her aside to 
reach Rachel. She turned quickly round, and, with 
out a word, began walking rapidly towards home. 
She passed out of sight, without once looking back. 
It all occurred in a minute. 

The other riderscameup. Rachel was not injured, 
only a little bruised and faint. She was too nervous 
to remount. Our party rode home, and I sat with 
Rachel on the grass till a servant came with a pony 
carriage. The man took our horses, and I drove 
Rachel bome. She cried hysterically all the time 
while we waited in the wood. I did not see any 
more of Jane, and, of course, I did not pay my pru- 
posed visit to ber mother. Rachel did not attempt to 
explain the cause of her accident, and I did not ask 
her anything about it. I remembered Jane’s face, 
aud I puzzled over her strange duct in sil 
It was impossible not to think that she had beheld in 
Rachel some cne whom she had not expected, and 
was not well pleased tosee. Yet this young girl had 
been a chiid when she had come to Hillsbro’, and she 
had not known Rachel by name. My head ached 
distresstully over the puzzle, but I could make noth- 
ing of it. Jane was an odd girl; she had conceived 
@ prejudice against Miss Leonard, and had taken a 
whimsically rude way of showing it. This was all 
the conclusion I could come to on the subject. 

One evening we had a dinner party, and a good 
many young people being present, we danced a little. 
I danced more gayly than the rest, four my beart was 
unusually sore. Grace Tyrrell had told me that day 
that she purposed leaving the hall next week, and 
had pressed me to go with her to London. 1 thought 
I had better go, yet I had refused her. I knew I 
must leave Hillsbro’, yet I shrank from the great 
effort of tearing myself away. Here I had been loved 
and happy; the trees and the moors knew it; even 
the strange “aces of the country people passing on the 





| roads bad seemed to be in my secret, and had played 


their simple part in my dream. I felt that, once gone, 
I could never return, and I must first bave an expla- 
nation with John, and put an end to our engage- 
ment. Yet how to seek him fur such a purpose? I 
had kept at such & distance from him lately that it 
seemed impossible. I felt that he would be relieved 
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, by my abrerce, and giad of his release, but ny own 
woe was pressed upon me, I feared to make a fool 
of myself it he was kind as of old, when we sail 
, good-hy, 

So I was dancing with the rest,and Captain Tyrrell 
was my partoer. We were very merry. Grace was 
playing for us, and looked approvingly over her 
shoulders. Jobn bad been with us at dinner, but 1 
bad Jest sight of Lim, and as Tdid not see Rachel 
either, my fancy saw them walking in the moonlight 
without, For it waea warm evening, the windows 
were open, the stars bright, and people went in and 
out at their pleasure. The flowers smelt sweetly in 
the dew, and the nizitingales were stinging. There 
was a game of bide and seek on the lawn, and «hen 
the sbricke and laughter were subsiiit g, some one 
began to sing witbin, Rachel, entertuining the old 
ladies and gentlemen, and the rovers flocking round 
the windows to listen. I had sauntered with Captain 
Tyrrell into a grove to hear a nig! tirgale, and 1 was 
weary to death of his company. He was trying to 
make me promise to go to London, 

*O, let it rest,” I said. ‘‘We will talk about it 
to-morrow. Let us be merry to-night. We will 
play hide and seek again!” And I darted suddenly 
among the trees, and lay close behind a great ouk. 

My equire lst me; I heard him go past, plunging 
throngh the underwood, and swearing a little. Llay 
still till he had given up the search and gone towards 
the house, and then, like the silly lamb in the spell- 
ing-book story, I came forth in the woonlight, and if 
I did not skip and frisk about with delight, I at least 
enjoyed mnysei? after the only dismal fashion 1 could 
command, Captain Tyrrell was to me, in those days, 
@ veritable old man of the sea, 1 could not get rid of 
him, and sometinies 1 thought, in my most despair- 
ing moods, that it was going to be my lot to carry 
him on my shoulders for the remainder of my life. 

I was walking slowly, musing ruefully, when I saw 
a@ figure wivancing’ to meet me on the path. I saw 
at a glance that it was John Hollingford. The time 
had been when I would have flown gia!ly to meet 
him, linked my arm in his, and seized the opportu- 
nity for one of our old talks about pleasant fancies 
Bat this was not the triend I had known, nor was I 
any longer the simple girl who could open her heart 
to trust, and delight in shining dreams. The pleas- 
ant fancies had been proved cheats, the stars tad 
fallen. I no longer looked up at the sky, but down 
to the ground. For a moment I shrank back, and 
would have hidden, but then I thought bitterly, 
what does it matter? Unpleasant words must be 
said between us, sooner or later. A very few would 
suftice. Better they were said at ovce. 

“Margery,” said John, “people are looking for 
you, and talking about you. I have come to fetch 
you to the house. To tell the truth, I am glad of the 
opportunity of saying something which has been long 
upon my mind. Will you bear with me a tew 
minutes?” 

Yer,” I said, “certainly.” And I tossed little 
pieces of twig over wiy shoulder, and prepared wy- 
self to listen. O, my dears, bow detiant women will 
be, just for the tear of being pitied! 

* You must know very well,” he continued, “* what 
lam going tosay. 1 have aright to ask you for an 
explanation of your conduct for the past few weeks. 
People are coupling your name with that of Captuin 
Tyrrell, and with good reason. You are so changed 
that [ scarcely see a trace of the Maryery | once 
knew. Child, if you repent of the promise you bave 
given me, tell me now, and I will set you free! I 
rewember the circumstances under which that 
promise was given. You, perhaps, exaggerated your 
own feelings; you have since renewed your acquain- 
tance with the people and ways of life that suii. you 
best. I will try not to blame you. Speak out at 
once, and do not think of me.”’ 

The truthful ring of feeling and reproach in his 
voice startled my ears, and set my heart strugpling 
for liberty to give an honest response to tbis appeal. 
A few simple words would have been enough, but the 
recollection of all that 1 knew came back too quickly, 
The conviction of his insincerity and i: jasiice sud- 
denly bewildered me with anger, keen in proportion 
to the desolction I bad suffered. 

** Sir,” said I (we said “sir” for politeness in those 
days, my dear), Joftily, coldly, and in utter despair, 
“IT will take you at your word. Let the promise be- 
tween us be broken from this moment!” 

He heaved a great sigh of relief, I thonght, and 
being near the house, we parted with much polite- 
ness. Thus we put an end toour engagement. - Holy 
and indestructib!e I had believed it to be; but then I 
was an ignorant little fool. People shake hands and 
say good-by every day, and never dream of being so 
mad as to spoil to-morrow with tears. As for me, I 
did not wait for to-morrow. That night was piteous 
with the rain of my grief. But Grace was at hand to 
comfort, to counsel, to instruct, which she did with 
her own peculiar figures of speech. 

‘* You are @ brave little thing!” she said. “I am 
glad you had <yirit to act on the first notice to quit 
It would have been so much more humiliating to 
have waited for a forcible ejectment.” And I prom- 
ised to accompany her to London. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. HILt had a pretty little bedizened boudoir, 
blue silk hangings elegantly festooned with bird- 
cages; couches and divans for its mistress’s dogs and 
cats, with a spare seat for a friend who might ven- 
ture in at any time for a dish of private chit-chat 
with the lady of thehall. Into this apartment I was 
confidentially drawn by Mrs. Hill on the morning 
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TSS FLAG OF CUS ONION. 











atter my moonlight conversation with John, as with | 


heavy eyes and hectic cheeks, but wit a saucy 
tongue in reserve, specially sharpened, and a chin 


held at the extreme angle of self complacency, and | 


no toleration of interference from others, | was sail- 
ing majestically down stairs to put my melancholy 
finger as usual into the pie of the pleasures and pas- 
times of the day. 

“Come in, my dear,” she said, mysteriously, with 
her finger to her lip, nodding her little fat face good- 


humoredly at me, and making all her little curls; 


myself, till the latch of the little green door clicked, 
and who should come hieing along the ;ath but 
Rachel, her white evening dres& tucked to one side, 
and a watering-pot in her hand. She hal a tavorite 
corner in this garden, which it was her pleasure to 
tend with her own hands. The sun was down, and 


| the plants were thirsting. Rachel was kind to all— 


kind to the daisies and me, kind to John, kind to her 
betrothed, Arthur Noble (1 had not tailed to pick up 
the nanie), who was coming this evening to surprise 
her. When and in what corner would the kindness 


shake. “I think you are a very safe person, my | end and cruelty begin? Watching, through a rent 


ove, and, besides, so fond of Rachel. 


and a secret is a thing that I never could endure for 
wny length of time without bringing on hysterics. 
You are not fond of my darlings, I kuow. There, we 
will send away the noisiest.” 

And Mrs. Hill bereupon tumbled some half-dozen 
Sufty bodies out of the window, on to the veranda be- 
low, and stood for the next few moments wagging 
her head and cequeting down at the ill-tempered 
looking brutes, wh» whined and scowlei their resent- 


ment of the disrespectful treatment they had re- | 


ceived. 

“Ho, my beauties! run, skip, jump!” cried the 
lady, throwing up her little fat arms. And the dogs, 
rolling their bodies away into the sun at last, her at- 
tention returned to me. 

**] must first tell you, my love,” sail she, drawing 
a letter trom her pocket, and smoothing it open on 
her knee, ‘‘I must first confide to you, in strict 
secrecy, that our dear Rachel is engaged to be 
married.” 

Here the ecstatic fury of the singing-birds reached 
such a deafening climax that their mistress was 
obliged to pause in her communication, and to go 
round the room dropping extinguishers of silk and 
wuslin over the cages. ‘* When the pie was opened 
the birds began to sing,” thought I, the pie being Mrs. 
Hili’s budget; and I had also time to consider that 
John must have sat up very late last night, or risen 
very early this morning, to have matters already so 
very happily matured. “I wonder if Grace would 
mind travelling a day sooner than she named,” was 
the third thought that went whizzing through my 
head before Mrs. Hill could proceed any further with 
the news that she bad in store for me. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hill, ‘it is true that we are des- 
tined to louse her, and it is very kind and sympa- 
thizing of you, my dear, to Jook so miserable. You 
can readily imagine how I shall suffer—I, who have 
loved that girl far more than if I had been ten times 
over her mother.” And the lady wiped her eyes. 
“I told you, my dear, that the matter is a secret. 
Old Sir Arthur wants his son to marry another lady, 
and Arthur Noble cannot marry without bis father’s 
consent. But,in the mean time, the children are 
engaged, hoping for better days. And now there isa 
letter trom the dear fellow, saying he will be here 
this evening. Only I am not to tell Rachel, as he 
wants to surprise her. You will keep my counsel, 
Miss Dacre?” 

1 murmured, “O, certainly!’ but the things in the 
room were swimming about strangely, and my wits 
were astray. 

*‘ And do you know, my dear (I feel I can trust you 

thoroughly), do you know, | am exceedingly glad of 
this, fur many reasons. J have noticed poor young 
Hollingford. Rachel is an attractive creature, and I 
fear a little inconsiderate. But the queen of beauty 
must be excused, my dear—and she is a queen, our 
Rachel. Wecannot help the moths getting round 
the candle, can we?” 
’. Atter this I courtseyed, and made my escape as 
quickly as possible. ‘Poor young Hollingford! O 
John, John! why have you brought yourself so low 
as this?” I cried, across the wood to the farm 
chimneys. 

My children, there is a rambling old garden at the 
back of the hall, a spot which the sun never leaves. 
Wild tangles of shadow fall now as then on the paths, 
from the gnarled branches of moss-eaten apple-trees. 
In the season of fruit, blushing peaches and plums, 
yellow and transparent as honey, hung from its 
lichen-covered walls. Raspberry brambles, borne 
out of their ranks by the weight of their crimson 
berries, strayed across the path. There were bee- 
hives ranged against the fiery creeper on the far-end 
wall, and the booming of the bees made a drowsy at- 
mosphere in the place. This, together with the odor 
of stocks and wall-flowers, was deliciously perceived 
as soon as your band lifted the latch of the little 
green door, and regrettully missed when you closed 
it behind you. 

You know it, my children. I need not tell you 
that it is a homely retreat compared with the other 
gardens near, céstly, curious and prim, where the 
beds are like enormous bouquets dropped on the 
grass, and the complexion of every flower is suited 
with that of its neighbor. But this old garden was 
always a favorite, for its unfailing sunshine, its mur- 
muring repose, and the refreshing fragrance of its 
old-fashioned odors. 

Well, my dears, all day long I stayed in my room, 
fighting a battle of sorrow and passion, and when 
evening caine, I stood at the window and saw the 
sufi go down behind the trees of the old garden. 1 
bethought mé of its soothing sights and sounds, and 
fled away to it, as toasanctuary. There is an arbor 
under the wall, in the midst of a bed of lilies. I hid 
myself there, and looked out on the lily-cups brim- 
ming with sunset light, on the diving up and down 
of the birds, on the little golden clouds transfixed in 
the glory of the heavens. 

Not a soul breathed within the four high walls but 


I would not, 
trouble you with my news only that it is a secret, | flitting and swaying in the after-glory of the sunset, : 








| 





screen of tangled flowers, the fair, shapely figure 


I wondered about it all. How would she act when 


her other lover arrivel? Would she turn her face, ; 
in which lived such pathetic trutb, first on one, and | 


then on the other? Wout!d she, for a time, givea’ 
hand in the dark to each, lacking courage to fling 
love forever over her s.oulder, and declare at once 
for the world? Would she honestly dismiss John, 
confessing that she had chosen her path? or would 
sie bravely destroy that which was unholy, and give 
her hand to him before the world? Contemplating 
this possibility, I felt my heart swell with something 
that was not selfishness; and I built a palace in the 
air for John. 

Having done so, I heard the garden door click 
again, and starting, looked, expecting to see John 
coming in to take p ssession of his palace on the in- 
stant. A man cawe in, but he was a stranger. He 
took first one path, and then another, and glanced H 
about him with eyes unused to the place. Here, . 
then, was Arthur Noble, arrived. He passed along | 
the path below the lily-bed, and I saw him well. He 
was a fine-lovking fellow, sunburnt, like one who 
had seen foreign service, and handsome—pbhysically 
handsomer than John, I could see, with more of the 
dash of gallantry and air of the grand gentleman, 
but with less of that something I have hinted at be- 
fore, soul-spirituality—what shall I call it, my dears, 
to escape being smiled at? You have known Juhn 
Hollingford, and you will recognize the charm that I 
mean, something that—sick, or afflicted, or dis- 
figured, or aged—mvst always make him lovable, 
and attract the pure of heart to his side. 

Well, Arthur Noble was of a different stamp. How 
he would have looked wut of the sunshine of pris- 
perity, 1do not know; but he seemed made to be 
gilt by it from head to foot. He had a pleasant face, | 
sunny and frank, a hizgh-bred, masterful air, and an 
amiable, courtly manner. Physically, he had all the 
fine points of a Saxon hero—fair bair, blue eyes, pow- 
erfulframe. Yet, gay, and debonnair, and happy as 
he looked, I pitied him a little, going past to find 
Rachel. A little, not a great deal, for I judged him 
(wrongly, as it afterwards proved,) to be one who 
would love lightly, and be easily consoled by a world 
whose darling he must be. 

I saw their meeting, and John’s aerial palace 
crumbled away into dust. There was no mistakiug 
Rachel’s face, the glow that transfigured it when she 
turned, by chance, and saw the figure advancing to- ; 
wards her. Ste sprang tu meet him with hands ex- | 
tended, gown tucked aside as it was, and visibly fly- 
ing feet; ana he, striding on, opened his arms to re- 
ceive her, like a true knight embracing his bride. 

* And what about John?” I said, angrily, as I 
watched the two walking up and down between the 
roses, talking as eagerly and joyously as if they had 
just received a charter fur perpetual happiness. 

That was a dull evening for some of us at the hall. 
Rachel and her betrothed sat apart, and talked. 
Grace played chess with Mr. Hill, and, to escape 
from Captain Tyrrell, | kept close to Mrs. Hill. 

‘lam quitein a dilemma, my dear,” she whispered 
tome. ‘There is young Hollingford, who has been 
coming about the hall so much, and will be coming 
about. And then here is Arthur Noble; and you 
know, my dear, or perhaps you do not know, that 
there has been a deadly feud between their fathers. 
They were once friends; but poor Mr. Hollingford— 
you know all about him—and Sir Arthur Noble was 
a heavy loser. Sir Arthur is very vindictive, I must 
say. Ido not think his son is of the same temper, 
but it might be unpleasant, their meeting. Mr. Hill, 
who is quite bewitched about young Holliugford, will 
say, ‘Pooh, pooh! let the lads meet, and be friends ;’ 
but I am not at all so sure that. there will not be an 
awkwardness. I declare, 1 am quite at my wits’ 
end.’’ 

I professed myself unable to give advice on this 
subject; and, indeed, I felt that I ought now to re- 
gard myself as a dying person, who had no further 
concern with the interests and people around me. I 
saw areason why John Hollingford and Mr. Noble 
were not likely to be friends, even if their fathers 
had been brothers. And the little lady’s petty 
grievance worried me. And all things troubled me, 
for in three days [ was to leave Hillsbro’ four London, 
with the Tyrrells. 





CHAPTER XII. 


The next morning I set off for a solitary walk to 
the fara. I was going to ask of Mrs Hollingford 
formal permission for my visit to Loudon, and to say 
good by to her and the girls. I cried sadly to my- 
self, walking over the happy moor and through the 
wood. I felt unutterably lonely and woe-begone. I 
was going to part trom my only friends, and the sep- 
aration was at hand. I knew that Mrs. Hollingford 
would blame me, and I felt it hardly worth my while 
to defend myself. I had quarrelled with John, and 





broken our engagement. I was going to London ! 
with gayer friends. Everything was against me; all | 


the wrong seemed mine. 1 knew that the dear old 
jady would say little, only look sad and disappointed, 
thinking in ber heart that things were turning out 
as she bad prophesied; would give me fuil permis- 
sion to go where I pleased, and do what 1 pleased ; 
would kiss and bless me; and then I should have 
the wide world before me. 

It was a radiant May day. A saint bas said that 
* peace is the tranquillity of order ;’? and such a peace 
brocded over the happy farm as I crossed its sunny 
meado-s, heard the bleating of its lambs, the lowing 
of its kine, met its laborers coming and going. An 
idler was piping somewhere in the ficlds, the rooks 
were cawing, the leaves on the boughs just winked 
in the breez», the ball door lay open, as usual. I did 
not see a soul about, and I walked in, without sum- 
moning any one. I opened the parlor door; the 
place smelt of May and myrtle, and there were fresh 
roses in the jars, but there was no one there. No 
one in the kitchen, dairy, still-room; the maids were 
abroad this glorious noon. I went up stairs, looking 
for a face in vain till I came to our scboolroom. 
There was Jane alone, sitting at the table over some 
books, her bead between her hands, her hair thrust 
back from her face, looking older, and paler, and 
thinner since I had seen her—a stern, sad -looking 
young student, with her back to the sun that burned 
upon the lattice. : 4 

Her face turned scarlet when she saw me, and 
then became paler than before. Ste gave me her 
hand coldly, as if she would rather have held it by 
her side. Her mother was out, she said; had gone 
to visit at a poor house, where there was deat and 
trouble, and would not be home till evening. Mepsie 
had taken the dogs fora ramble. Then we both sat 
down, and were silent, and Jane’s eyes wandered 
over everything in the room, but would not meet 
mine. 

“Tam going to London, Jane,” I said “and I 
came to bid you good-by.” 

*T know,” she said; ‘John told me.” And she 
blushed again fiercely. ‘‘I am very glad. I have 
thought, for a long time, that London was the place 
that would suit you best. I knew you would svon 
tire of the farm.” 

“T have not tired of the farm,” I said, “ but the 
farm has tired of me.” 

She glanced up, amazed, then smiled bitterly, and 
turned her head aside, without speaking, as if such 
utter nonsense could not be thought worthy. of an 
answer. 

“ However,” I added, “ I did not come here to talk 
about that—” 

“No,” she interrupted, hastily, “it is not worth 
your while to make any pretence to me. Wedo not 
expect to have friends; we never thought of it till 
you came. In time, we shall get used to the curse 
our father left upon us.” 

* Jane, Jane,” I said, angrily, “ how can you be so 
wicked?” 


‘How can I help being wicked?” she asked. ‘TI : 


heard that it was prophesied of us that we should all 
turn out badly, because ill-cunduct runs in the 
blood.” 

** You do not deserve to have such a mother,” I 
said. . 

“OQ, my mother!” she said, in an altered tone. 
*‘ But she has given «ll ber sweetness to Mopsie, and 
—to John,” she added, with an effort, a tear starting 
ip bereye. ‘But I am my father’s danghter. She 
would cure me, too, if she knew of my badness; but 
she is asaint, and thinks no evil. I work hard at 
my books, and she calls me a good, industrivus girl. 
I will never pour out my bitterness on her. If my 
father were here, I would let him know what he has 
done.” 

The hopeless hardness of her young voice smote 
me with pain, but I could think of nothing to say to 
her. I felt that she thought I had been false to 
John, and that her sympathy for him had stirred all 
the latent bitterness of her nature. 

** And how is the young Jady at the hall?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

**Do you mean Miss Leonard?” I said. 

*O yes—Miss Leonard,” said Jane, dropping her 
eyes on the floor, with a strange look. 

“Very well,” I answered, thinking of the jubilee 
that was going on at the hall. 

“There is more wickedness in the world than 
mine,” said Jane, stil frowning at the carpet. 
‘She is false, and you are false—every one is false. 
I only know of two grand souls in the world—my 
mother and John. But the wicked ones will pros- 
per, see if they don’t—those who are gay and charm- 
ing, at least. Bad ones go down like a stone, and 
lie at the bottom.” 

At this moment, an eager treble voice was heard 
on the stairs, and the next Mopsie and I were crying, 
with our heads together on the lobby. 

‘“*O Margery, Margery!” sobbed the little one— 
‘dear, darling, sweet Margery! why are you going 
away? You promised you would always stay. O, 
O, Margery!” 

Au hour passed before I could tear myself away 
from the child. Jane prepared luncheon, which was 
not eaten; but she did not attempt to sbare in our 
sorrow and caresses. When I turned from the door, 
Mopsie was prostrate, weeping on the mat; and Jane 
was standing upright in the doorway, straight, stern 
and pale. So I went sorrowing back to the hall. 
And I had not seen Mrs. Hollingford. 

Had I seen her that day, had her errand of mercy 
not taken her away from her home, and kept her 
away while I staid, te whole current of my life and 
of the lives of others might have been changed. She 
would then have had no reason to come and visit 











me during the next morning, at the hall, as she did 

1 was busy packing in my own room, enlivening my 
work by humming gay airs, just to make believe to 
myself that I was very merry at the prospect of my 
visit to London. The door opened quickly, and 
Rachel came in, walking on tiptoe, with her hand to 
her lips in trepidation, Her tace was as pale as 
snow, and large tears stood in her eyes. 

* My mother, my mother!” she said, like one talk- 
ing inher sleep. ‘I have seen my mother.” 

“What do you mean, nachel?” I cried, quite 
panic-stricken; for | thonght that her mother was 
dead, and she must have seen a ghost. 

“My mother—Mrs, Hollingford; you know her. 
You are ber true daughter; I am nobody—a liar, an 
outcast. O, O, Margery! she did not knowme. Am 
Ichanged? [I wasachild then. And she—O God! 
how sunken her eyes are, and dim!—she did not 
know me. ‘And tLis is Miss Leonard,’ she said; 
and [hung my false head, and curtseyed from the 
distance, and ran away. O Goi! my mother! Mar- 
gery, Margery!” 

The stranze confused words passed like light into 
my brain. First the room grew dark, and then ao 
bewitchingly bright that I could see nothing. But 
presently Rachel's white face, with its piteous lok, 
came glimmering towards me, I stretched out both 
my hands to her, but she melted from my touch; 
what color of life remained in her face faded away 
from it, and she fell in a swoon at my feet. 


+ > 


A DISAPPEARANCE. 

About the year 1812, an officer of the Preventive 
Service, living with his wife and family at Margate 
and known more or less familiarly to the whole town, 
went forth, as his duty required, to walk along the 
cliffs, and watch whatever appearances might pres nt 
themselves on the sea. The month was November; 
the time of day about four in the afternoon; the 
weather wild and biusterous. He was in the hey- 
day of lite—his frame powerful, his health perfect, 
his condition of mind analogous to that of his body. 
With double-breasted coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and tightly fitting cap—with spyglass in hand, a pair 
of pistols in his pocket, and a heavy cutlass by bis 
side—he moved westward along the downs, meeting 
and conversing with several persons as he sauntered 
along. Presently the night set in, darksome and 
drizzly, with heavy gusts from the south, which, ro!1- 
ing in the big waves before them, dashed them in 
thunder agaipst the cliffs. Out of the darkness of 
that terrible night the officer never emerge; al! 
p: ssible search was made for bim or his body, but 
withont effect. It was suspected, and the suspicion 
seemed reasonable, that he had fallen over the cliffs, 
and been washed out to sea. His wife and chiliren 
lamented him; another officer was put into his place, 
and, by deyvrees, his disappearance ceased to be 
spoken of Thirty years later—that is,in the sum- 
mer of 1842 —walking with one of my chillren along 
the do-ens, 1 saw a farmer ploughing at a short dis- 
tance beyond the flag-staff, and stopped to talk with 
him on the subject of sea-weed manure While we 
were conversing, the man observed something glitter 
in the furrow he had just made. It was the button 
of a naval officer. This led to further examination 
The earth was removed, and little more than a foot 
beneath the surface, the skeleton of a man, witb sev- 
eral fragments of his dress, was discovered. It was 
ascertained that the uniform he had worn was that 
of the Preventive officers; and it seemed probable, 
from various circumstances, we had discovered the 
skeleton of the man who disappeared in 1812. 
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LIVING WITHIN THEIR MEANS. 

It is remarkable that China, with a well-de‘ined 
nationality of four thousand years, and a population 
for two thousand years denser, according to its area, 
than that of France or Britain, has never had cause 
to complain of the misery or distress of her people. 
Virtnally she has no paupers—no poor. Her infirm 
or unfortunate have been geverally provided for by 
the state; while her masses have been, and are, the 
happiest and most independent people on earth. The 
reason of this lies in the habits of industry and love 
of peace of the Chinese. They till the earth in every 
available spot; they drain marshes, and earth over 
waste places; they turn all the riches of the earth to 
the most practicable account; and, living peacefully 
and simply, they have comfort and plenty. No peo- 
ple on earth live so completely within their own 
means. They have never sought the trade of any 
country, never have interfered with any other 
country; but, minding their own business, have 
grown rich and been wise, when more boasting na- 
tions were steeped in poverty and ignorance. Surely, 
the nations and people of Europe and our own 
country have yet to learn the art of true living and 
well governing. If we would not become like the 
Chinese, we might learn much from them that would 
diminish the evils under which we now suffer. 





A POPULAR DRINK IN JAPAN. 

The popular beverage in Japan is ‘saki,” an 
alcoholic distillation of rice. It re-embles the Chinese 
‘“‘Sampshu ” and the *‘arack” of Hindostan. Con- 
cerning its use among the Japanese, I have never 
seen anything unpleasant result from it, but its effect 
on the European sailor is invariably pernicious in the 
highest degree, and whenever he passes a certain 
limitin its use, he becomes a madman and a fiend. 
We may presume that the natives avoid drinking it 
to excess, or if they do not, their dispositions may be 
of a nature too quiet to show similar effects. 
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WILD ROSES. 


1 walked in the Joyous morning, 
The morn'ng of June and life, 
Ere the birds had ceased to warble 

Their sweetcat of love and strife, 


1 walked alone in the morning, 
And who so glad ast, 

W hen I saw the pale wild roses 
Hang from the branch on hi,h! 


Tut the day was all before me, 
The tumult of youth's delight— 

Why bear a burien of roses 
Hefore the calm of the night? 


So 1 kissed the ros~s and lightly 
1 breathed of their breath divine, 
Time enough when I come ba k, I said, 
To make the sweet roses mine. ... 


T returned in the Joyless evening ; 
1 yearned with passion then, 
For the pale and peerless roses 
1 never should see again. 


For another had taken pleasure 
In color and perfume rare, 

And another hand had gathered 
My roses beyond compare, 


I may wander east, may wander west, 
Wherever the sun doth shine; 

1 never shall find the wild roses, 
The roses I thought were mine. 


——t aoe? 


CAPTAIN CORKER’S WII | 


I, 

IN the year 1597, Anna Van den Hove, a nv 
Antwerp, and a Protestant, was buried alive at . 
sela, by order of the Jesuits, with the view t 
vince her of her errors. Her brother, a mi 
Antwerp, secretly diepored of his property, ¢ 
to Rotterdam, croered the Channel, and lan 
Sandwich, where wany of his countrymen w. 
ready established, having fled froro Alva's yx 
tions. Here, a little way from the town, be | 
a piece of ground, the river Stour on one ride, 
congenial swamp on the other, making it a 
pleasant spot. He then built a solid founda: 
circular form, on which he placed a windm! 
went to work at his old trade. 
In 1835, the mill having long dlsappeare: 
foundation ( vhich contained bricks enough t 
a crescent of modern houses) was inhabited |, 
sea-faring people, John Corker, Esq , post c: 
on half-pay, and Charlotte Bump, widow of 
late petty «flicer in ber majesty’s navy. C. 
Corker was\a great, heavy-looking man, w 
been at sea for fifty years, in every kind of ver 
thorough reaman, extremely fond of animaly 
dren and rum, ard always talking at the top 
voice. Mrs. Buiwp was born on board a barge. 
Medway, and bad spent most of her early lit 
collier, which her father commanded, She 
steer, knot and eplics, scull a boat, and, report 
that she had been aloft, when the collier was 
handed; but this she always denied. She was 
bony woman, and could lifttanything. The | 
of this house was arranged strangely enough; 
divided into two parts by an oak partition: on 
side of the front room were two small cabins 
were called the starboard and port cabins, and 
fitted up with bunks, exactly as on board # 
The room in the centre was the captain's dinir 
drawing-room ; the sides of it were covered wi 
tures by the old quartermasters, worked in di 
colored worsted, representing men of war, of al 
all under full sailon a wind. The other half 
house was a kitchen; one end being a cabin 
Mrs. Bump slept. The furniture was of the ei: 
kind; a few chairs and a table pleced agai 
partition, where there was a sliding-window, 
the captain could have his meals pushed throu, 
everything that went on inthe kitchen, and t 
Mrs. Bump at the same time; which he did 
santly. To a stranger arriving, the whole con 
tion between these two appeared to be made 
“Stand by,” and “ Aye, aye.” It would ra 
this: “ Bump, stand by to bring some coals ;” 
aye, sir, coals it is.” ‘‘ Bump, stand by to brin, 
more rum; ‘ Aye, aye, sir, more rum it is;” : 
on. 
The habits of the house were as regular as 
work. Every morning at seven Mrs. Bump 
knock at the captain’s dvor, and say, “Six bel 
and the wind southwest and fine,” or “nor 
and squally,” as the case might be: break! 
eight, dinner at one, tea at four and supper at 
There were two other things which formed imp 
items in the captain’s menage. One was a ehor 
of rope, with a large knot worked at the end, k 
8 nail behind the entrance-door; the captain 
sally out with this and apply it to the shoul! 
any beggar who dared to come inside the g 
gate; he had a mortal aversion to all tramps, | 
ularly turnpike sailors; these, however, be de! 
in talking to, in order that he might trip them 
their heart-rending accounts of supposed ehip« 
The other thing was his order-book; this wa 
hung up on the door leading to the kitchen; -+ 
thing was hung on pegs or nails in thie #! 
house. 

Before going to bed at night, the captain 
Write in the order-book his wants for the foll 









































day; for instance: “It is my direction that y« 
& goose;” “ it is my direction that you buy 
more rum,” etc. He was continually digging ! 
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‘ve next morning, at the hall, as she did 
packing in my own room, enlivening my 
ning gay airs, just to make believe to 
was very merry at the prospect of my 
lon. The door opened quickly, and 
in, walking on tiptoe, with her hand to 
repidaiion, Her face was as pale as 
r6 tears stood in her eyes. 
r, my mother!’ she said, like one talk- 
p. I have seen my mother.” 
you mean, Rachel?” I cried, quite 
; for l thonght that her mother was 
must have seen a ghost. 
r—Mrs, Hollingford; you know her, 
ue daughter; I am nobody—a liar, an 
Margery! she did not know me. Am 
wasachild then. And she—O Gor! 
her eyes are, and dim!—she did not 
\nd this is Miss Leonard,’ she said; d in the joy] vening; 
y false head, and curtseyed from the : teiuaaeen 
’ away. O God! my mother! Mar- For the pale and peerless roses 
! I never should see again. 
confused words passed like light into 
st the room grew dark, and then so 
right that I could see nothing. But 
1el’s white face, with its piteous look, 
‘ng towards me. I stretched out both 
her, but she melted from my touch; 
ife remained in her face faded away 
@ fell in a swoon at my feet. 


« WILD ROSES. 
| 


| = I walked in the joyous morning, 
The morning of June and life, 

Ere the birds had ceased to warble 
Their sweetest of love and strife. 


garden, and planting and transplanting marigolds, 
hollyhocks and other exotics. The whole hovse, gar- 
den and furniture belonged to Mrs. Bump, having 
been presented to her late husband uuder the follow- 
ing circumstances: Captain Corker was in command 
of afcigate on the South American station. One 
morning, at sea, Bump, who was a quartermaster, 
was standing on a carronale-slide conning the ship, 
the captain was on the deck, just belowhim. A man 
called Jones, at work on the crosajack yard, let a 
marling-spike slip out of Lis hand; Bump saw it 
falling, caught the captain by his coat-collar, and 
pulled him over the gun with all his force; they both 
fell down, one on the top of the other. Bump was 
terrified; for pulling a post-cuptain down on bis own 
quarter-deck is no joke. He could only point to the 
marling-spike as it stuck in the deck, exactly where 
the captain had been standing. Captain Corker 
grasped the situation at once. ‘‘ Bunip,” he said, 


| top boots) pulled up with a flourish and a jerk at the 
happy as on the eve of these visits, when he would | coach office at Sandwich, Martin was much aston- 
write in the order book, “It is my direction that the | ished at bearing the stranger ask his way to Captain 
port cabin be got ready for Captain Martin, expected Corker’s house. He stated that he was going there 
by the branch coach from Cinterbury to-morrow at himself, and would show him the way. The stranger 
7 P.M,” and would keep Mrs, Bump “ standing by” | merely bowed and followed him. They entered the 
to buy all sorts of eatables in Sandwich, and ask | house together, and found the poor old captain seated 
about fifty times a day, if there was enough ruta in ‘in an arm-chair by the fire, the Cabinet Lawyer in 
the spirit room. The meeting between these two old | one band and his will in the other. He was very 
friends was always most affectionate; both of them | feeble, and did not appear the least astonished at the 
had been looking forward to it for weeks beforehand. | stranger’s arrival, whom he at once addressed as 
The same routine was invariably observed on these | nephew Robert. ‘ Martin,” he raid, “this is very 
occasions. As soon as Martin’s traps were settled in kind of you to come. Robert, I am glad to see you 
the port cabin, Captain Corker would make him sit | once more; let bygones be byg: nes, Lam hove short, 
down at the supper table, and producing his will, | and sball get my anchor in a very short time now, 
would read it to him from beginning toend. Martin | Bump, the sun is over the foreyard hours age; get 
thanked him over and over again, with the tears in Martin some rum. I feel very tired, and think I 
his eyes, for his great kindness and generosity to him | should like to turnin now.” So they helped bim into 
and his children, and Captain Corker would look at | bed; the Cabinet Lawyer and the will were put up in 
very quieily, ‘you have saved my lite; ‘1°ll give | him with astonishment, aud say,“ Kineness—gener- | their places on the shelf. 
you a Louse and garden. when we pay off Jon:s,” | osity! no such thing, it’s according to the law of | Robert Corker returned to the Fleur-do-Lvs Hotel 
he roared out, “ four dozen to-morrow morning, for | neighbors.” After supper these two worthies would (Flower de Louse is the Sand wich translation) where 
using a marling-spike alutt without a lanyard” (4 | sit for hours drinking rum, and talking about old | he had left his luggage, and Martin remained to help 
mortal off-nce at se). times and old ships, with constant disputes as to the | Bump to sit up and watch through the night. Cap- 
The captain kept both bis promises; when the | sizes of braces and stays in certain vessels, «hether | tain Corker passed a quiet night; be insisted upon 
frigate was pai off, he bought this house, and lived | they were four-inch or five-incb rope and so forth, | getting up in the morning, an! being dre-sed in bis 
there as a lodger, insisting on paying reut—much | Sonetimes, after drinking a good deal more rum than | Sunday clothes, charging Bump to bave him put into 
against the wishes of theowner. When Bump died, | was good fur them, they would commence all sorts of | his coffin “ all standing ” as he was; “ for,” he said, 
his wife, who was not much troubled with fine feel- | intricate evolutions, giving their orders to imaginary | “ it will save you trouble, and I know that I shall be 
inga, came into Captain Corker’s room, and said: | sailors at the top of their voices; Bump, on these oc- | away before night.” Robert Corker came out during 
‘“* Buwp bas got his anchor at last.” (He had been | casions, was always the officer of the forecastle. She | the morning, and sat some time with his uncle. He 
lingering for some time.) ‘‘What shall I do?” | satin gn arm-chair by the kitchen fire, either knit- | left about noon, promising to call again in the even- 


atortnight with his old friend, who was never 80 





1 walked alone in the morning, 
And who so glad as I, 

WV hen I saw the pale wild roses 

d Hang from the branch on high! 


But the day was all before me, 
The tumult of youth's delight— 

Why bear a burden of roses 
Before the calm of the night? 





So I kissed the ross and lightly 
I breathed of their breath divine. 
Time enough when I come back, I said, 
To make the sweet roses mine. ... 


For another had taken pleasure 
In color and perfume rare, 

And another hand had gathered 
My roses beyond compare. 





I may wander east, may wander west, 
Wherever the sun doth shine; 

I never shall find the wild roses, 
The roses I thought were mine. 
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DISAPPEARANCE. 








ar 1812, an officer of the Preventive 
with his wife and family at Margate 
re or less familiarly to the whole town, 
his duty required, to walk along the 
i, whatever appearances might present 
‘he sea. The month was November; 
‘y about four in the afternoon; the 
«nd blusterous. He was in the hey- 
~ frame powerful, his health perfect, 
* mind analogous to that of his body. 
“easted coat buttoned up to the chin, 
‘ing cap—with spyglass in hand, a pair 
‘is pocket, and a heavy cutlass by bis 
' westward along the downs, meeting 
with several persons as he sauntered 
“tly the night set in, darksome and 
‘avy gusts from the south, which, ro!1- 
waves before them, dashed them in 
the cliffs. Out of the darkness of 
‘ght the officer never emerged; all! 
was made for him or his body, but 
It was suspected, and the suspicion 
le, that he had fallen over the cliffs, 
‘lout to sea. His wife and children 
another officer was put into his place, 
‘8, his disappearance ceased to be 
‘ty years later—that is,in the sum- 
iking with one of my chil:Iren along 
7a farmer ploughing at a short dis- 
2 flag-staff, and stopped to talk with 
‘xet of sea-weed manure While we 








CAPTAIN CORKER’S WILL. 


I. 

In the year 1597, Anna Van cen Hove, a native of 
Antwerp, and a Protestant, was buried alive at Brus- 
sels, by order of the Jesuits, with the view to con- 
vince her of her errors. Her brother, a miller in 
Antwerp, secretly disposed of bis property, escaped 
to Rotterdam, crossed the Channel, and landed at 
Sandwich, where many of his countrymen were al- 
ready established, having fled froro Alva’s persecu- 
tions. Here, a little way from the town, he bought 
& piece of ground, the river Stour on one side, and a 
congenial swamp on the other, making it a highly 
pleasant spot. He then built a solid foundation of 
circular form, on which he placed a windmill, and 
went to work at his old trade. 

In 1835, the mill having long disappeared, the 
foundation ( vyhich contained bricks enough to build 
a crescent of modern houses) was inhabited by two 
sea-faring people, John Corker, Esq , post-captain, 
on half-pay, and Charlotte Bump, widow of Bump, 
late petty cfficer in ber nrajesty’s navy. Captain 
Corker was\a great, heavy-looking man, who had 
been at sea for fifty years, in every kind of vessel, a 
thorough seaman, extremely fond of animals, chil- 
dren and rur, av.d always talking at the top of his 
voice. Mrs. Bump was born on board a barge, in the 
Medway, and had spent most of her early life in a 
collier, which her father commanded. She could 


*§ Do?” said the captain; “why, hoist the ensign 
bal!-mast in the garden, and stand by to fetch an 
undertaker ;” aud he burst out crying like a child, 
tor he was very much attached to Bump, who had 
sailed with him in several ships. 

When the captain bought the house he was quite 
staggered at the quantity of formalities to be gone 
through, and the number of deeds to be consulted. 
‘““Where’s your book of instructions?” he sail to 
Mr. Medlar, the Sandwich attorney. ‘ What do 
you go by?” imagining that the laws of England 
were comprised in a volume, like the printed instruc- 
tions forthe navy. Mr. Medlar, who was a little, 
wiry man, with a snub nose, endeavored to explain 
that no volume could contain the laws and statutes 
of a country; but the captain was not to be bzafiled, 
so he bought a copy of the Cabinet Lawyer, and set 
to work vigorously to master the whole subject. 
This valuable work soon reduced the poor old man’s 
brain to a state of semicoma. He would make the 
most extravagant jumble of the Articles of War, 
Naval Instructions, and Common Law. As for the 
Court of Chancery, he looked upon it as a species of 
ambulating vessel commanded by a judge, and 
manned by barristers, which went about the country 
swallowing up everybody’s property. He got very 
fond of Mr. Medlar, who would come out of an even- 
ing, drink the captain’s rum freely, and listen to his 
long naval stories. ‘“ Medlar’s not a bad fellow,” he 
would say; ‘although he has got the tack of his 


ting stockings, or reading the last news from the 
coal exchange, at the same time paying the greate+t 
attention to the orders given, and always answering 
the moment she was hailed. 

One evening in December, 1840, Mr. Medlar wes 
invited to supper to meet Captain Martin (who had 
just arrived), and to celebrate the capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre, which had taken place a few weeks previous- 
ly. They bad a grand carouse, and after drinking a 
great deal of rum, got to tacking and wearing ships 
and all sorts of nautical manceuvres. About mid- 
night Captain Corker, who was very drunk, said, 
* Martin, it is coming on to blow bard, turn the hands 
up to reef topsails, jigzers off the topsail lifts, away 
aloft, let go the to’bow-lines,” he roared, and fell out 
of his chair on the floor; he got up with some diffi- 
culty, and steadying himself by the back of bis chair, 
said, ‘ I regret to observe that the officer of the fore- 
castle is in an advanced state of intoxication. Mar- 
tin, you will turn the hands up for punishment to- 
morrow morning at eight bells; drunkenress,” he 
added, with a hiccup, tapping the Cabinet Lawyer 
in his pocket, “ is a crime punishable with four dozen 
lashes according to law, see the twenty first of Ja- 
cob, chapter seven;” and he staggered off to bed. 
Captain Martin, who was the soberest of the three, 
then let Mr. Medlar out, and wished him good-night, 
but hearing an odd noise in the garden shortly after- 
wards, he looked out and saw that gentleman rolling 
about arcongst the vegetables, unable to find the: 


ing; during his visit, Mrs. Bump, who had taken a 
great dislike to him, did her best to hear the conver- 
sation which went on between him and his uncle, 
but they spoke in so low atone, that sbe could not 
And Martin had, atter wishing hm 
good morning on bis arrival, walked out into the gar- 
den, on purpose to leave the two relations together. 
About six o’clock Captain Corker took his old friend’s 
hand, and said, ‘‘ Martin, I have got my anchor; 
God bless you, my dear old fellow, I hope you wont 
He never spoke agai, his head fell upon his 
shoulder, and he was dead. Mrs. Bump, vho bad 
borne up very well to this moment, went out into 
the garden, hoisted the ensign half mast, returned to 
the house, and fel! into violent hysterics. 





PFTER THE GREAT. 

ASt. Petersburg visitor writes home the following 
regarding Peter the Great: 
In the palace of the “‘ Hermitage ”? we were sh: wn 

a large, and as I consider, certainly the most inte'- 
esting gallery of this palatial museum, entirely de- 
voted to reminiscences ot him. 
work-benches and many tools used by bim; some of 
them—squares, compasses, levels—not inferior to the 
instruments of modern times. 
stand-desk of bis construction here—colossal for men 
of ordinary size, whose heads scarcely reach the 
place where he was wont to rest his elbows; for he 


Here, too, are severu] 


There is a colorsal 





rese triced up, and can smell six-and-eightpence if] gate, which was close under his nose; not knowing | 8% # giant in stature as well as in intellect, nearly 


the man observed something glitter 
had just made. It was the button 
This led to further examination 
removed, and little more than a foot 
we, the skeleton of a man, witb sev- 
“his dress, was discovered. It was 
the uniform he had worn was that 
‘2 Officers; and it seemed probable, 
‘umstances, we had discovered the 
an who disappeared in 1812. 
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JITHIN THEIR MEANS. 
ble that China, with a well-defined 
ur thousand years, and a population 
\ years denser, according to its area, 
ince or Britain, has never had cause 
1@ misery or distress of her people. 
sno paupers—no poor. Her infirm 
‘ave been geverally provided for by 
ner masses have been, and are, the 
-tindependent people on earth. The 
sin the habits of industry and love 
‘inese. They till the earth in every 
1ey drain marshes, and earth over 
»y turn all the riches of the earth to 
ble account; and, living peacefully 
have comfort and plenty. No peo- 
e so completely within their own 
ve never sought the trade of any 
have interfered with any other 
iinding their own business, have 
een wise, when more boasting na- 
in poverty and ignorance. Surely, 
people of Europe and our own 
to learn the art of true living and 
If we would not become like the 
learn much from them that would 
» under which we now suffer. 


+ > 


\R DRINK IN JAPAN. 

everage in Japan is ‘‘saki,’”? an 
nofrice. It resembles the Chinese 
he *“‘arack” of Hindostan. Con- 
\ong the Japanese, I have never 
























steer, knot and splice, scull a boat, and, report said, 
that she had been aloft, when the collier was short- 
handed; but this she always denied. She was a tall, 
bony woman, and could lift anything. The interior 
of this house was arranged strangely enough; it was 
divided into two parts by an oak partition: on either 
side of the front room were two small cabins—tkey 
were called the starboard and port cabins, and were 
fitted up with bunks, exactly as on board a ship. 
The room in the centre was the captain’s dining and 
drawing-room ; the sides of it were covered with pic- 
tures by the old quartermasters, worked in different 
colored worsted, representing men of war, of all sizes; 
all under full sail!on a wind. The other half of the 
house was a kitchen; one end being a cabin where 
Mrs. Bump slept. The furniture was of the simplest 
kind; a few chairs and a table placed against the 
partition, where there was a sliding-window, so that 
the captain could have his meals pushed through, see 
everything that went on inthe kitchen, and talk to 
Mrs. Bump at the same time; which he did inces- 
santly. To a stranger arriving, the whole conversa- 
tion between these two appeared to be made up of 
“Stand by,” and “ Aye, aye.” It would run like 
this: “Bump, stand by to bring some coals;” “ Aye, 
aye, sir, coals it is.” ‘‘ Bump, stand by to bring some 
morerum; ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir, more rum it is;” and so 
on. 

The habits of the house were as regular as clock- 
work. Every morning at seven Mrs. Bump would 
knock at the captain’s dvor, and say, ‘Six bells, sir, 
and the wind southwest and fine,” or ‘northeast 
and squally,” as the case might be: breaktast at 
eight, dinner at one, tea at four and supper at eight. 
There were two other things which formed important 
items in the captain’s menage. One was a short piece 
of rope, with a large knot worked at the end, kept on 
a nail behind the entrance-door; the captain would 
sally out with this and apply it to the shoulders of 
any beggar who dared to come inside the garden- 
gate; he had a mortal aversion to all tramps, partic- 
ularly turnpike sailors; these, however, be delighted 
in talking to, in order that he might trip them up in 
their heart-rending accounts of supposed shipwrecks. 
The other thing was his order-book; this was also 
hung up on the door leading to the kitchen ;-- every- 


lying on the Canterbury Road.” 

For a man of his quiet simple habits, Captain Cork- 
er was very well off, as, in addition to his half-pay 
(on which he lived), he had £10,000 in the funds. 
Tne interest of this money was regularly paid toa 
very dear friend, acertain Captain Joseph Martin, 
a poor mau with a large family, who, like Bump, had 
sailed several times with him, and in two ships as 
his first lieutenant. 

Captain Corker had only one relation in the world, 
a nephew, supposed to be out in Canada, whose 
name be never mentioned; he had done something 
to displease his uncle, but no one knew what it was. 
Now the whole object of the captain’s life was that 
this £10 000 should, at his death, revert to his friend 
Martin, and not to his nephew Robert Corker. Soone 
morning, after studying the Cabinet Lawyer with 
the closest attention, he sent for Mr. Medlar to take 
his instructions’for drawing up his will. The little 
attorney came out accordingly, and after hearing the 
captain’s wishes, said at once, “ You may write all 
that on a sheet of note paper, and provided it be 
properly signed and attested, it will be a perfectly 
valid will.” The captain got very irate at this, and 
anawered, “ Nosuch thing. You belay all that, and 
stand by to make out a proper document on parch- 
ment, and take care to avoid Gavelkind, as we are 
moored here in the county of Kent.” He looked 
upon Gavelkind asa species of tender to the good 
ship Court of Chancery,-and spoke of it as if it might 
apy day appear at his garden gate, and take away 
all his property. . 

Eventually the will was made out and duly signed 
and attested; it was always kept on a shelf over his 
bed between the Cabinet Lawyer and a family Bible 
(these two books forming the captain’s library). He 
was constantly reading it, and generally aloud to 
Mrs. Bump. Nothing would induce him to lock it 
up, ‘No, no,” be would say, “ 1 like to have it un- 
der my own eye.” He always put it in his pocket on 
Sundays when he went to church, where he was a 
regular attendant, repeating the responses as if he 
were hailing the maintop in a gale of wind. I may 
here add, in a parenthesis, that one Sunday, after 
morning service, one of the churchwardens remon- 
strated with him on the subject and requested him 


chard, seventh of George the fourteenth, give him 


You know what the song says: 


. 


* True blue for ever, 
Strong grog will never 
Stain true blue.’ *’ 


to come down and see him once more. 


good rope’s-ending according to the law of trespass.” 
These Girections seemed to Martin hardly to meet 
the justice of the case; so he consulted with Bump, 
who eventually took Mr. Medlar by the hand, and otherwise than true to nature, as they wore his shoes, 
led bim to his house, which was not very far distant. 

On the following morning, Captain Corker said to 
Martin, “1 think I was a sheet or two in the wind 
last night.” Mrs. Bump at once answered from the driver, not unlike the modern drosky. There are 
kitchen, “ You carried two turns of weather helm, 
steering hard.” “Aye, aye,” said the old man, “a boxes. It would require columns to enumerate and 
little drop of grog, now and then hurts nobody. 


Captain Corker continued leading this sort of life, 
though his great age began to tell upon him, and he | a¥are of the cathedral. Its foundation is an im- 
was no longer able to dig in hisgarden. At Christ- | Mense block of Finnish granite, brought from Luchta. 
mas, 1844, when Captain Martin came down as usual, | The length of the rock is forty-three feet, its breadth 
he found his old friend much changed, though he | tWenty, and its height fourteen. The transportation 
was still very cheery, and more than ever occupied of such a mass was no light affair. You will remem- 
with reading his will and comparing it with the Cab- | ber the attitudes of rider and horse, as represented 

inet Lawyer. In the following April he was taken | by engravings and photographs, and from these you 
ill, and as he refused to take any rum, Bump consid- have some idea of the expression, but you cannot 
ered the symptoms very serious, and gent into Sand- know the whole without the comprehension of size. 
wich for a doctor, who on arriving sbook bis head, This that gives it its grandeur must be beheld on the 
and said that he feared there was nothing to be done, spot. You should see the surroundings, likewise— 
as people of past eighty were liable to die in spite of the magnificent church of St. Isaac, before which 
the most skillful treatment, and recommended that | the monument stands like a sentry—the wide square 
he should observe the recumbent position. As nei- | it occupies, and the Neva with all the palaces upon 
ther Bump nor the Captain had the least idea what its banks—the great whole over which the emperor 
this meant, the latter continued to get up every stretches his arm—the proud gleam of his eye— the 
morning, and pass the day in his arm-chair by the all of this telling in silent but expressive words the 
fireside. He contrived to write to Martin, telling | history of these surroundings and of their author. 
him that “ He was beaving short,” and begged him The forefeet of the horse are proudly and gracefully 


Captain Martin started immediately after he re- | 42 enormous serpent, emblen:atic of the difficulties 
ceived this letter. There was only one passenger on | that have been overcome. Now you will readily un- 
the branch road from Canterbury besides himself, a | derstand that such an almost speaking image of their 


exactly what to do, he returned to the house, and, seven feet in height. Every way he was PETER THE . 
knocking .at Captain Corker’s cabin door, said, 
“ Here’s Mediar, sir, backing and filling in your cab- 
bages, what shall Ido?” ‘Aye, aye,” said a very 
husky voice from the bed; robbing a garden or or- | ¥4* accustomed to wear. He must have been aman 


GREAT. There he sits represented in wax, in an 
enormous chair of hisown manufacture, the figure 
clothed in a court dress of faded brocade, that he 


a | of fine proportions, but if this is a correct represen- 
tation of his ieatures they were not prepossessing. 
His hands, that had done so much bard work, were 
small and delicate, and his feet, which could not be 


were apparently too small for the support of so 
large a frame. His state carriage is there, a cum- 
brous affair, without top, with one seat behind the 


also shown many of his watches, canes, and snuff- 


describe all the relics of the great emperor to be 
found in the gallery alone, and much more space to 
particularize the arches, statues, paintings and other 
memorials abounding elsewhere. St. Petersburg is 
full of them. One of the most celebrated of all 
equestrian statues in the world, of which you have 
read or heard so much, is that standing in the great 


raised in the air, and under his hind hoof is crushed 

















leasant result from it, but its effect 
vilor is invariably pernicious in the 
id whenever he passes a certain 
2 becomes a madman and a fiend. 
hat the natives avoid drinking it 
y do not, their dispositions may be 
et to show similar effects. 


ie 
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thing was hung on pegs or nails in this strange | to moderate histone. “ No such thing,” said the old | tall, sunburnt man with a long red beard (very uncom- demigod as this must be regarded by the people with 
house. captain; ‘it’s according to law; according to the | mon re — = aa gine > these | great veneration. 

Befo i , hirty-nine rubrics,” he added, not feeling quite sure | two spoke a word during their tbree hours’ journey 
write ae, Sah Ra Rags weed cake ir a Cabinet Lawyer treated of the subject. of thirteen miles! for the branch coach was a thirsty A few days since a thief was caught in a shower, 
day; for instance: ‘It is my direction that you buy On the longest and shortest days in each year Cap- vehicle, and required to stop and drink at every pub- | and conveyed at once to the lock-up. A well-known 
& goose;” “it is my direction that you buy some | tain Joseph Martin used to come down from Green- | lic-house on the road; but when at ast the amphib- | savant has announced his intention of delivering a 
more rum,” etc. He was continually digging in the | wich, where he and his family lived, and would spend | ious looking driver (he had on a sou’wester hat and | lecture upon the irritability of hasty pudding. 


‘wae . 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RUINED MILL. 





Ana 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
wane 


~~ 


Four bare brown walls slow crumbling to decay, 
Greened o'er with ivy, where the lichens creep, 

Where silken webs inlaced bar the low doors, 
And gloom and silence sit in brooding sleep. 


A pretty river, with soft, swarded banks 
Inlaid with daisies, meanders slowly past; 

And ancient sycamores, with gnarled limbs, 
Their scanty shadow o'er the ruins cast. 


The road, once trod by busy, blithesome feet, 
Is choked with thistles and o’ergrown with grass; 
And lizards crawl, and spotted snakes look out 
From the rank undergrowth on all who pass. 


There long ago, the rustic legend runs, 
A fair young girl—a widow's only child— 
By specious arts, and false, delusive wiles, 
Was of her maiden innocence beguiled. 


Her good name gone, (‘twas all she had, poor child!) 
Her life was bankrupt. Soon strange storics ran 

Through the small town, and cold, averted looks 
Met her at every turn, and placed their ban 


Upon her, crushing her to earth with shame; 
Their lofty virtue could not bear the touch 

Of her soiled garments, so they stood aloof 
From any speech or intercourse with such 


As her; yet of them all not one was there 
Who passed im by; and dainty maidens smiled, 
And made him welcome: care:u! mothers knew 
Full well the difference ‘twixt guiler and beguiled. 


Besides he owned the mill and half the town, 
And wealth, like charity, hides countless sins; 
For poverty is next dvor to disgrace, 
And the world ever woiships him who wins. 


And so, when one fair morn a white, dead face— 
With lily leaves half veiling it from s ght— 

Looked from the mill-race, they were rather shocked 
At her presumption, than the deadly blight, 


Darker than death, that on her young life lay, 
Turning its sweetness into bitterest gall: 

Cloudiug the brightness of her life’s sweet morn 
Beneath the shadew of its sickening pall. 


But God avenged her. Ever from that day 
A fateful shadow brooded o’er the town; 

He loosed his lightnings, and the massive mill, 
With crash and shock was smitten swiftly down. 


The suns of summer scorched the lands with drought, 
The springtime fluods o’erflowed, and swept away 
House after house—he fled before His hand, 
And wanders in a fureign land to-day. 


And still beside the daisied river-banks, 
O’ergrown with moss and crumbling to decay, 
Four bare brown walls uplift their trembling hands, 
As if in penance they were doumed to stay. 





C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STORM AND SUNSHINE. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





*©O DEAR,” sighed Agatha to herself up in her 
tower, * how tired I am of this monotonous life! I 
wonder if Beilaand Julia ever will be married, so 
that I can take my turn and see something of the 
world. Grandpa says they will never let me come 
home until they are, though why, I can’t see. And 
I don’t kuow as I wish to go to then, either. Madame 
is so cross (f never can cal] her mother if she is my 
father’s wite), and Belle and Julia are both so selfish 
aud disagreeable; but if something would only hap- 
pen! I’m tired of hearing aud seeing the sea, tired 
of rowing, tired of watching the lighthouse lamp at 
night, tired of going on imaginary voyages with the 
ships, tired of seeing nobody but grandpa and Mrs. 
Allen. I’m growing frighttully old, too!—eighteen 
yesterday. Cvousin Helen was married when she was 
eighteen, and Marian, who is three months younger 
than I, bas loyers by the score, and goes to parties, 
and operas, and all sorts of splendid things, while I 
am mewed up here in this solitary place day after 
day and year after year.” 

And Agatha compared herself to ‘* Marianna in 
the Moated Grange,” and shed tears of sympathy 
with that forlorn damsel. But she wiped them away 
quickly, ad endeavored to forget her sorrows ina 
volume of quaint old romance which she chanced to 
light upon while rummaging amid the cobwebs of 
tbe aitic one day. It was yellow with age, and bore 
the stamp of a London boukseller, and on the fly- 
leaf was written, in a round, old-fashioned hand— 
‘* Granville Morley to Rose Staples.”” Granville Mor- 
ley was Agatha's great-uncle, and Rose Staples was 
his sweetheart. He was a sailor, and was lost at sea 
years and years ago, and when his trunk was re- 
covered, they found this book in it, besides many 
dainty trinkets for his pretty Rose. But they were 
small comfort to her, poor thing, now that he was 
dead, and after a time she actually died of grief, in 
this same old brown house by the melancholy sea. 

This story gave an additional relish to the romance, 
however fascinating it might have been of itself, and 
Agatha would read a few lines,and then her thoughts 
would wander away to her sailor relative who bought 
the book. She tried to fancy how he looked as he 
entered the queer little shop on the Strand (for queer 
it must have been she was sure), the hardy, brown- 
faced young sailor in his fine holiday attire, silver 


.| this is a lonely place tor a young girl like her. 


buckles shining at bis knees, perhaps, and for fusten- 
ings on his quaint, high-heeled shoes, likewise. And 
this was the book he chose, thinking of his sweet- 
heart; romances were to her taste, doubtless, and it 
was full of love, and brave knights and fair ladies. 

Agatha had read it over and over again, but still 
wasn’t lost, for there were very few books of romance 
in grandpa’s library—only musty old histories and 
the like, that were well enough to read once, but dull 
enough when one had only them to fall back upon on 
a winter’s day or stormy evening. So she read on 
until the sun came struggling through the dense 
morning mist, and shot gelden arrows between her 
pages. Then she lifted her bead, and looked long- 
ingly out into the sea, humming a snatch of an old 
song which she had caught from the fishers along 
shore: 


‘* When my love comes home from sea, 
A golden ring he'll bring to me."’ 


But it died away in a sigh on her lips. 

“T wonder if 1 never shall have my romance?” she 
thought. ‘In all probability I shall live here, just 
80, until I am a white-haired old woman; no gallant 
knight ever rides this way; there is never any kind 
of happy excitement or change, nothing happens out 
of the common course of things, except now and then 
a shipwreck near theshore. I wish something would 
happen to-day, even if it were a shipwreck!” 

Then she laid her precious book carefully away, 
and hurried down stairs, one, two, three flights, 
until she reached the great sitting-room, a long, low, 
lonesome room, whose windows on one side looked 
toward the straggling little village with its one gray 
church on the hiil, surmounted by the quaint belfry 
and the white tombstones of the graveyard grouped 
about it, like so many ghosts, and on the other, to- 
ward the great rocks and the sea. 

She had it in her head to ask grandpa to take her 
to town with him the next day, but be was asleep in 
his easy-chair before the flickering drift-wood fire, 
and she would not disturb him. 

“Why aren’t you out, this morning, Agatha?” 
said Mrs. Allen the housekeeper; ‘it’s cool, to be 
sure, but then the air is delicious, and the sea is as 
calm and clear as I’ve seen it in a twelvemonth.” 

*O, I don’t know,” said Agatha. “I’m tired of 
going out. I wonder if it isn’t going to storm?” she 
added, looking listlessly out of the window. 

“Going to storm? Why, I can’t see the least 
sign of a storm! The sky looks blue enough, I’m 
sure.” m 

** Yes,” said Agatha, ‘‘ but the sea-birds are flying 
in flocks toward the shore, and I’ve always no- 
ticed that that was a sign of stormy weather. What 
difference does it make here, though, whether it 
storms or shines?” 

**I verily believe the child’s getting discontented,” 
thought good Mrs. Allen, as Agatha’s feet were pat- 
tering over the stairs again, ‘‘ and no wonder, either; 
She’s 
old enough to go into company, now, but it will bea 
long time before she does that thing, I’m afraid, with 
that managing stepmother of hers at the head of the 
family. Her father daresn’t say his soul is his own 
when she’s by, for he’s a weak man. She’s trying all 
she can to marry off those tine daughters of hers, and 
Agatha would be sadly in their way if they allowed 
her to zo into society, for she’s as pretty as a pink, 
and has money of her own that ber mother left her, 
poor dear. They can’t take that away from her, 
thank fortune, nor her pretty louks, if they do shut 
her up bere in this solitary place, and they may do 
her some good one day.” And the good woman knit- 
ted with renewed vigor in her indignation. 

“Do you want anything from the Point, Mrs. 
Allen?” said Agatha, opening the door just then. 
*‘ I’m going down there, it is so pleasant.” 

“ Well, no, I don’t know as I do, dear. Jim went 
down this morning, you know, to see Mrs. Clark 
about my yarn. You'll be back by dinner time, wont 
you?” 

“‘ Probably,” said Agatha, * but don’t wait for me.. 
I may take a fancy to stay out until sunset.” 

It was delightful out of doors, but Agatha’s prac- 
tical eye discovered a cloud in the West, which, 
though very small, she was sure meant something. 
But it would not have hindered her from taking her 
sail if it had been three times as threatening, for she 
had no fear of waves, however high they might dash. 
She was perfectly at home on the water, for she had 
almost lived in a boat since her early childhood, and 
could handle one as deftly as the most skillful boat- 
man on the coast. She had made herself quite ta- 
mous among the village folks who sat lazily on the 
cliffs on summer afternoons to watch her row, and 
all the fishermen knew her from far and near. With 
the former she gained little favor; they called her 
“ odd ” and ‘ stuck-up,” and told marvellous stories 
of the doings of the grand folks in the castle, as they 
called her grandfather’s old brown house; but the 
latter worshipped her as if she were some good angel, 
for it was for their sake, as well as for that of those 
who sailed in ships, that she hung the great lantern 
every night from her tower window, and whenever 
they were belated or bewildered in the darkness, that 
light was always their safe guide to shore. So it was 
known everywhere as Agatha’s Tower. Then Agatha 
never hesitated to bid the saddest of them a cheery 
good morning when she met them on her wanderings, 
and sometimes stopped to exchange a few pleasant 
words. Then she petted their chubby children, and 
sent presents to their rheumatic wives, and in return 
many a rare fish for ‘‘ Miss Gather,” with its silvery 
scales all dripping from the water found its way to 
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Agatha, walking down the well-worn path which 
led to the shure, met one of these humble friends 
that morning. 

“T reckon it’s going to blow some ’fore long, Miss 
Gather,” said he, turning back as Agatha unloosed 
her boat from its fastenings. ‘ You ben’'t going far, 
be ye? The storm mayn’t come till night, though.” 

‘No, I didn’t think of going beyond the Point, 
Uncle Ben,” said Agatha, “ but do you think there 
is going to be much of a gale? It’s delightfully 
pleasant and still now.” 

“* Yes, it’s pleasant enough now,” said the old man ; 
‘the sky doesn’t look much like foul weather, but I 
tell by signs, miss, and my signs seldom fail, and it’s 
my ’pinion that you’ll see the water pretty rough, 
and the sky pretty black about sundown. ‘That lit- 
tle cloud there in the west is goin’ to be a big one.” 

Agatha thanked him for his warning, as she push- 
ed lightly away from the shore into the sunny sea.* 
The beach birds were singing merriiy, though it was 
early April, from the woods that drooped their pine 
tassels over the sbore,above sounded the silvery whis- 
tle of the bluebird, and gliding past the green bank, 
Agatha caught a glimpse of a great starry dandelion. 
Her spirits rose wonderfully, there was something so 
exhilarating in the spring music and spring light. Her 
fast-falling oars tossed up great showers of diamond 
spray, and she kept time to their music with a merry 
song that floated away to the shore, and miuzled 
with those of the bluebirds and song-sparrows. The 
lighthouse lifted its grim gray head through a veil 
of sunshiny mist, the sandy cape below stretched in- 
to the clear blue water, like a point of silver, and the 
peaked rock in the distance looked through the sott 
vapor like a fairy range of mountains. 

Agatha had forgotten that she was to stop at the 

Poiit, but sailed on and on, until she left it far be- 
hind her, so deep in some happy reverie that she did 
not heed how large tbe black cloud had grown over 
the sunshiny sky until the sunshine was lost in it. 
Very leisurely, even then, she turned her boat to- 
ward home, unmindful of Uncle Ben’s warning, for 
as yet there was no wind. But betore she reached 
the Point, the sky was as black as midnight, and the 
wind rose with a sudden violence that almost took 
her breath away. But fortunately she was near the 
shore, though a barren shore with no habitation to 
be seen thereon—not even a fisher’s hut. But under 
such circumstances it was pleasant to touch the solid 
ground, and Agatha made baste to gain it with busy 
oars, fastened her boat securely, and then looked 
about her fora place of shelter. It was about the 
time for sunset, but the day seemed to have been 
suddenly lost in night; the rain was beginning to 
Sweep down in fierce, slant sheets, and at every 
breath the tempest grew higher, until the waves 
were like foam-capped mountains, aud the scream of 
the angry elements was almost deafening. Agatha 
crept under a shelving rock which shielded her par- 
tially from the rain, and looked out on the wild, rag- 
ing waters, half enjoying the loneliness and strange- 
ness of her situation. Then she remembered the 
fishermen who might be out breasting those danger- 
ous waves in their skitis, and was filled with fear and 
dread. 
‘Heaven help them!” she ejaculated aloud, at the 
same time tossing her eyes to the right and to the 
lett for a glimpse of a sailor a boat tossing amid the 
piles of foam. 

And at the first look she fancied she could see, 
through the blinding rain, something that looked 
like a little yacht tossing towards the shore. But af- 
terward she thouglt it must be only a fancy. for 
there was nothing to be seen but the waves that 
tumbled in all sorts of fantastic shapes, the dark, 
threatening sky, and the sheets of rain. Then after 
a time there came a little lull in the tempest, and she 
was startled by a loud, shrill, despairing cry for 
help above the roaring of the waves. She climbed 
up on the rock above her, and looked off, and there, 
not more than two hundred yards, trom the shore, 
was some dark object floating above the water, and 
the cry came again, mingling dismally with the 
howl of the wind. Agatha echoed it with all ber 
might, and looked about her, despairingly, tor some 
helping hand; but there was none near, though she 
could see the lights just beginning to gleam from the 
village windows above, and the lighthouse man was 
trimming his great glittering lamp, scarcely a half 
mile away. 

Without another thought she sprang down from 
the rock, found her boat, and in another momént 
was pushing it fearlessly amidst the seething waves. 
She seemed to have been suddenly endowed with al- 
most superhuman strength, and the sturdiest boat- 
man on the coast would not have handled the oars 
to more advantage under the circumstances than 
did she. The waves burst around her with their 
terrible boom, now rushing back to dash against the 
great rocks from which they were hurled in the most 
majestic disdain, shivered into snow crystals which 
fell softly for a moment, then mingling together again 
and returned to the strife with renewed wrath. 
Agatha’s hood fell back, and loosed her long, float- 
ing hair. Her face was white as the spray that bead- 
ed it, her lips trembling with a half-audible prayer. 





He ceased speaking sud‘enly, for poor Agatha's 
battle with the waves had been too much for her, 
and she sank back fainting and exhausted. 

She knew no more until she opened her eyes, and 
found herself lying, wrapped in blankets, on a bed 
in some strange reom, with a group of anxious faces 
about her. But everything seemed like a Cream, 
then, and she could never remember any of the scene 
afterward, only that her grandfather was there, and 
dropped tears in her face when he kissed her, ant a 
pale, handsome young gentleman, whose eyes were 
fixed upon her with a look in them which she never 
forgot. Splendid eyes they were, deep, and tener, 
and trathful. She saw them that night in the 
strange, though not unquiet dreams which flitted 
about her pillow until the sunshine was broad on the 
floor of her chamber. She had faint recollections of 
a silent and peaceful drive home beneath a moon 
that looked like a silver wedge between two jagyed 
clouds. ‘ie strange young gentleman sat opposi'e 
her in the carriage, and grandfather's arm was abut 
her, her head resting on his shoulder; of being put 
to bed like an infant when she arrived there, tucked 
in and tented, and going off to dreamland through a 
stexm of hot bricks, and some fuaming, smoking drink 
in the hands of Mrs. Allen. 

The next morning she arose with a little weak, 
dizzy feeling, but otherwise her own self. The shurp 
tinkle of the breakfast-bell hall, and she dresset her- 
self hurriedly, stopping, however, to slip a ritbcn 
through her bonnie brown hair—an unusual ade rn- 
ment with her. 

Every one looked up in surprise when she entered 
the breakiast-room, but forbore to embarrass her 
with any words expressing the same. Her last 
night’s adventure was not a dream, then, she 
thought, for there was the gentleman she had reveu- 
ed—real flesh and blood, sitting beside grandpa a’ 
the breaktfasi-iable, 

Meeting his eyes, in spite of herself, a little, v.vid 
blush rose to her cheek. He held the hand she reac’ - 
ed to him in a tight clasp but did not speak. Agatha 
nestled up close to Mrs. Alien, and instead of attend- 
ing to her bread-and-butter, studied his face from be- 
hind the coffee urn, and was better satistied with her 
employment than as if she had been eating Buxb:’s 
crispy breakfast-cakes,which were crispier and daint- 
ier than ever that morning, for the benefit of the 
guest. It wasa cheery breakfast, though no one seem- 
ed disposed to talk much, and a cheery morning 
after such a wild, terrible night. ‘The sky was clear, 
and the sunshine warm and golden; only the sea 
remembered its awfulness, and moaned in a dreary 
way which made Agatha shiver. She never heeded 
it before. 

After breakfast her grandfather took her in his 
arms, and said: 

** You did a good thing last night, my brave little 
Aggy! The gentleman whose life you saved, Mr. 
Robert Rateigh, is the son of my old friend—-the best 
friend Tever had. His name was R» bert, also, and 
the son is so much like him it seems as if it must be 
his very self back again. What a miracle it was! He 
went out fishing from the island in a sail-boat, be 
says, and before he knew it, almost, was capsized in 
the heavy wind, so far away from the shore that be 
could hardly discern it in the distance. He start- 
ed to swim to the nearest land, but being by no 
means an expert swimmer, and being weak, also, 
the effect of a late sickness, his strength soon faile:t 
him; he felt something like that deadly cramp steal- 
ing over his limbs, but just then fate threw in his 
way 4 floating spar or plank, it seemed like the brik- 
en mast of a ship, he thought, and he managed to 
cling to that until you reached him. It was a great 
thing for a girl like you to do—a brave thing for anv 
one to do. There are few women like my litile 
Aggy. iam eo proudof her!” 

“ Well, dear grandpa, don’t cry about it, then,” 
said Agatha, for there were tears in the old man’s 
eyes, and kissing him tenderly, she whisked away. 

“ Stay a minute, pet,” he called after her. “ Mr. 
Raleigh is to be our guest for a few days, and you 
must entertain him, and not leave it for a stupid ol: 
man like me to do!” 

Agatha did not promise, but ran up the winding 
stairs to her beloved nook in the tower, to read over 
again the letter she received from Belle two days be 
fore. She only wrote to borrow Agatha’s pearla—the 
rare and delicate necklace that had been her mother’s 
—as she (Agatha) would never be likely to need them 
herself, as she never saw anybody worth dressing t:r. 
But there was a name in it which Agatha wished to 
ve sure of Yes, it must be the very same, for Robert 
Raleigh was by no means a common name. 

This was the way Belle ended the note: 

“You wil! ict me have the pearls, I know, for 
you’re @ good child, and when I am Mrs. Robert 
Raleigh, as [ expect to be before long, you shall come 
and live with me, and not be mewed up in that deso- 
late place any longer.” 

“ Very condescending!” thought Agatha, crum- 
pling the paper in her hand. ‘I wonder what Mr. 
Raleigh would say to the plan.” 

And she distorted her scarlet lips into a little | 
scornful pucker which had not entirely vanished | 





The black clouds parted, showing a little rift of light, 
and suddenly there appeared a face in the water be- 
side her; she felt two wet hands, the boat tipped and | 
heaved, and ina breath some one sat by her side. 
Agatha could see that his features were noble and 
handsome, though those of a stranger. It was no 
fisherman that she had periled her own life to save. 
“Is my deliverer an angel indeed?” he asked, 
peering through the darkness into her pale, beauti- 


when she entered the drawing room a few moments 
later, where the gentleman in question was standing 





before a seaward window. Some way, she did not | 
feel disposed to be friendly toward Belle’s lover, who- | 
ever he might be; consequently her manner was 
somewhat stiff and ungracious. But Mr. Raleigh 
did not seem to mind it in the least, and Agatha felt | 
a little piqued that he was not more awed by her | 
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after she had passed a few moments in his society. 

“ He looks like that old picture ot Sir Lancelot that 
hangs in the library, only be is not quite so strong of 
limb as Sir Lancelot looks in his mailed garments,” 
she thought, watching him as he stood with bis eyes 
fixed thoughtfully on the sea,” he talks as I never 
heard any one talk before; not at all as people talk 
in books, but some way he uses such musical words 
and says such nice things, in his quiet, natural way.” 
But still she did not feel quite at ease in his presence, 
and was glad when her grandfather came in, at last, 
to find an opportunity to escape from the room. 

That afternoon the sky grew cloudy again, and a 
cbilly rain set in, beating drearily against the win- 
dow-panes. Agatha, in one of her disconsolate moods, 
sat as usual, straining her eyes over the sea from her 
lofty perch in the tower. Suddenly some faint mu- 
sic crept up to her ear from the far below drawing- 
room. She stole softly down stairs to listen and find 
out what it might be. Mr. Raleigh was playing on 
her grand father’s old violin, calling forth such melody 
as nobody dreamed could exist in its ancient throat 
or its rusty strings could utter. Agatha, whose pas- 
sion was music, was enchanted; her eyes sparkled 
with delight as she nodded her head to keep time 
with the blithe and still half melancholy music. 

“O Mr. Raleigh,” she exclaimed, as he finished 
with a few tremulous trills, ‘one might imagine that 
you had imprisoned a nightingale in that old violin! 
I never heard such music before.” 

He seemed not ill pleased with the compliment, 
flashing her a bright Jook out of those deep, expres- 
sive eyes. 

He begged her to accompany him on the piano, and 
of course she could not retuse. So the two charmed 
away the dull, dreary afternoon, drowning the lone- 
some wail of the sea that was beating almost under 
the window, with a silver shower of trills and arpeg- 
gios, now blithe, now sad, now soaring, now dying. 
Then were pauses between for a little earnest talk, 
the rain chiming in with it, but not dismally now. 
The dark found them side by side. Agatha running 
over some ligbt air with one hand on the piano keys, 
apparently unconscious of what she was doing, the 
young man bending over her, talking in a low, ear- 
nest tone. Agatha wondered afterward if it were on- 
ly the music that made that afternoon so sweet. 

Bat the next morning she relapsed into her former 
state of silent ungraciousness. Mr. Raleigh propos- 
ed music again, but Agatha was not in a mood for it, 
and after a wretched attempt at conversation, Agatha 
plead a headache, and retired to her room, and Mr. 
Raleigh walked restlessly up and down the great 
hall. Then after dinner they took a ramble togeth- 
er, each seeming perfectly content to be in the other’s 
company, and Mr. Raleigh found in some sheltered 
nook amid the rocks a frail blue harebell which 
Agatha wore home in her hair. 

And so it was for the whole fortnight of the gentle- 
man’s stay at the brown house (for he had readily 
accepted Mr. Morley’s invitation to prolong his visit 
to that length of time), Agatha smiling one minute 
and trowning the next, Mr. Raleigh either restless 
and anxious, apparently, or in the sunniest mood 
imaginable, and some way their moods corresponded 
exactly. Mr. Raleigh was never known to be gloomy 
when Agatha was sunny. 

On the evening before his departure, they were 
standing together by the tower window looking out 
toward the sea that was sprinkled by a few faint star 
rays from the misty April skies, and for the first time 
in her lite Agatha had forgotten to hang out her lan- 
tern for the benefit of thé mariners. 

‘*Agatha,” said Mr. Raleigh, after a little silence, 
‘““T have never even thanked you for saving my life 
as you did, with such peril to yourself. I have tried 
many times, but have never known how, but now I 
am afraid that 1 shail not be grateful to you for sav- 
ing a life that will seem so worthless to me if you 
cannot love me. Iam not worthy of you, I know, 
but—” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Raleigh?” interrupted 
Agatha, in a tone half fierceness, half contempt. ‘I 
cannot listen to any more of this. Do you think 
that I have not known of your engagement from the 
first? What would Belle say if she knew all?” 

Mr. Raleigh looked mystified. 

“ Belle!” repeated he, “ what Belle? If I am en- 
gaged, Agatha, I am certainly ignorant of it myself.” 

“Aren’t you engaged to my sister Belle, Mr. 
Raleigh?” looking straight into his eyes, her own 
wide with surprise. 

“Certainly not,” replied he, returning her stead- 
fast gaze. ‘* What could have made you imagine 
that I was?” 

“Didn’t you ever give her to understand that you 
wished to marry her?” 

“T should think not, for certainly I never did wish 
to do such a thing. I never wished to marry any 
one but you, Agatha.”’ 

But I need not relate anything further, for you can 
already smell orange blossoms, only that Agatha 
concluded not to let Belle have her pearls, as she 
might need them herself some day, after all, and af- 
tera few months, the light vanished forever from 
Agatha’s Tower. 





A REAL HERO.—There is a man living in Texas, 
near Houston, who at the battle of Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, in 1862, lost his right arm. He is now engag- 
ed im working on a farm, and with his left hand cuts 
and splits one hundred and fifty rails a day, and two 
hundred when his timberis cut for him. He hada plow 
made for himself with only one handle to it, and 
plows as good a furrow as anybody, and at all work 
makes a good hand. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.] 





GRAND LODGE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire, the following officers were elected : 

Alexander M. Winn, Farmington, M. W. Grand 
Master; John R. Holbrook, Portsmouth, R. W. Dep- 
uty Grand Master; N. W.Cumner, Manchester, R. 
W. Senior Warden; William Barrett, Nashua, R. W. 
Junior Warden; John Knowlton, Portsmouth, R. 
W. Grand Treasurer; Horace Chase, Hopkinton, R. 
W. Secretary. 

District Deputy Grand Masters.—District No. 1, 
J: remiah D. Parker, Exeter; 2, Joseph Hartford, 
Dover; 3, C. W. Stanley, Manchester; 4, Nathan 
Hutchinson, Milford; 5, George P. Cleaves, Con- 
cord; .6, J. W. Dearborn, Effingham; 7, Jeremiah 
Kittredge, Walpole; 8, Ira Colby, Jr., Claremont; 9, 
Mark L. Aiken, Wentworth; 10, Urban Shorey, 
Gorham. 

Grand Lecturers.—District No. 1, Oliver Frenald, 
Portsmouth; 2, Henry Avery, Alton; 3, Charles H. 
Robinson, Nashua; 4, Mortimer L. Morrison, Peter- 
boro’; 5 John A. Harris, Concord; 6, A. M. Brackett, 
Wakefield; 7, Leland J. Graves, Alstead; 8, Albert 
S. Waite, Newport; 9, Hiram Clark, Plymouth; 10, 
Albert Barker, Colebrook. 

Grand Chaplains.—Rev. Wm. Morse, Franklin; 
Rev. Roger M. Sargent, Farmington. 

Grand Deacons.—Edward Gustine, Keene; Albert 
H. Drown, Fisherville. 

Grand Stewards.—David W. Edgerly, Farmington: 
Daniel R. Marshall, Nashua; Asahel A. Balch, Man- 
chester; Joseph Robinson, Concord; Tobias Foss, 
Strafford; Jacob D. Marsh, Nashua. 

Grand Marshal.— Edward P. Hutchinson, Wilton. 

Grand Sword Bearer.—Luther W. Nichols, Con- 
cord. 

Grand Pursuivant.—Otiver A. Woodbury, Nashua. 

Grand Tiler.— George L. Reed, Concord. 

Dispensations to three new Lodges were granted. 





ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

MEETING OF ROyAL ARCH CHAPTER.—At the 
Annual Convocation of the M. E. Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of New Hampshire, held at Concord, Tues- 
day, June 9th, a large number of companions were 
present from different sections of the State. 

It was voted to continue the dispensation of St. 
Alban Chapter at Exeter, and that the M. E. Grand 
High Priest be authorized to grant a dispensation to 
Henry O. Kent and others for North Star Chapter at 
Lancaster. 

The following.officers were elected: 

M. E. Grand High Priest, Nathaniel W. Cumner, 
Manchester. 

E. Dep. Gr. High Priest, Daniel R. Marshall, 
Nashua. 

E. Gr. King, John A. Harris, Concord. 

E. Gr. Scribe, Edward Gustine, Keene. 

E. Gr. Treasurer, John Knowlton, Portsmouth. 

E. Gr. Secretary, Horace Chase, Hopkinton. 

E. Gr. Chaplain, James Adams, Candia. 

E. Gr. Captain of Host, Asahel A. Balch, Man- 
chester. 

E. Gr. Principal Sojourner, William Barrett, 
Nashua. 

E. Gr. Royal Arch Captain, Edwin Vaughan, 
Claremont. 

Gr. Master Third Veil, Hiram Clark, Plymouth. 

Gr. Master Second Veil, Leland J. Graves, Lang- 
don. 

Gr. Master First Veil, George H. True, Man- 
chester. 

Gr. Stewards, Edward Parker, Nashua, and A.J. 
Thompson, Laconia. 

Gr. Tiler, George L. Reed, Concord. 





OHIO MASONRY. 

An Ohio correspondent writes as follows: 

I send you for publication the names of the Officers 
of Meridian Sun Lodge, No. 266 F. and A. Masons, 
West Richfield, Summit county, Obio. We have a 
very prosperous Lodge, owing, I suppose, to being so 
near Oberlin College, which thought to kill Masonry, 
a short time since, but failed, and helped it much. 
The following is the list of officers: 

Joseph A. Bixby, W. M. 
Charles P. Townsend, G. W. 
Wealy Pope, S. W. 

Peter I. Allen, Treasurer. 
Nathan S. Britton, Secretary. 
Gurdon E. Bolles, G. D. 
Lorenzo D. Bennett, S. D. 
Edwin W. Pool, Tiler. 

I also send the Masonic Directory for the county of 
Medina. I hope that Masonry will prosper in years 
to come as it has in years past. 
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NEW YORK GRAND LODGE. 


Six hundred and seven Masonic Lodges were rep- 
resented in the Grand Lodge in session at New York. 





The annual reports were favorable. Receipts of the 


year, $67 222; 


were issued. 
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LEBANON. 

We do not know who the author of the following 
poem is, hidden for many years, but it possesses a 
flavor that smacks of the sunny Fast. It could have 
been written nowhere else than in the atmesphere 
which ripens inspiration, and we catch the glimpses 
of sunshine through its crystal lines, and the aroma 
of vineyards, as we con it. So full is it of the glory | 
of the scene, we deem a proper place for it is in our 

Masonic department, though vino d’oro is universal: 


AURUM POTABILE. 


I. 

Brother bards of every region— 
Brother bards, (your name is Legion!) 
Were you with me, while the twilight 
Darkens up my pine-tree sky light— 
Were you gathered, representing 

Every land beneath the sun, 
O, what songs would be indited, 
Ere the earliest star is lighted, 
To the praise of vino d'‘oro, 

On the hills of Lebanon! 





I. 
Yes, while alone I quaff its 
Lucid gold, and brightly laugh its 
Topaz waves and amber bubbles, 
Still the thought my pleasure troubles, 
That I quaff it all alone. 
O, for Hafiz! glorious Persian! 
Keats, with buoyant, gay diversion 
Mocking Schiller's grave immersion ; 
O, for wreathed Anacreon! 
Yet enough to have the living— 
They, the few, the rapture-giving! 
(Blessed more than in receiving,) 
Fate, that frowns when laurels wreathe them, 
Once the solace might bequeathe them, 
Once to taste of vino d'oro 
On the hills of Lebanon! 


Il. 

Lebanon, thou mount of story, 
Well we know thy sturdy glory, 

Since the days of Solomon; 
Well we know the Five old Cedars, 
Scarred by ages—silent pleaders, 
Preaching, in their gray sedateness, 
Of thy forest's failen greatness— 
Of the vessels of the Tyrian, 
And the palaces Assyrian, 
And the temple on Moriah 

To the High and Holy One! 
Know the wealth of thy appointment— 
Myrrh and aloes, gum and ointment; 
But we knew not, till we clomb thee, 
Of the nectar dropping from thee— 
Of the pure, pellucid Ophir 
In the cups of vino d’oro, 

On the hills of Lebanon! 


Iv. 

We have drunk, and we have eaten, 
Where Mizraim’s sheaves are beaten, 
Tasted Judah's milk and honey, 
On his mountains, bare and sunny, 
Drained ambrosial bowls, that ask us 
Never more to leave Damascus; 
And have sung a vintage pran 
To the grapes of isles Egan, 
And the flasks of Orvieto, 

Ripened in the Roman sun: 
But the liquor here surpasses 
All that beams in earthly glasses. 
"Tis of this that Paracelsus 
(His elixir vite) tells us, 
That to happier shores can float us 
Than Lethean stems of lotus, 

Straight restores when day is done. 
Then, before the sunset waneth, 
While the rosy tide, that staineth 
Earth, and sky, and sea, remaineth, 
We will take the fortune proffered, 
Ne’er again to be re-offered— 
We will drink of vino d’oro 

On the hills of Lebanon! 
Vino d’oro! vino d’oro! 

Golden blood of Lebanon! 

Macao, Sept., 1853. 





A MASONIC BIBLICAL LEGEND. 

The following is said to be the explanation of the 
text, “The stone which the builders refused, the 
same is become the headstone of the corner.” It is 
said that when Solomon’s Temple was building, all 
the stones were brought from the quarry, ready cut 
and fashioned, and there were marked on all the 
blocks the places where they were to be put. Among 
the stones was a very curious one; it seemed of no 
desirable shape, it appeared unfit for any portion of 
the building. They tried it at this wall, but it would 
not fit; they tried it in another, but it could not be 
accommodated; so, vexed and angry, they threw it 
away. The Temple was so many years building that 
the stone became covered with moss, and grass grew | 
around it. Everybody passing by laughed at the 
stone. They said Solomon was wise, and doubtless all 


number of members, upward of six some one said, “ Perhaps that stone which the 
thousand five hundred; fifty-one new Lodges re- | builders retused is meant to be the top stone. 
ceived warrants, and twenty-eight dispensations | then took it, and hoisted it to the top of the 
honse; and as it reached the summit, they fouhd it 


They 


well adaptel to the place. Loud hosannas male 
the weilkin ring, as the stone which the builders re- 
fused thus became the headstone of the corner, 


MASONIC DOCTRINE. 


The dissetnination of Masonic doctrine, and the 


| traditional record of the important events which pre- 
, ceded, accompanied 


and followed it, commenced 
with the erection of that grand structure, the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. From Judea to Pheonicia, and 
thence by easy and natural stages to each nation dis- 
tinguished for its love of the arts and sciences, the 
instructed eye of the well-taught Mason may trace in 
the slight vestiges which still survive the encroach- 
ments of time, the dim pathway of the ancient 
Craft, of which he is a member. The dependent 
state of human nature—the need of belp on the one 
hand, and the readiness to bestow aid on the other— 
the one as widespread as the human family, the 
other the child of liberal and refined education and 
trained humanity, are the springs and sources of the 
Masonic Brotherhood, and form the close alliance of 
the Mystic Tie. 


> 
+ > 


THINGS A WOMAN CAN’T DO. 

A lady writer, who is slightly disposed to turn 
traitor to her sex, states that there are things a wo- 
man can’t do—the most important admission that 
has been extorted from the sex since Madam Eve ate 
the apple. Hear the following “ open confession :” 

First, she can’t sharpen a lead pencil. Give her 
one, and see. Mark how jaggedly she hacks away 
every particle of wood around the lead, leaving an 
unsupported spike of the latter, which breaks iimme- 
diately when used. You can almost forgive the male 
creature his compassionate contempt, as, chucking 
her under the chin, he twitches it from her awkward 
little paw, and rounds and tapers it in the most rav- 
ishing manner, for durable use. I wish to hear no 
more on that point, because when I once make up 
my mind, “ all the kirg’s men ” can’t change it. 

Well, then, secondly—A woman can’t do up a bun- 
dle. She takes a whole newspaper to do up a paper 
of pins, and a cuil of rope to tie it, and it will come 
undone at that. When I go shopping, I look on 
with the fascinated gazeof a bird in the neighbor- 
hood of a@ magnetic serpent to watch clerks do up 
bundles. How the paper falls just into the crease! 
How deftly they turn it over, and tuck it under, and 
tie it up, and then throw it down upon the counter 
asif they had done the most common thing in the 
world, instead of a deed which might, and in faith 
does task the ingenuity of ‘“ungels!” It is perfectly 
astonishing. 

Thirdly—I may allude to the fact that a woman 
can’t carry an umbrella, or rather to the very pecu- 
liar manner in which they perform that duty; but I 
wont. When they unfurl the parachute alluded to, 





the sidewalk, raking off men’s hats and women’s bon- 
nets a8 they go, and walking right into the breaktast 
of some wight, with that disregard of the consequent 
gasp, which to be understvod must be feit,as the 
offender cocks up one corner of the parachute, and 
looks defiantly at the victim who bas the effrontery 
to come into the world and bezard the whalebone 
and handle of her * umbrill!”’ 


ve 





BURYING ALIVE. 

This mode of runishment wax oce..sionally resorted 
to by the Jews anil other nations of antiquity. Her- 
odotus mentions burying alive as a Persian custom, 
and states that Xerxes buried alive nine sons and 
nine daughters of the Elonians; ani tbat Amestris, 
the wife of Xerxes, in her old age, ordered tourteen 
children, selected from the best Persian families, to 
be buried alive, in order to show her gratitude to the 
god under the earth. In ancient Rome, it was the 
punishment awarded to the vestal virgin who vio- 
lated her vow; and, during the middle ages, the re- 
ligious were for a sir ilar offence suljected to thesame 
penalty. Sir Walter Scott, in ‘* Marmion,” describes 
the manner in which it was carried out. The culprit 
was placed in a small niche made in the massive 
wall of the convent, a slender meal of water and 
bread was deposited in it, and at the words Vale in 
Pace (Go in peace), the opening was closed. Skele- 
tons have been discovered in an upright position in 
the ruins of abbeys in this country, and it is probable 
that they are the remains of persons who have been 
for some offence or other immured. It was at one 
time the punishment for a female thief. 


+ > 


AN EXPRESSIVE MONOGRAM. 
Collecting monograms is the last mania abroad, as 
in America, and of course splendid albums are the 
result. 


Mile. X. is an amateur of monograms, and was ad- 








the other stones were right; but as for that block, 
they might as well send it back to the quarry, for | 
they were quite sure it was meant for nothing. Year | 
after year rolled on, and the poor stone was still 
despised; the builders constantly refused it. Tae | 
eventful day came when the Temple was to be fin- | 
ished and opened, and the multitude was assembled | 
to see the grand sight. The builders said, ‘“ Where 
is the top stone? Where is the pinnacle?” They 





little thought where the crowning marble was, until 


dressed by a gentleman to whom she might, with 
great propriety, have been married. 

But Mile. X., while she encouraged the company 
of ber adorer, would not hear of an engagement. 

“Why not marry him?” inquired her aunt; “ he 
is rich, han'aome, etc.” 

“ My dear aunt,” was the reply “ that may all be 
true, but only refi-ct. My initials would then form 
the word softe—fool.” 

No more could be said. 
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they put it down over their noses, take the middle of 
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he what else. But I always stood up for my rights.” 
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STEADFAST. 


As one entranced will sometimes gaze afar 
Into the deep blue night, 

At the sweet radiance of some special star 
That shines supremely bright; 


His look concentred—all the rest unrecked 
Their glowing courses run; 

Though by ten myriad gems the heavens are decked, | 
To him there is but one. 


80 I look up into a glorious face, 
Into a calm kind eye, 

Radiant with queenly nobleness and grace, 
Clear as a cloudless sky. 


Not bright- as brooks that o'er the shallows roll, 
But O, so pure and deep 

With fathomless serenity of sou'— 
Like ocean in a sleep. 


There might be faces fifty times as fair, 
O dear loved lady mine! 

But though there were, I ‘d neither know nor care— 
I'm blind to all but thine. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 


No. 3. 
BY W. H. MACY. 


FROM THE BAR ROUND GREAT POINT, 


WHEN the ship was righted, and all was made 
snug for the night, we proceeded to arrange the cha- 
otic mass of sea-chests, bedding, kegs of oil soap, 
and misc-llaneous sea-stores, and to perform the ap- 
parently impossible task of condensing sixteen men, 
with all their real and personal estate, into a little 
triangular space, called (by courtesy) the forecastle, 
80 as to leave standing and dancing room at the foot 
of the ladder. This problem, however knotty it 
might seem to the uninitiated, was successfully solv- 
ed, under the superintendence of the four “salts” 
who had been to sea befure, two of whom were Portu- 
guese from the Az»res, one a gigantic negro who had 
been three voyages in the same ewploy, and the 
fourth a white American of some little intelligence— 
one of those sea-lawyers or ‘‘ clock-setters,” who are 
to be found in all sorts of ships, and who make more 
mischief than can well be imagined by people not con- 
versant with matters of this sort. The stowage be- 
ing completed, each one titted up his own ‘ bunk,” 
the four veterans having, of course, appropriated the 
choice ones by marking them with their own hiero- 
glyphics before the ship left the wharf. Supper was 
then passed down, and a smart show of new tin ware 
brought into requisition. Old Jeff swore at the tea, 
called it “ frightened water ” (it did certainly appear 
to have been mixed on homeuvpathic principles), and 
avowed his determination to have his brother Afri- 
can, the cook, over the windlass end before he had 
been a week in blue water, unless a decided improve- 
ment should be observed in this respect. In which 
threat he was ably seconded by Burley, the sea-law- 
yer, and the two “Giices, we green hands merely eat- 
ing with eyes wide open, not yet daring to advance 
our opinions. 

The remains of the banquet cleared away, most of 
us lighted our “ half-Spanish ” outfit cigars, but Old 
Jeff, disdaining such tlammeries, produced his ap- 
proved narcotic solace, in the shape of a well-worn 
and blackened “chunk,” which being duly loaded 
and set on tire, he settied himself in a sort of Sir Ora- 
cle attitude, and prepared to give the attentive 
novices the benefit of his long experience. 

‘*Now, boys,” said Jeff, between the puffs, “ you'll 
find you’ve got to toe the mark here. Our old man’s 
a hard one, I can tell ye, for I’ve sailed with him 
afore. J can get along well enough with him, ’cause 
I know him, and he knows me, too, like a book. I 
haven’t sailed ten years with him for nothing. Why, 
bless your souls, he wouldn’t know how to get under 
way without me.” This was one of Jeff’s delusions— 
that he considered himself a necessary tixture or part 
ofthe ship. ‘‘ He’s a hard one,” he continued, “ and 
you lads will have to stand round when he gets 
among ye. He wont trouble me, you know, ’cause J 
know my duty, chock to the handle; but he’s down 
on any man that don’t know his duty.” 

“ But, surely,” I ventured to say, “‘he cannot be 
80 unreasonable as to expect a green hand to know a 
seaman’s duty by intuition. We don’t profess to 
know anything; we come our first voyage to learn, 
and if we show ourselves willing to learn, we do all 
that can be reasonably expected of us.” 

**T don’t know nothing about your iuter-ition,” re- 
turned Old Jeff, showing the whites or his eyes to a 
frightful extent. ‘* That’s further into the booktion- 
ary that ever I overhauled. But I know this old man, 
and it’s no use for a lad like you to argy about things 
that you don’t understand. If you and me was go- 
ing to talk in ’long-shore company, now, I s’pose I’d 
have to strike my flag, ’cause you could launch some 
three-deckers, like that one just now; but here, you 
know, I’m to home. You just hold on a bit; he’ll let 
you know who’s who, when he gets you off sound- 
in’s!” 

* I aint afraid he’ll do me anything,” said the sea- 
lawyer, Burley, his voice coming with a sepulchral 
sound from the depths of the bunk, where he was al- 
ready stretched at full length. ‘JZ don’t allow any 
live man tv do me anything. I’ve been in all sorts of 
ships, men of-war, merchantmen, and—well, I wont 


eye 80 Common among his countrymen. 


= That? 's all well ‘newt, you baew,” replied the 
negro, speaking with less assumption of superiority, 


now that he was addressing @ man of experience. | 
“That’s all well enough to stand up, if all hands — 


would hang together standin’ 
scious of the bull, of course). 


up ”— (quite ancen- ; 
“But they wont, 


| cause they don’t know their duty. Now, you see, as well as I do. 


you and me’s got to do "bout all the duty here--” 


| @swarthy, big-whiskered fellow, with that restless 
** What you 
talk about—do all dutee? I no want you do my 
work. S’pose you do your own work, me all e’ same ” 

“Ah, well! I don’t mean nothin’ "bout you and | 
Antone, of course!” said Jeff, turning nearly white 
at the interruptions. ‘1 s’pese you two can do your | 
duty well enough. What I wean to say is,” thus in- 
geniously shifting his ground, “ there’ll be only two 
of us in each watch to do allthe duty. The ‘doctor’ 
be don’t count nobody, ’cause he don’t stand watch, | 
and he’s got enough to do to look after his galley. 
Now, when I first went a whaling, thry used to have 
some men abvard of a ship; but now-a-days they | 
send them out filled with a lot of children. I expect 
it I go two cr three vo) ages more, I'll kee ’em bring 
their mothers out with ’em. I don’t know, tor my 
part, what they ship such spindle-legged boys for!’ 

“] dol” shouted the clock-setter, from the recesses 
of the bunk, ‘ Because they can do just what they 
like with ’em, and they don’t know their rights. If 
they were to ship a whole crew of old hands that 
knew their rights and stood up for them, they’d zet 
brought up with a round-turn.” 

“R-r-r-ights!’? muttered Manoel the Portuguese, 
“What that you talk bout r-r-rights?_ What for you 
begin gr-r-owl now, no got ship out sea yet? Time 
enough gr-r-owl, s’pose old man no do r-r-right 
by-’m-by.” 

“‘ But it’s always well enough to have these things 
understood in the beginning,” insisted Burley. “I 
wauta man to use me /ike a man, and I mean he. 
shall, too. I don’t know what you Dagos mean to do, 
but I'll have wy rights.” | 

“R-r-rights!”? echoed Manoel, with infinite con- | 
tempt. ‘All ’e time r-r-rights!” 

“1 tink s’pose have row *buard dis ship—you no do 
more’s nother mans,” said the little Portuguese, An- 
tone, with that quick perception of character, which, 
in many of his class, seems to supply the place of 
both theoretical knowledge and worldly experience. 

** Well, you’ll see,” returned the sea-lawyer. 
“Time will show. I shan’t ask any Dago to tell me 
what to do.” 

** Dago no tell you, s’pose you ask,” answered the 
quiet little Portuguese, sarcastically. 

He had already conceived a disgust for one, at least, 
of his shipmates. Though having no desire, at pres- 
ent, to quarrel with him, he took in good part the 
epithet of “ Dago,” which Burley had always at his 
tongue’s end. 

** Well,” said I, ‘* I shall not believe that the cap- 
tain—” 

‘* Who’s the captain?” interrupted Old Jeff. 

“ Why, Captain Upton.” 

“O! the old man, you mean. If you was talking 
about the skip; er of another ship, it might do to say 
the cap’n, but ours is always the old man—mind 
that.” 

** Very well—the old man, then,” Iresumed. “I 
shall not believe that he will misuse or ill-use a man 
tor not knowing w).at he can’t be expected to know 
without some practice and experience. It’s an old 
saying that the devil is not sv black as he is painted; 
and the only way fur us new bands is to go to work 
cheerfully, and try to learn our duty. I’m sure lam 
willing to learn, an‘ would be obliged to any one who 
would teach or help me.” 

This view of the matter, and my expression of it, 
at once found an echo from all the other youngsters, 
while, at the same time, it secured for me the better 
opinion of Old Jetf himself; who, though a notorious 
growler, was not a bad-hearted man in the main. 
Indeed, this negro was a specimen of a class which 
every seaman will recognize at once, who growl 
rather from confirmed habit than from any evil mo- 
tive; and nothing could be further from his mind 
than to be the intentional cause of trouble on beard 
any ship in which he served. Not so with Burley, | 
whom I set down at once as a man to be instinctively 
avoided and distrusted. Growling, with Old Jeff, 
was a weakness, and, from long indulgence in the 
practice had become, as it were, an essential part of 
his existence; but the sea-lawyer was a deliberate 
mischief-maker. In one respect, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, they were much on a par, being both arrant 
cowards when put to the test. 

The cook now made his appearance down the lad- 
der—a merry, simple-hearted African, of a shining 
bottle-green complexion, between whom and Olu Jeff 
@ harmless sort of skirmishing feud existed, they 
having sailed together on the previous voyage with 
Captain Upton, and contracted a habit of cracking 
coarse jokes upon each other to such an extent that 
@ stranger might have supposed them to be in a tow- 
ering rage at times, when they were in reality fast 
friends. 

* Halloo, Jett, aint you turned in yet?” said the 
cook, showing his ivory from ear toear. ‘“ Here you 
be, boys; all de bunks taken up, and I’s left like dey 
say de Son o’ Man in de Scriptur’, nowhere to lay my 
head. De old man said he’s going to have an extra 
bunk put up for mein de steerage. S’pose he wont 
do it till after we get out to sea.” 

“Take your black mug out of this!” thundered 
Old Jeff, who was stripping off, preparatory to re- 








tiring for the night. ‘ You make the fo’cstle so dark 
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aman ¢ an’t « see to turn “7 
if you stay here five minutes.” 


when a hogshead’s big enough to hold ye,” retorted 
the ‘‘ doctor,” in @ tantalizing way. 
' might think you’s dangerous, if dey didn’t know ye 
You can’t frighten Kentucky Sam, 


you know. Lord sakes! You might run loose till 


bite nobody. Might bark some, though.” —_ 


shut up. 


Brock will be turning us to, as soon as he can see 
daylight through a ladder.” 


* Well, now, don’t be flyin’ off de handle, alhoged- | 


der,” said the cook, with prov: king coolness, * ’cos | 


I’s goin’ to turn in myself, soon’s I fix upa bed on 
dese two donkeys.” (Sea chests ) 

“Pll settle your hash for you to-morrow,” roared 
Jeff, extending his berculean fist from the bunk, and 
shaking it, apparently in a state of great excitement. 

“Allright. Call at my office any time before din- 
ner, Shan’t have no hash to settle, tho’. ’Taint 


_ hash day to-morrow, anyhow.” 


By this time the sable functionary was stretched 


at his ease on his temporary shake down, and t':c 


sparring ended for the night. Some of the boys were 
already snoring off the fatigues of the day, and the 
rest were making a movement bedward; so I had 
leisure to reflect a little upon the sudden change in 
mny situation, and the new and strange society into 
which I was thrown. Yet, though my meditations 
kept me wakeful for some time, they were by no 
means of a despondent cast. I was on board a ftirst- 
rate ship, new and stanch, and, as I had every rea- 
son to believe, well appointed for a successful voyage; 
and though I had already found out that the chances 
were in favor of three years’ absence instead of one 
(the statements of the polite Mr. Ramsay to the con- 
, trary notwithstanding), even this did not deter me 
from following my bent. I should see much of the 
Pacific side of the world in that length of time, would 
so conduct myself as to ensure promotion, and my 
calculations, as well as my observation at Nantucket, 
had satistied me that the business must prove quite 
lucrative to captains and cfficers who could command 
high lays. As for my shipmates they were probably 
an average of rough men, and I could soon adapt 
myself to their humors. 

I fell asleep, dreamed of piles of gold doubloons, all 
besmeared with whale oil, but shining the brighter 
for it, and was roused at the first peep of dawn by 
the stentorian voice of Uncle Brock exhorting us to 
‘* muster up and get the lighter alongside.” Old Jeff 
brought his immense flat feet from his bunk to the 
deck with a bound, calling to us youngsters to “‘ show 
a leg! and also administering a smart kick to his 
ebony friend the cook, by way of a gentle hint to 
“bear a hand and get the grub under way.” Burley, 
to support consistently his character as an old man 
of-wars man, asserted his “rights” by standing 
three or four calls. 

The first sound that greeted my ears, as I emerged 
from the scuttle, was an invocation from the leathern 
lungs of the skijper of the lighter. “ Arcthusa 
aho-o-oy! Rouse and bitt, you youngsters! I know 
you’ve got strong constitutions. You can stand more 
sleep than a polar bear in winter time! Get your 
lines ready. I’m coming alongsi-i-de!” and the 
grutt response of old Capt. Brock mounted on the rail, 
“ What the devil ails you, Uncle Dan? You’ve 
turned out wrong end foremost! That polar bear of 
yours has got a sore head by the way he growls! 
You talk about sleeping! Why, anybody knows that 
you can sleep twenty two hours out of twenty-four, 
and then d—n the dog watch.” 

But the war of words between these old salts was 
quite as harmless as that of the two black shipmates; 


| and the sloop being soon lashed alongside, the noisy 
, old skipper came on board the ship to breakfast. The 


hands were then turned to aguin, and the work of 
taking in stores and provisions, and filling salt-water 
ballast in the ground tier went briskly on. I was 
selected, with one other green hand, to work in the 
hold under the direction of another old whaleman, 


| who filled the second mate’s place pro tempore, and 


the boat-steerers, two of whom were prowising young 
men, natives of the island, and the third, or captain’s 
boat- steerer, was a mulatto, who was ex-vfticio, third 
mate, and had the handle to his name, being ad- 
dressed as Mr. Juhnson. These worthies all messed 
in the cabin, as well as the couper, who had not yet 
come on board. There were no bunks in the steerage; 
the Arethusa being, in this respect, an exception to 
the generality of ships at that time. But it wasa 
favorite expression with Captain Upton, “that he 
had but two ends to his ship, aud wanted every man 
to keep in his own end.” I succeeded so well in sat- 
istying the petty officers, that, before we had finished 
loading the ship, they were all agreed that it was 
expedient to retain me as one of the regular “‘ hold 
gang,” provided no objection should be raised by 
those higher in authority. 

The quantity of stores put on board a whaleship, 
for a long voyage, would astonish any one not ac- 
quainted with the business, A ship is literally 
crammed full when sbe sails, and one is tempted to 
ask, ‘‘ Where is the oil to be put when we get it?” 
Every cranny and crevice is tilled with wood or lum- 
ber of some sort, and to add to the puzzle, the ship 
carries from a thousand to fifteen hundred barrels of 
casks in the form of shooks or packed bundles of 
staves, which, in the event of a successful voyage, 
are all, of course, to be set up, filled with oil and 
stowed away. But, as the gradual consumption of 


** Now don’t trouble yourself to get in a puncheon, | 





Y¥ rou'll put the lights out : provisions and stores keeps pace with the grates 
accumulation of oil, and as some space 1s gained in 
re-stowing, each time, it is managed, somehow, and a 
while ship is always full, or nearly so, all the voyage. 
“Some people | Still it seems, in some sort, a mystery, even to old 


| whalemen themselves. 


In about ten days the stowage was completed, the 
topgallant-masts and yards sent aloft, in which pro- 
“What you talk about?” said one of the two Ghees, kingdom come, ’thout any muzzle; you wouldn’t cers we boys found «pportunity to display our agility 
| in fetching and carrying, a8 well as to acquire some 
“Pll bark your crooked shins fur you, if you don’t | knowledge of seamanship, and to unravel other puz- 
I’m goin’ to turn iv; we shall have two  zling questions as to “how those long poles were to 
, lighters alongside to-morrow morning, and Uncle ; 


be put upso high?” and “what kept them there 
when up?” the spare sails, boats, etc , received on 
| board, and the ship reported ready for a start. Mr. 
| Richar’'s,thg out-door agent « f Messrs. Brooks & Co, 

had never relaxed his fatherly vigilance, visiting his 
proteges every day, praising and encouraging us, and 
prc phesying a short voyage and “ greasy luck” to 
the Arethusa, 

Tbe day of departure arrived, with a fair wind and 
plenty of it; the last boats came alongside at three 
o’clock in the morning, bringing the captain and 
officers, with their luggage, and the agent of the ship, 
with several other friends, who had come to “see as 
off” and return in the pilot beat; an who, of course, 
burst into enthusiastic praises of the new ship, end 
the arrangement of all on board, protesting that it 
almost mad them wish they were going themselves. 
The windlass was soon after mannel; the topsa:ls 
loosed (not exactly in man-vf-war style, with a sim- 
ultaneous fall), green hands were hurried here and 
there, ropes pointed out to them and put into their 
hands; the anchors slowly but steadily rose to the 
bows; and, by sunrise, the gallant Arethusa, feeling 
the impulse of the tresh breeze, was fairly underway, 
and her course shaped to clear Great Point. 

I had anticipated another course of martyrdom 
from sea-sickness; but I soon found that the gallant 
Lydia Ann had broken me in completely, and I was 
destined to suffer no more from that intulorable mal- 
ady. It wasa great relief to feel that my stomach 
had gained the victory in the conflict with old Nep- 
tune’s medicine chest. There was somet?.ing exbil- 
arating in the sensation of feeling the lively ship 
springing under my feet, and driving onward unkr 
the impulse of her distended wings; in looking back 
at the low, receding island, the cradle whence had 
issued so many stout hearts and strong arms to vex 
every sea with their fisheries, and feeling that I, too, 
was now embarking in this adventurous and roman- 
tic business; and in observing how Captain Upton, 
with his mate and the owner grouped together on 
the quarter-deck, watched the behaviour and move- 
ments of the new vessel, from time to time vomment- 
ing, as they found occasion for so doing, and compar- 
ing her qualities and merits with those of other time- 
worn and well-tried ships. I myself began to feela 
little of that pride in my floating home springing up 
within me, which every seaman feels for his vessel. 
Then, as I looked again astern, at the dim outline of 
Nantucket, fast sinking towards the horizon, my 
thoughts reverted to my pleasant country home, to 
my parents and my much loved sister left there, and 
@ prayer went up—yes, a prayer; a silent one, but 
none the less sincere. A glance of the captain’s eye 
aloft; aword, ‘** Port!” to Old Jeff at the wheel; an- 
other word in an under tone to the mate; and then 
the loud order, ‘‘ Square in the yards!” chased away 
these gentle thoughts, and recalled my mind to the 
voyage before me. 

As we hal rounded Great Point, the ship was kept 
away with the wind nearly aft, and standing more 
stifly up to her work, went booming off at a rate 
which promised to leave home tar out of sight before 
Lightfall. Old Jeff, when relieved by Manoel, came 
forward in ecstacies. He hal quite forgotten his 
growling propensity, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and vowed she was the most perfect beauty 
that ever swam under his flat feet; that she steered 
like a pilot boat; and, as for sailing! why, she’d go 
round and round the old Colossus (his last ship), aud 
not balf try herself. 

** Now,” said the negro, ‘I only want to see her 
work on a wind, and go in stays once or twice. But 
ZT know-— confound it - J know she’ll tack in a pint of 
water. J can tell by the way she feels under me. If 
we don’t get a load of oil this time, it wont be the 
ship’s fault. Hur-ah! twenty-five months—twenty- 
tive hundred barrels! that’s all we want to give her 
a bellyful! that all! twenty-five ;’—and went uff into 
ashnuftis step of calence, 


INLAID WORK. 

The Mosaic art seems to be Italian, and was known 
in Rome from the days of the republic. Under the 
empire the art was greatly improved, not merely by 
the introduction of marbles of several colors, but by 
the invention of artificial stones, termed Italian 
emalti, which can be made of every variety of tint. 
The art of Mosaic was, however, perfected in the last 
and present century, as now practised. The minute 
and numerous pieces cf colored marble, or artificial 
stone, are attached to a ground of copper by a strung 
cement of gum mastic and other materials, and after- 
wards ground and polished to a perfectly level sur- 
face. There are several) kinds of Mosaic, but all of 
them consist in imbedding tragments of different 
colored substances, usually glass and stones, so as to 
produce the effect of a picture. The beautiful chapel 
of St. Lawrence, in Fiorence, which contains the 
tombs of the Metici, bas been greatly admired by 
artists, on account of the multitade of precious mar- 
bles, jaspers, agates, avanturines, malachites, eic , 








applied as Mosaic upon the walls. 
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The ¢ World i in & Winiats 


THE FAYS OF THE MOON, 
O! have you not seen 
The fairy queen, 
And the elves at their revels gay; 
And the capers they fing, 
Aa they dance Ina ring, 
Till chanticleer heralds day ? 





Have you ne'er espled 
In regal pride 

Kine Ongron lead the dance? 

| Have you never caught sight 
Of that tricksy sprite 

Called Puck in the old romance? 


--_ 


What, you have not seen 
The king and the queen, 
And their elves at their revels mad? 
You have ne'er had the luck 
To set eyes on Puck? 
Well, I didn't think you had! 


The wife of M. V. de M , of Antwer) 

cently safely delivered of four female child: 

cording to the local journals, this occurrence 
the electricity developed in making paper 


an immense sensation in the town, When t! 

| tening took place, the church was crowded w 
tators, and thousands of persons lined th 

along which the cortege of four nurses w 

| charges, and as many godfathers and god. 
were to pass. Cries of “ Vivent les epor 
M ! Vive tileurs enfants!” were rai- 
many ladies only found relief from their en 
tears. After the return home of the childi, 
had to be brought out to the balcony of the . 
receive an ovation from the crowd assemble: 
street. All the little ones, as well as the 

| are doing well. 

An elderly man recently fell dead of apo: 

| the streets of Paris, and on searching his po 

| the purpose of identification, the card of 4 
marquis was found. The son of the mar 

| summoned in haste from the Jockey Club, a: 
ing in great agitation, he threw himself : 
the best treatise on the manufacture in Ew 
America. 











corpse, embracing it and bathing it with | 
Suddenly he Jumped up and exclaimed, “1: 
it is not my father; it’s his corn-cutter,’’ \ 
pened to have the marquis’s card in bis poch 
Paper manufacturers in the east of Fran 
prize medal worth 4000 francs for the dix 
some substance which may take the pla» 
fourth the rags used in the manufacture 
without injuring its quality. Other prize- 
fered for the best bleaching processes for neu » 
There is a great difference in the terms |. 
the drivers of public vehicles in cities in thir 
or urge each other off their respective tr: 
London and most English cities the cry is inv - 
“Now then, stoopid!” In France it is si: 
word “‘ Gare!” that is, ‘‘ Beware!” In Ne + 
the cabmen, car-drivers, truckmen and othe: 
cry out, ‘* Wide awake!” to the unwary v~ 
or dilatory brother Jehu. In Philadelphia! 
phrase is, “Get on, will you!” The Bost 
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West the loiterers are hastened by a ‘‘ Yeau 
Theodorus had several wives and many | 
and when on the first anxious day of neg 
Lieutenant Prideaux told him that honoral’ 
ment would be given to him and bis family i 
rendered himself and Magdala, he broke out 
odd mixture, for such a moment, of humor 
dignation. “ What does your chief mean 
family? Is he prepared for a thousand?” 


An Italian innkeeper confessed to a pri 
asked him if he never greased the teeth of bi 
horses to prevent their eating. He replied 
had never done so. The next time he confer 
he had committed the act several times. 
said the priest “ you t6ld me last time that | 
never done it.” ‘Holy tather,” replied | 
keeper, “I did not know the trick then.” 

Because Archduke Louis Victor of Aur! 
not present at Prince Humbert’s marriage 
considerable coldness between the courts of . 
and Italy, and consequently the Marquis o: 
who wes appointed ambassador at Vienna 
yet set out for that city. 

Dover, England, was enabled by a mirag 
days ago, to see Boulogne, in France, distinc 
the naked eye, and with @ telescope the wir 
houses, and inhabitants, could be clearly d)- 


journey towards Calais. 

A woman living near Michigan City, wife 
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4 | to that city, in the midst of the terrible storn 
weeks since, just before it began to hall so 
she noticed two white objecta descend { 
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on breaking one found the yolk to be as bard 
had been boiled. The other egg had been *‘» 
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An extensive bed of foesil oysters more th 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE FAYS OF THE MOON. 


O! have you not seen 
The fairy queen, 
And the elves at their revels gay; 
And the capers they fling, 
As they dance ina ring, 
Till chanticleer heralds day ? 


Have you ne’er espied 
In regal pride 

KinG OBERON lead the dance? 
Have you never caught sight 
Of that tricksy sprite 

Called Puck in the old romance? 


What, you have not seen 
The king and the queen, 
And their elves at their revels mad? 
You have ne'er had the luck 
To set eyes on PucK” 
Well, I didn’t think you had! 


The wife of M. V. de M , of Antwerp, was re- 








cently safely delivered of four female children. Ac- 
cording to the local journals, this occurrence created 
an immense sensation in the town. When the chris- 
tening took place, the church was crowded with spec- 
tators, and thousands of persons lined the streets 
along which the cortege of four nurses with their 
charges, and as many godfathers and godmothers, 
were to pass. Cries of ‘“‘ Vivent les epoux V. de 
M- ! Vive tileurs enfants!” were raised, and 
many ladies only found relief from their emotion in 
tears. After the return home of the children they 
had to be brought out to the balcony of the house to 
receive an ovation from the crowd assembled in the 
street. All the little ones, as well as the mother, 
are doing well. 

An elderly man recently fell dead of apoplexy in 
the streets of Paris, and on searching his pockets for 
the purpose of identification, the card of a certain 
marquis was found. ‘he son of the marquis was 
summoned in haste from the Jockey Club, and arriv- 
ing in great agitation, he threw himself upon the 
corpse, embracing it and bathing it with his tears. 
Suddenly he jumped up and exclaimed, “‘ By Jove! 
it is not my father; it’s his corn-cutter,’”? who hap- 
pened to have the marquis’s card in his pocket. 

Paper manufacturers in the east of France offer a 
prize medal worth 4000 francs for the discovery of 
some substance which may take the place of one 
fourth the rags used in the manufacture of paper 
without injuring its quality. Other prizes are of- 
fered for the best bleaching processes for neutralizing 
the electricity developed in making paper and for 
the best treatise on the manufacture in Europe and 
America. 

There is a great difference in the terms by which 
the drivers of public vehicles in cities in this country 
and abroad warn pedestrians to get out of their way, 
or urge each other off their respective tracks. In 
London and most English cities the cry is invariably, 
“Now then, stoopid!” In France it is simply the 
word *‘ Gare!’ that is, ‘‘ Beware!” In New York 
the cabmen, car-drivers, truckmen and other Jehus 
cry out, “‘ Wide awake!” to the unwary wayfarer, 
or dilatory brother Jehu. In Philadelphia the slang 
phrase is, “Get on, will you!” The Boston folks 
yell, “‘ Hey!” in a jerky tone, while throughout the 
West the loiterers are hastened by a ‘‘ Yeaup!” 

Theodorus had several wives and many children, 
and when on the first anxious day of negotiation, 
Lieutenant Prideaux told him that honorable treat- 
ment would be given to him and his family if he sur- 
rendered himself and Magdala, he broke out with an 
odd mixture, for such a moment, of humor and in- 
dignation. “What does your chief mean by my 
family? %s he prepared for a thousand?” 


An Italian innkeeper confessed to a priest, who 
asked him if he never greased the teeth of his guests’ 
horses to prevent their eating. He replied that he 
had never done so. The next time he confessed that 
he had committed the act several times. ‘* Why,” 
said the priest “ you téld me last time that you had 
never done it.” ‘Holy father,” replied the inn- 
keeper, “I did not know the trick then.” 

Because Archduke Louis Victor of Austria was 
not present at Prince Humbert’s marriage there is 
considerable coldness between the courts of Austria 
and Italy, and consequently the Marquis of Pepoli 
who was appointed ambassador at Vienna has not 
yet set out for that city. 

Dover, England, was enabled by a mirage, a few 
days ago, to see Boulogne, in France, distinctly with 
the naked eye, and with a telescope the windows of 
houses, and inhabitants, could be clearly discerned. 
A railroad train was watched for several miles of its 
journey towards Calais. 

A woman living near Michigan City, wife of a re- 
spectable farmer, reports that as she was on her way 
to that city, in the midst of the terrible storm of two 
weeks since, just before it began to hail so fiercely, 
she noticed two white objects descend from the 
clouds and drop immediately in front of her. Run- 
niug and picking them up, she found them to be eggs 
—apparently heu’s eggs. She took them home, and 
on breaking one found the yolk to be as hard as if it 
had been boiled. The other egg had been ‘‘ set” un- 
derahen. It will probably batch an angel. 





An extensive bed of foxsil oysters more than two 
feet in thickness has been discovered at a depth of 
nearly four hundred feet, in sinking a coal shaft in 
West Lancashire, England. The oysters are small 
and are petrified into a solid mass as hard as flint. 














‘ued in Bittle 


Artemas Ward’s English executors are a queer lot. 


> 
They make no returns. 


Ex-President Buchanan left property to the value 
of $300 000. 

The tax payers of Massachusetts should look to 
their taxes and these who squander money on bores. 

At Lima 200 persons a day are dying of yellow 
fever. 

It now looks as though we should have a bridge 
between East Boston and the city. 

General McClellan was not contirmed as minister to 
England. 

Copper picture cord is advertised as something new. 
We have used it for years. 

Divorces are so common that they excite no 
surprise. 

Fitth Avenue, New York has a haunted house. 

Blondes are quoted as above par in the matrimo- 
nial market, and brunettes a little below. 

Heller didn’t catch enough silver quarters in the 
air to save himself trom bankruptcy. 

It costs $25 to severely pummel a dramatic critic in 
New York. 

Two ladies held the ploughs at the opening of the 
Denver branch of the Pacific Railroad. 

One hundred and five horses are training at Jerome 
Park. 

Mismanagement has sunk $700,000,000 in British 
railways. 

A New York beggar refuses to accept anything but 
mutton chops. : 

The Baltimore clergy are praying for pleasant 
weather, under direction of Archbishop Spaulding. 

Our legislature had the impudence and desire to 
vote themselves $6.00 per day. They were not worth 
$1 00. 

Some of our most prominent men propose to dine 
Senator Fessenden. 

Members of the school committee are resigning 
quite rapidly. There is room for good men in it. 

A sacred cow has been imported in Boston. It is 
not @ pump, so milkmen need not apply. 

An improvement to the needle gun develops thir- 
teen shots a minute. 

Florence is to have a “ court of honor,” to patch up 
duelling affairs. 

Gold by the handful is the latest news from Alaska, 

A Parisian made himself immortal by committing 
hari-kari in public. 

Wisconsin has floated down river more lumber 
this year than ever before. 

Ata boat race in Portland this week the prize 
contended for was ‘‘a hundred tarts.” 

Gold-bearing quartz, yielding $14 to the ton, has 
been found on the banks of the Tobique. 

A China magazine, illustrated with photographs, 
has been started in Hong Kong. 

A table of solid silver is making in Paris for the 
Sultan. It will cost three million francs. 

In the colored schools, Maryland, the rod is 
abolished. 

There is a large amount of emigration to the west- 
ern counties of Minnesota. 

The New York Legislature has forbidden gas com- 
panies to collect rent for metres, under a penalty of 
fifty dollars for each offence. . 

An urchin crawled into a sugar hogshead at the 
steamboat landing at Troy. His first exclamation 
was, ‘‘ O, for a thousand tongues!” 

A Honolulu letter of May 9th, says that the island 
is still shaking from the earthquake, which has been 
in operation forty-one days. 

An interesting correspondence between Lord Byron 
and the Armenian morks of St. Lazare, near Ven- 
ice, has been recently discovered in that monastery. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Dr. Neale, James J. Tucker, M.D. 
and Miss Adelaide N. Wood. 

By Rev. Mr. Knight, Mr. Charles A. Smith and Miss 
Susie F. Beal. 

By Rev. Dr. Worcester, Burt G. Wilder, M. D. and 
Miss Sarah C. Nichols. 

By Rev. Mr. Connor, Mr. William H. Arnold and Miss 
Ida C. Moulton. 

By Rev Mr. Fulton, Mr. J. H. Burgess and Miss Susie 


M. Burnham. 
Deaths. 


In this citv. Mr. Asaph Parmelee, 74; Mr. A. F. C. 
Schroeder, 53; Mrs. Sarah D. Fraser; Mr. Matthias 
Sawyer, 66. ; 

At East Boston, Miss Susie J. Hathaway, 26. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Newhall Martin, Jr., 42. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Annie J. Sawyer, 39. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Mary P. Brickett,70; Mrs. 
Frances E. Stearns, 23. 

At Waltham, Mr. Amasa Coye, 46. 

At Wayland, Mr, Archibald Duncan. 73. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Mary Ann Paul, 40. 

At South Reading, Mr. Charles Patch, 42. 




















ANTED —AGENTS— 875 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stroncer, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch."* Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to 3200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & Co.., PIrTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, MAss. 
CAUtION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours isthe only genuine and really 








practical cheap machine manufactured. 4t junel3 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

MIGNIONETTE.— This well-known plant is gener- 
ally considered as an annual, and sown every year 
as such; but it is, in fact, a shrub, and if pre- 
served carefully through the winter, in two or 
three years its stem will become quite woody. In 
this state it is called the Tree Mignionette, and is 
supposed by many to be a different species. It is a 
native of Barbary, and grows wild on the sandy 
shore of Algiers. The name Mignionette, which is 
French for “ the little darling,” is supposed to have 
been given to it on account of its seeds having been 
first sent to England from Paris. It is rather singular, 
however, that it should be known by a French name 
in England, while in France it is called by its Latin 
name of Reseda. 

Mignionette should always be sown in light, sandy 
soil, if possible; as, when grown in a rich loam it 
loses its fragrance. With a little management, it 
may be contrived to have Mignionette in flower every 
month during the year, without the aid of-either a 
regular gardener ora hothouse. In order that the 
plants may flower in winter, the seed should be sown 
in the open borderin July. Or, if it be more con- 
venient, the seeds may be sown in pots in that month, 
placing the pots in abalcony, outside a window, or 
in any situation where they will have abundance of 
light and air. In September, the plants should be 
removed to the pots in which they are to flower, and 
only a sufficient number left in each to'make the pots 
look full without the plants being so crowded as to 
occasion them to be drawn up. This number, must, 
of course, vary according to the size of the pot; but 
it should never exceed eight, or be less than three. 
The pots should then be taken into the house, and 
placed in any convenient situation in a room with- 
out a fire, till they have formed their blossom-buds, 
which will be the latter end of October, when they 
should be removed to a window in a room where 
there is a fire; when they will throw out abandance 
of branches, and will continue flowering beautifully 
during November, December and January; and, if 
they are regularly watered every day, till the follow- 
ing March. The seeds of the plants which are to 
come into flower in March to succeed them, should 
be sown in pots at the latter end of August, and the 
pots may be placed in a spare bedroom, or in any 
open shed, or other situation under cover, where 
they will have plenty of light, and air occasionally. 





MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES AD TAN. 
HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those brown 
discolorations on the face 8“ PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE Lit foN.*’ Prepared ontv by Dr. B. C. PER- 
RY, 49 Bond Street, New York. sold every where. 
ap 18 3m 
HEHELMBOLD’S 
HIGHLY 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARIULA 
ERADICATES ERUPTfIVE AND 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
OF THE 
THROAT, NOSE, EYELIDS, SCALP, 
AND SKIN, 


which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil 
effects of mercury, and removing all taints, the remnants 
of DISEASE, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 


. aie TABLESPOONSFUL OF HELM- 


BOLD'S Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, 
is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal 
to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 


|: teiaesteeaiiaateadiiad FLUID EXTRACTS 











Are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances 
named, and are the most active that can be made. 


panes WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY 





of complexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for HELM- 
BOLD’ S. Take no other. 


| Seamnaaaieenatied CONCENTRATED EX- 


TRACT BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSA- 
PARILLA IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made 


| eaaetaeematied HIGHLY CONCENTRA- 


TED FLUID EXTRACTS are pleasant in taste and 
odor, and immediate in their action. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in the steel en- 
graved wrapper, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 

The proprietor was compelled to adopt such a wrapper, 
because of the growing popularity of his articies, and to 
prevent spurious and dangerous counterfeiting. 

H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, of eighteen years’ experience, and manufac- 
turerof HELMBOLD'’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 

Principal Depots — HELMBOLD'S DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE. 594 Broadway, New York, 
rext Metropolitan Hotel: and HELMBOLD’S MED- 
ICAL DEPOT, 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
where all desiring information should address communi- 
cations, which will be promptly replied to, and the nec- 
essary instructions imparted. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 











Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six for $6.50. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or Ave copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHeER GiRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—LonG Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8 Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—S8ARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-foren, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. S. Goodwin.—Tue Pouce Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles FE. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8° Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM I RvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c PoTrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'’sS SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. —Tne Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THe TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STREL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuiteé Hanpb, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tn& HeART's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAvR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNownN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tuk SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvcL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TneE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKkLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.--THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OtympPIiA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PR1zE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSELUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.— THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech — Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—THE GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS. 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 






































TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 

We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is .ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GoLvEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
- 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
- 1.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
. 8.—THE DUKE’S Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
- 9.—THE Woop WirtcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 11.—THe YounGc P1ioneER, by James F. Fitts. 
. 12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
- 13.—Tne WEST Point Cavet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
. 15.—F1TZ-HERKN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
. 17.—THE KING's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
- 19.—THE GoLD RossBers, by H. E. Bennett. i 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
- 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
- 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken, 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—‘lip, by Charles C utte:fleld. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE ‘OILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
o oy ESSIE rie by ag oy it Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYRoS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

. 31.—ZELDbDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
NO. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkon’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 
- 37.—Vikogua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—'I HE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 


No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRvEk, by 8. C. Prescott. 


No, 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA 9 William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULeika, by Martha A. Clough. 
. }.- THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Revp KUPVERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A DARK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—1 HE FoOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

THE MYSTEKIVUS KEY, by L. M. Alcott. 
No. 51 —Coxrinne, by Frederick Hunter 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.- MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.— CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

55.— 1 HE BEAUTIFUL Scout. by Wm. H. Bashnell. 

. 6.—THE CrYsTAL D-»GGeEr, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receiptof Jen Cents each. Address 








ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pt BLisnexs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
EPITHALAMIiUM, 





When the purple gleam of day 
Dies among the western hills, 

When the sun’s auroral ray 
All the air with jovance fills, 

When hot noon or twilight gray 
Brings us either good or ills, 

Now and ever, still the same, 

Priestess thou of life's long altar flame. 


Let me lay my weary head 
On thy bosom when I fail, 

Sick of hope, with purpose dead, 
Breathing forth unmanly wail, 
Thou shalt comfort, and thy smile 
Woo from care with witching wile. 


Ay, and thou shalt evermore 

Be to me what none have been. 

Quickening sluggish lite again, 
Till the days I knew before 
Shall be nothing. 

Let us know 

Peace forever, as of God, 

Peace that smiles beneath his nod, 
Peace, and hope, and love's bright glow, 
Making life one sweet, majestic flow. F. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union. 


NANNIE’S HOUSE. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





ANNIE WINKLE'’S fath- 
er and mother lived in a 
little white cottage, thit 
was set in the midst of 
four acres of gardens and 
orchards. Nannie lived 
there, too. It was one of 
the prettiest places in the 
world. The house was 
new and neat, with plea- 
sant rooms, vines grow- 
ing about the windows, 
and all sorts of porches, 
verandas and balconies 
wherever such _ things 
could be wanted. There 
was a kitchen garden, 
where every sort of veg- 
etable was raised, and 
an orchard, where ap- 

ples, pears, cherries and peaches grew, a field of 

corn and potatoes, a piece of clover, and flowers 
without end. A very pretty place, so everybody who 
gaw it said, and so Mr. and Mrs. Winkle thought. If 
they hadn’t thought so, they wouldn’t have ever 
been working their fingers to the bone to pay for it. 

At the time of my story, it was ail paid for except 

one mortgage, if the little boys and girls know what 

that is. And if they don’t know what that is, it 
makes no difference, for it was all paid but that. 

The way is something like this: a man, who wasn’t 

Mr. Winkle, had a piece of paper on which were 

some printed and some written words; and if by a 

certain day Mr. Winkle could give this man five 

hundred dollars in money, he could have the piece of 
paper, and the house would be his own forever. 

But if he did not have the money to give, then the 

man who had the piece of paper could say to the 

Winkles, “* You just walk out of this house in a little 

less than no time, for that five hundred dollars I am 

determined to have, and I am guing to sell this house 
to get it. If there is anything over, you may have 
it.” 

Now, the man who had this piece of paper was a 
terribly ugly man, and he was in Lopes that the 
Winkles couldn’t get the money, for he wanted to 
sell the house. Sv you see, Nannie’s father and 
mother were raking and scraping every dollar they 
could get to make up the five hundred, They 
wouldn't eat any of their fruit, but sold it all, and 
laid away the money: 

“‘Never mind, Nannie,’? her mother would say. 
“* Next year you shall eat cherries enough to make 
up. But now we can’t afford it, dear.” 

They didn’t buy any new dresses or bonnets that 
year, and they scrimped every cent. But when it 
was but a month before the time to pay the five hun- 
dred dollars, they had only half of it. They telt ter- 
ribly anxious, and could hardly eat or sleep. If they 
should have to go out uf the house, they would lose 
a@ good deal of money; and they didn’t know where 
they would go. Besides, if they had forty places to 
go to, and money enough to pay for them, there was 
no place which they would like so wellus this dear 
little cottage, where they had lived two years, and 
where they had hoped to spend the rest of their 
lives. No wonder they were anxious and troubled 
as the time drew near, and they remembered the 
ugly Mr. Simonds, who had the piece of paper on 
their house. There was no one of whom they could 
borrow any money, and Mr. Simonds wouldn’t wait 
aday. They did the best they could, however, and 
hoped that something might turn up to help them. 
But the only thing that turned upin the first fort- 
night of the last month was a carriage, and that did 
them much harm and no good. For in that carriage 
was old Mr. Jones, the merchant in whoso sture Mr. 
Winkle was book- keeper, and as he was killed in the 








overset, the store went to somebody else who wanted 


another book-keeper; and so by that Mr. Winkle 
lost his place. 

“I wouldn’t care if the mortgage were paid,” Nan- 
nie’s father said. ‘‘I was going to leave there. But 
I thought of asking him to advance a month’s salary 
tome. I know he would have done it.” 

Mrs. Winkle only leaned her head on her hand, 
and said nothing. She felt tired and discouraged. 
All summer she had lived without a girl to help her, 
and had done her own work in order to save money. 
She thought that it would break her heart to leave 
her sweet little home that she had toiled so for, and 
was afraid that if she should speak now, she would 
not be able to keep from crying. 

Nannie looked from her father to her mother, and 
from her mother back to her father, and she drew a 
very deep sigh. She didn’t know quite what the 
matter was, but she knew that it was something 
which troubled them. They did not mind her, so 
she went sadly out of the house, and wandered 
through the garden. Finally she went to a play- 
house which ber father had built her. 

Awong the other ways of saving money which they 
had practised was that of burning lath-edgings trom 
the saw-mills near by, instead of buying wood. 
They could have the edgings for nothing. These are 
long sticks, rough and not much larger round than a 
cane; and one day, when Mr. Winkle was at home, 
he had built a house of them for Nannie. He laid 
them one on the other, crossing their ends at the 
corners, till the walls were about five feet high, then 
covered the top with boards. There was a doorway 
left, and light enough came through the spaces 
between the lath-edginys to light the house. Nan- 
nie had blocks of wood for chairs and tables, and she 
had a shelf with a set of china and glass on it, and 
she had a bookcase with some little wooden books in 
it. On pleasant days she used to go out there every 
day to take tea with her doll. Her dishes were only 
broken pieces of her mother’s dishes, to be sure, but 
she was satisfied with them, and the doll never made 
the slightest complaint, nor turned up her nose at 
anything, even when the cake was only little gray or 
white pebbles, and she was obliged to make believe 
drink from a perfectly empty cup. 

This day Nannie tried to take tea with her doll, 
but she did not find it so pleasant as usual. The 
memory of the sad and anxious faces of her father 
and mother troubled her, and she had almost a mind 
tocry. So she put her dishes up on their shelf, and, 
taking Dolly on her arm, went out for a walk. They 
went down the garden, and out into the road leading 
totown. A gentleman had just ridden by on horse- 
back, and Nannie stood and looked after him, and 
thought it must shake his dinner down awfully to go 
jolting up and down that way. She walked down 
the road alittle way, but it was dusty, soshe turned 
to go back. She picked some yellow buttercups, and 
found a very pretty white stone, that would do nicely 
to play frosted cake with. She found several things 
to adorn her playhouse with—among them, some 
pictures, that looked as if they might be leaves of a 
picture-book. They were colored paper, mostly 
green, longer than they were wide, and they had 
pictures of men and women, and houses, and ships, 
and other things on them. Very pretty pictures 
they were, and Nannie was delighted with them—so 
delighted that she for awhile forgot her troubles, 


and ran eagerly to put her new treasures up in the |. 


playhouse. There were ten of these pictures; enough 
to pin on all four of the walls, and they looked very 
nice when they were up. Nannie felt alittle more 
cheerful, so she set out her table once more, and she 
and her doll took tea, and had their white stone 
frosted cake. Then Nannie went into the house 
again. 

A week more passed, and there was only one week 
before the five hundred dollars would be due. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winkle were in despair, for they had but 
three hundred dollars, and where the other two 
hundred were to come from was more than they 
could tell. There was only one person from whom 
they would venture to ask it, and they hated to ask 
it even of her. But there was no other way, so Mrs. 
Winkle wrote a letter to a rich aunt of hers, and 
asked her if she would lend tiiem the two hundred 
dollars tor a while, till they could pay her back. 
Tbey hadn’t much hope of getting the money, for 
this aunt was nearly as ugly as Mr. Simonds, and 
was not very friendly to her.niece. Her answer 
came ove morning, and Mr. Winkle brought ‘it up 
trom the post-office, and gave it to his wife, without 
daring to open it himself, for fear of getting bad 
news. Nannie saw that her mother’s face turned 
very red when she took the letter, and that she held 
it a little while before she opened it. Then she tore 
it hastily open, and glanced over the page. She only 
gave one look, then threw the letter away, and burst 
out crying. Mr. Winkle sat down in a chair, and 
looked very pale and sick, and poor Nannie could 
only cry. It was a very sad time for them all. 

The next day Mr. Winkle went to Mr. Simonds, 
and tried to coax him to wait for the rest of his 
money; but the man was as cross as he could be, 
and said that he wouldn’t take a cent less than the 
whole five hunired. 

So Mr. Winkle went home again, and sat down in 
despair. There was nv help tor it. They had got to 
lose their house. 

There wasn’t much food eaten in the house that 
day; for Mrs. Winkle did nothing but cry, and Nan- 
nie thought that her heart would break. 

‘* Mother, what is you cryin’ tor?” she asked. 

** Because we’ve got to leave our dear little home,” 
her mother said, wiping away the tears. 

‘Where is we goin’?” Nannie asked. 
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‘1 don’t know,” her mother said, wiping her eyes 
again; for the tears kept coming as fast as they were 
wiped away. 

“Have I got to leave my playhouse?” asked Nan- 
nie, after a while. 

‘Yes, dear,”’ her mother replied. 

Nannie’s lip began to tremble. 

“Have I got to leave my crib, and books, and 
chairs, and doll, and pictures?” 

“No, dear; you can take them with you,” her 
mother said. 

Nannfe sat for a time in sad distress; then she 
thought that since she had got to go, she had better 
be getting ready. Su she went out to bring in the 
treasures of her little playhouse. She could not take 
the blocks, for they were too heavy; but she filled 
her apron with the dishes, and the stones, and tne 
pictures, and went into tbe house with them. 

** Will you pack up my things, papa?” she said, 
going to him, tears rolling down her cheeks and 
dropping on the treasures in her apron. 

“ You poor dear!” her tather exclaimed, taking her 
in his arms. “ It is ashame for us to let you see our 
distress. You are too young to learn what trouble 
is.” 

But though he was grieved that the child should be 
grieved, he could not keep back his own tears, and, 
clasping his little daughter close to him, he cried like 
a child. 

“‘There, there, this never will do,” Mrs. Winkle 
said, as Nannie cried aloud, too. “ You must have 
more courage. It is hard; but you and I are young, 
James, and need not starve. We must make the 
best of it. Don’t break that child’s heart. Cheer 
up, Nannie, and papa will pack up your things when 
we go. Let me take them now.” 

Mr. Winkle wiped his eyes, and he and his -wife 
and little girl all three together opened Nannie’s 
apron to take out her treasures. 

“Why! what—” began Mrs. Winkle; then she 
stopped, and stared into Nannie’s apron. 

‘¢ What’s this?” cried out Mr. Winkle, wiping his 
eyes, and snatching up one of Nannie’s pictures, then 
wiping his eyes again that he might see it clearly, 
then wiping them a third time that he might be sure 
he saw rightly. 

Then he made a snatch at one of the other pictures, 
and looked at that, then at another, till he had the 
whole ten in his hand. His color kept changing 
from red to pale, and from pale to red, and his eyes 
stared at the pictures, and he turned them over and 
over, and felt of them and counted them. 

“Where did you get them?” cried Nannie’s 
mother, grasping the child’s arm. 

“In my playhouse,” says Nannie, highly pleased 
that her pictures had made such a sensation. ‘* They’s 
my pictures.” 

* But who put them in your playhouse?” asked 
the mother, then. ‘* Where did you get them?” 

“I found ’em,” Nannie answered. 

“Where did you find them?” was the next 

question. . 
| “In the road; I found ’em, and I found this pretty 
: frosted cake stone.” 
“When did you find them?” her mother went 
‘on. 

“TI found *’em—to-morrow!” says Nannie, who 
wasn’t used to the divisions of time. 

The child didn’t know what to make of her parents. 
They were like crazy people. They laughed, and 
they cried, and then they laughed again. They 
hunted up a fortnight-old daily paper, and read an 
advertisement in it. Mr. Winkle read it aloud: 

“Reward! $500!—-Lost, by the subscriber, on 
Wednesday, the 28th, somewhere on the Black road, 
about three miles out of the city, a roll of bills, 
amounting to $5000 dollars. The finder will receive 
the above reward by restoring the money to Timothy 
Glover, Esq.” 

A little ray of light began to dawn on Nannie’s 
mind. 

** Papa, is it money?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes, you precious child,” her tather cried; “and 
you have saved us.” 

At that, both the father and mother went at Nan- 
nie, and they hugged and kissed her, till it was a 
wonder there was any of her left. 

After an hour or two Mr. Winkle went in town, 
and called on Timothy Glover, Esq. While he was 
gone, his wife cooked the must splendid supper that 
could be thought of, and she put on a china plate 
and cup and saucer for Nannie, and gave the childa 
napkin of the finest damask, just as if she had been 
company. And every little while she would leave off 
her work, and make Nannie tell all over again the 
story of her finding the pictures, and then she would 
hug and kiss her, and tell her that she had saved her 
father and motherand home. By-anid-by Mr. Win- 
kle came home, as happy as a king. He had carried 
back the money, and got the reward; and he had 
brought, moreover, a present from Mr. Tiinothy 
Glover to Nannie. Tiis present was a beautiful sil- 
ver mug, with Nannie’s name on it, and a rea) little 
china tea-set. 

Well, they were a happy family that night, and the 
next day, and ever after. Tley were a particularly 
happy family on the day when Mr. Winkle paid «ff 
the tive hundred dollar mortgage, and bronght the 
paper home to burn. I don’t believe that Mr. Si- 
monds was very happy, though; but he was very 
curious to know where the movey came from. 

So at last the house was theirs, sure enough, and 
no one could send them away from it. They did not 
have to e:0"onize ary more, but could have all they 
wante’. I promise you, Naunie ate as many cherrics 

8s she wisued for the next summer. Indeed, she has 








whatever she wants about the house, and her father 





and mother call it Nannie’s house. 

Heigh-ho! don’t you wish we could all pick up a 
roll of money in the street when we want it terribly, 
and that somebody would give us five hundred dol- 
lars reward for it? That would be very fine. But, 
on the whole, I think it is better to earn money, or 
to have so much that one does not need any more. 
Of course, though, all the fathers of the little ones 
who read this have got houses of their own, and no 
mortgages to pay. 





Humors of the Dan. 


SOAPING THE HORN. 


Our readers may remember the story of the “ soap- 
ing’? of the signal horn. The story runs that when 
a certain revivalist of celebrity took up the horn to 
summon the worshippers to services, after dinner, 
one day, he blew a blast of soft soap ail over the 
astonished brethren. It is also said, by the chron- 
icler of this item, that the brother was so wroth at 
this joke that he cried out, aloud: 

*“ Brethren, I have passed through many trials and 
tribulations, but nothing like this. I have served 
the ministry for thirty years, and in that time have 
never uttered a profane word, bnt I’ll be cussed if I 
can't whip the man that soaped that horn!” 

Well, this is a strong story; but we have, froma 
reliable authority, something a little stronger in the 
sequel to the same incident. This is given to us as 
follows: 

Some two days after the horn svaping, a tall 
swarthy, villanous-locking desperado strolled on the 
grounds and leaned against a tree, listening to the 
eloquent exhortation to repent which was heing 
made by their preacher. After a while he became 
interested, finally affected, and then taking a position 
on the anxious seat, commenced groaning in ‘ bitter- 
ness”? of his sorrow. The clergyman walked down 
and endeavored to console him. No consolation—he 
was too great a sinner, he said. O, no--there was 
pardon for the vilest. No, he was too wicked- there 
was no mercy for him. 

“Why, what crime have you committed?” said 
the preacher. ‘jHave you stolen?” 

“O, worse than that!” 

“What! have you set your neighbor's house on 
fire?” 

*‘ Worse than that—O, worse than that!” 

‘* Murder, is it?” gasped the horritied preacher. 

‘ Worse than that!”’ groaned the smitten sinner. 

The excite? preacher commenced ‘peeling off” 
his outer garments. 

‘Here, Brother Cole!’ shouted he, “ hold my coat 
—I’ve found the feller that soaped that horn!” 


**“MOR’N YOU’LL KEEP.” 

Some years ago an old sign painter, who was verv 
cross, very gruff. and a little deaf. was engaged to 
paint the Ten Commandments on tablets in a church 
not five miles from Rochester. He worked two davs 
at it, and at the end of the second day the pastor 
came to see how the work progressed. The «ld man 
stood by, smoking a short pipe, as the reverend gen- 
tleman ran his aye over the tablets. 

“Eh!” eaid the pastor, as his familiar eye détecte? 
something wrong in the wording of the precepts; 
“why, you careless old person, yeu have left a part 
of one of the commandments entirely out! Don’t you 
see?” 

“No; no such thing,” said the old man, putting 
on bis spectacles. ‘No, nothing left out—where?” 

‘““ Why, there,” persisted the pastor; “look at 
them in the Bib!; you bave left some of the com- 
mandments out.” 

“ Well, what if I have?” said old Obstinacy, as he 
ran bis eye complacentlv over the work; “ what if I 
have? There’s more there now than you'll keep.” 








MINOR JOKES. 

What is the difterence between truth and eggs? 
Truth crushed to earth will rise again; but eggs 
wont. . 

“TI thought you told me, doctor, that Sith’s fever 
had gone off?” ‘‘O yes; but it and Smith went off 
together.” 

Why are women extravagant in clothes? Because 
when they buy a new dress they wear it out on the 
first day. 

“Husband, I must have some change to-day.” 
“ Well, stay at home and take care of the children; 
that will be change enough.” 

“*She only wore a single rose,” according to the 
song. Rather alight costume. Wind wasn’t, prob- 
ably, east that day. 

A wealthy widow, advertising for an agent, was 
overwhelmed with applications. The printer had 
made it a gent. 

Axaccuple of detectives were strolling through a 
menagerie, one of them pointed to a leopard. and 
said, “ Tom, why should we prefer that animal to 
any other kind?” ‘ Because he’s sure to be spotted,” 
answered Tom. 

Why is a boatman like a Baltimore fireman? Ans. 





—Becanuse they both go in for a row. 

What is that which every one can civide, but no | 
one can see where it has been divided? Ans.— 
Water. 

Why is the sofa that your father is sitting on like 
most railroad stock? Avs.—Because it is below par. | 
Gradgrind has got up a remedy for hard times. It 
consists of ten hours’ labor, well worked in. | 
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N right of seniority, 8: 
graham has the preced ' 
all the other charact«- 
tale, and moreover he } 
part of the power tx’ 
throne, exerting aver: - 
influence over their 
though seldom appear:: wy 
active agent; conseq! 
deserves the first atte: 7 
was, in some respects, # 
tunate man. He was bo 
but honest and respec | 
rents, and had every : 
that wealth and a high 
sition could give him, 
the greater part of his |i ( 
and was well known in every capital in F 
the ease with which he adopted, and the , 
which he carried out, the most objectionabl« \ 
speaking) conception of the Parisian vie wa 
I say, morally speaking, for otherwise the | 
thorougliness of the conception was beyon 
At the age ot sixty years he returned to ) | ‘ 
land, “ to end his days in peaceful seclusio ~~ 
said, which meant to set up a very elegant 
establishment in New York, modelled as 
possible on that which he had left in Par 
atone for his past extravagance and imm 
cultivating the “ good old-gentlemanly vice ° 
ricé, to the comparative exclusion of all o 
any one accuses him of want of patriotism, t 
can be triumphantly rebutted by pointing o: 
that ho made the country of his birth his ho 
earliest, possible moment in which his exan. 
be anything but detrimental to his fellow 
men. He kept all his relatives stiffly at arm’ 
with the exception of the only son of his o 
whom he adopted, and declared his intentio: 
ing his heir, if the young man did not forfeit 
before his will took effect. 

Henry St. John had a strong resembla:. 
uncle, which was more fortunate for bis phy: 
his moral beauty, as you will concede af: 
present at the following interview between ' 
and the nephew, which took place in the t 
Mr. Ingraham’s house, where he was sitting 
his ease. Stewart Ingraham had once been 
ly handsome, and the pure and delicate out 
remained, though his face was sharpened a: 
uated by age and ill-health, and bis form we 
to a mere skeleton. He had an excellent set 
that looked like natare’s own work, and a: 
gray wig that equally challenged criticism. ! 
gray eyes were as bright as ever, and his e> 
was keen-witted, wicked and sarcastic. Th 
man’s face was precisely what one would ha 
ined the uncle’s to have been in youth. H 
acquire the same expression with time, but : 
smooth lineless face had very few marks of « 
Upon it except those which betrayed an indo 
sensual temperament. At present it looke 
| cloudy and discontented. They were ap 
talking of “the old, old story,” in @ very 
way. 
“Why, Henry,” said Mr. Ingraham. ‘} 
afford to marry for lore. You are as poor as! 
and poorer, for 1 never beard that he owe 
tailors and bootmakers and all the other d« 
Jerusalem, or wherever it was, to the amou 
that Dives was worth. I don’t know what 
talking in that way for. / broke off your 
Meut with Evnily Forrester? What if I dic 
didn’t expect that I could have sup; orted a ¥ 
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